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FOREWORD 


his is a pivotal time in the history of the Ministry of Education and Technical 

Education (MOETE) in Egypt. We are embarking on the transformation of 

Egypt's K-12 education system starting in September 2018 with KG1, KG2 and 
Primary 1 continuing to be rolled out year after year until 2030. We are transforming the 
way in which students learn to prepare Egypts youth to succeed in a future world that 
we cannot entirely imagine. 


MOETE is very proud to present this new series of textbooks, Discover, with the accom- 
panying digital learning materials that captures its vision of the transformation journey. 
This is the result of much consultation, much thought and a lot of work. We have drawn 
on the best expertise and experience from national and international organizations and 
education professionals to support us in translating our vision into an innovative national 
curriculum framework and exciting and inspiring print and digital learning materials. 


The MOETE extends its deep appreciation to its own “Center for Curriculum and Instruc- 
tional Materials Development" (CCIMD) and specifically, the CCIMD Director and her 
amazing team. MOETE is also very grateful to the ministers senior advisors and to our 
partners including “Discovery Education," “Nahdet Masr,” “Longman Egypt,” UNICEF, 
UNESCO, and WB, who, collectively, supported the development of Egypt's national 
curriculum framework. I also thank the Egyptian Faculty of Education professors who 
participated in reviewing the national curriculum framework. Finally, I thank each and 
every MOETE administrator in all MOETE sectors as well as the MOETE subject coun- 
selors who participated in the process. 


This transformation of Egypt’s education system would not have been possible without 
the significant support of Egypt’s current president, His Excellency President Abdel Fattah 
el-Sisi. Overhauling the education system is part of the presidents vision of 'rebuilding the 
Egyptian citizen' and it is closely coordinated with the ministries of higher education & 
scientific research, Culture, and Youth & Sports. Education 2.0 is only a part in a bigger 
national effort to propel Egypt to the ranks of developed countries and to ensure a great 
future to all of its citizens. 


WORDS FROM THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
& TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


t is my great pleasure to celebrate this extraordinary moment in the history of Egypt 
[ where we launch a new education system designed to prepare a new Egyptian citizen 
proud of his Egyptian, Arab and African roots - a new citizen who is innovative, a 
critical thinker, able to understand and accept differences, competent in knowledge and 


life skills, able to learn for life and able to compete globally. 


Egypt chose to invest in its new generations through building a transformative and 
modern education system consistent with international quality benchmarks. The new 
education system is designed to help our children and grandchildren enjoy a better future 
and to propel Egypt to the ranks of advanced countries in the near future. 


The fulfillment of the Egyptian dream of transformation is indeed a joint responsibility 
among all of us; governmental institutions, parents, civil society, private sector and media. 
Here, I would like to acknowledge the critical role of our beloved teachers who are the 
role models for our children and who are the cornerstone of the intended transformation. 


I ask everyone of us to join hands towards this noble goal of transforming Egypt through 
education in order to restore Egyptian excellence, leadership and great civilization. 


My warmest regards to our children who will begin this journey and my deepest respect 
and gratitude to our great teachers. 


Dr. Tarek Galal Shawki 
Minister of Education & Technical Education 
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How to Use This Guide 


bea 


The teaching guide is designed to provide instructors with a clear path to follow to implement multidis- 
ciplinary instruction that creates engaging, relevant, and rigorous learning experiences for students. If 
instructors have not used such a guide before, some practical advice follows: 


e Read each chapter carefully. Make notes and highlight important details. 

* Read and annotate the teacher guide and student book side-by-side. 

* Take note of the following: 

e What are the pupils discovering or learning? (Content) 

e What are the students being asked to do? (Activity) 

e What is the teacher discovering about the pupils? (Assessment) 

* How could you adapt the lesson for the different abilities in your class? (Differentiation) 

e Gather the necessary materials and make any preparations before implementing the lessons. Materials 
and preparation are highlighted in boxes at the beginning of each lesson. Consider additional class- 
room management techniques necessary for your particular class and learning environment. 

* During and after implementing each lesson, reflect and make notes on what was successful as well as 
possible suggestions for improvement. 

* Planning with another teacher can often lead to greater implementation success as it provides an 
opportunity to discuss classroom expectations and management procedures, and it ensures that 
lessons are differentiated to better suit the needs of students. It is suggested that teachers meet with 
other instructors at or near their grade level at least weekly to plan and reflect. 


As outlined in the Background, the school year is divided into four themes. Within the multidisciplinary 
window, content from various disciplines is integrated into each chapter. In one lesson, students may prac- 
tice and apply skills in mathematics, social studies, science, and the arts. Each theme includes chapters that 
coincide with project titles or topics. Projects are used as a means of formative assessment and allow students 
to demonstrate skills and knowledge across different content domains. 


Multidisciplinary chapters are organized into three components: 


Discover 
* The beginning of each chapter introduces the thematic project to students. Discover allows students 
to explore what they already know related to the project, create some questions about what they 
wonder or want to learn, and discover content through observation, questioning, and discussion. 


Learn 
* Content across disciplines is integrated in the Learn portion of the chapter, with a specific focus on 
preparing for the project. Students practice and apply skills to build and demonstrate understanding. 


Share 


* At the close of each chapter, students share projects, reflect on the learning process, and provide feed- 
back to classmates. 


Background 


Building off the success of the initial year of Education 2.0 implementation, these instructional materi- 

als support the production of engaging and rigorous learning experiences for students and teachers. The 
materials are grounded in the philosophy of che Curriculum Framework Second and Third Primary Grades 
2019-2030, which aims to develop students with necessary skills for life and work in the 21st century. Four 
broad themes provide infrastructure for the multidisciplinary curricula. 


Term 1: 
* Theme 1: Who Am P? - Living Healthy 
* Theme 2: The World Around Me - Taking Care of Our World 


Term 2: 
* Theme 3: How the World Works - Origins 


* Theme 4: Communication - Connections 


Each theme is organized by chapters, with three chapters in each theme. Every chapter begins with an Over- 
view, Learning Indicators, and Pacing Guide. It is strongly suggested that instructors thoroughly read each 
of these sections because they provide beneficial information about the implementation and purpose of each 
project. 


* The Overview provides a description of each component of the chapter as well as the total number of 
days for implementation. 

* The Learning Indicators describe what pupils should know or be able to do. 

* ‘The Pacing Guide shows when each lesson of the chapter will be implemented. It also provides a 
description of each lesson. 


Each theme involves the integration of subjects and includes projects as a means of formative assessment. 
Projects integrate topics and concepts of the different fields of study through a number of issues and chal- 
lenges in order to develop a range of knowledge and skills. The project includes a number of individual and 
group learning experiences that are fully linked to the theme and its goals. 


This instructional guide is intended to support teachers in the preparation and implementation of projects 
by providing step-by-step instructions embedded with teacher input, instructional strategies, and classroom 
management techniques. 


Life Skills 


What is the purpose of the life skills? 

The Center for Curriculum and Instructional Materials Development at the Ministry of Education has 
developed important life skills chat will guide the development of each child into a creative and innovative 
citizen. The life skills support the development of citizens who will continue to teach and learn, coexist in 
harmony with others, and adhere to his/her values. The life skills emphasize becoming an effective leader 
and positive follower who is proud of his/her country and heritage, who has a competitive spirit and faith in 
work values, and who is a promoter of the principles of entrepreneurship. 


What are the life skills? 

The 14 life skills (shown in the diagram below) are based on the Life Skills and Citizenship Education ini- 
tiative in the Middle East and North Africa (LSCE-MENA), led by UNICEF in collaboration with partners 
across the region. 


The life skills are classified into four learning dimensions: 
* Learn to Know: Learning skills (critical thinking, creative thinking, problem solving) 
* Learn to Do: Employability skills (cooperation, decision-making, negotiation, productivity) 
* Learn to Be: Personal empowerment skills (self-management, accountability, communication, 
resilience) 
* Learn to Live Together: Active citizenship skills (participation, empathy, respect for diversity) 
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COMMUNICATION 


How are life skills visible in the classroom and instruction? 

These skills have already been integrated into the Education 2.0 framework and curriculum at the KG1, 
KG2, Primary 1, and Primary 2 levels. Life skills are incorporated into the multidisciplinary curriculum 
alongside the academic learning indicators of math, science, reading, arts, and so on. 


In Primary 3, students encounter and reflect on their use of the life skills more explicitly, taking more 
ownership and responsibility for practicing and developing the skills. As in the previous year, the Primary 3 


multidisciplinary curriculum (Discover) calls out specific opportunities for students to practice life skills, 
indicated by notes to the teachers in the provided teacher guides. 
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Each chapter culminates with a Share project that allows students to not only apply life skills but also to 
reflect and self-assess how well they are meeting the expectations of relevant skills. 
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Primary 3 First Term Pacing Calendar 


* Making a Stronger Me Days 1-10 
e Making a Healthy Body Days 11-20 
* Get Fit With Healthy Eating Days 21-30 
e When Habitats Change Days 31-40 
e Water, Water Everywhere Days 41-50 


* How Can I Help? Days 51-60 


Primary 3 Pacing Guide 


LIVING HEALTHY 


TAKING CARE OF OUR WORLD 
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Instructional Strategies 


The instructional strategies described below are woven throughout the teacher guide. These are not meant to 
be the only methods used in the classroom, rather are highlighted as best practices for engaging students in 
active, inquiry-based learning. As teachers and students gain familiarity with the strategies, instructors may 
wish to modify and personalize to suit the needs of each individual classroom. 


For more strategies visit: tinyurl.com/Edu2-Ostrategies 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGY NAME 


Ask 3 Before Me 


Attention-Getting Signal 


Brainstorm 


Calling Sticks 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Students reflect on learning by writing or sharing one or two comments about something 
new that was learned (aha) and one question they still have (hmm?). This strategy can also be 
used for giving feedback to peers. 


Students ask three peers for assistance before asking the teacher. This strategy is used when 
students are working collaboratively to develop communication skills, encourage peer inter- 
actions, and decrease reliance on the teacher's support in large classrooms. 


The teacher uses an explicit signal to get the attention of the class when they are talking in 
pairs or working in groups. There are many options for signals, and more than one can be 

used as long as students recognize it. Options include a clap pattern that students repeat, a 
simple call and response phrase, or a hand in the air (see: Hands Up). This strategy allows 

teachers to ask for students' attention without shouting or immediately disrupting student 
conversations. 


Students provide multiple answers for an open-ended question. This can be done as a whole 
class or in groups or pairs. The purpose of a brainstorm is to list many answers, not to 
critique whether answers are realistic, feasible, or correct. Once an initial broad list is made, 
students can go back to answers to prioritize or eliminate some options. This strategy pro- 
motes creativity and problem-solving. 


Teacher writes the names of students on popsicle sticks and places them in a can/jar. To call 
randomly on students, the teacher pulls a stick from the jar. After calling on the student, 
the teacher places that stick into another can/jar so that student is not immediately called 
on again. This strategy helps teachers call on a wide variety of students and encourages all 
students to be ready with an answer. 


Teacher breaks students into groups by having students count off to a certain number. It 

is important to tell students to remember their number. For example, if the teacher wants 
three groups, the first student counts one, the next student says two, the next say three, and 
the next student starts over at one, and so on. When all students have counted, tell all the 
number ones to meet together, all the number twos, and then all the number threes. This 
strategy enables time-efficient grouping and reinforces conceptual number use. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGY NAME 


Foldable 


Four Corners 


Gallery Walk 


Hands Up 
Hands Up, Pair Up 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Students fold blank sheets of paper to create sections or flaps for taking notes. Like a 
three-dimensional graphic organizer, the structure of the foldable helps students organize 
and present information in a visually appealing or relevant way. Foldables can also be used 
for studying vocabulary or other content. 


Each of the four corners of the room corresponds to a possible opinion about a thought-pro- 
voking statement. The teacher may post a picture or a prompt in each corner of the room 

to represent the opinions/statements. Students walk to the corner that interests them or 
expresses their opinion to group with other like-minded students. This strategy allows 
students to express opinions and to prepare justifications with others who agree before pre- 
senting to the class. 


As if in a museum, students walk past displays and respond to questions or prompts about 
the display. This strategy can be used in multiple ways, including to consider ideas posted on 
chart paper around the room or to view classmates' final products. This strategy encourages 
diversity of thought. When used at the end of a project, this strategy allows students to cele- 
brate and take pride in their work while also honoring and responding to others' work. 


Students create hand motions to represent and help them remember ideas, topics, vocabu- 
lary, or processes. Involving physical movement engages new parts of the brain in the act of 
remembering. 


The teacher holds a hand in the air to signal that students should stop what they are doing, 
stop talking, and look up at the teacher. When students notice the teacher's hand up, they 
also raise a hand to signal to classmates. This strategy is used as an attention-getting signal. 


Students stand and walk around the room quietly with one hand raised in the air. The teacher 
says, "Stop—Pair Up." Students clap hands and stand together with a nearby student. Anyone 
with a hand still up needs as a partner. Students can easily find each other and pair up. 


Students work cooperatively within small groups to complete tasks, then teach other groups 
what they have learned. 'The teacher organizes students into groups. Each student within the 
group is given specific information to learn and will become an 'expert' on that information 
for their group. Students then join with those of other groups assigned the same piece of 
information. These students work together to read a passage, research, and learn about the 
assigned information. Students then return to their original groups to share their learning. 
For example, a long passage of information may be broken up into smaller sections, with 
each student in a working group assigned to read one section. The students from every group 
assigned the same section form an “expert” group, and read that section together. Students 
then reconvene in their working groups to report the information learned back to the group. 
In this example, students are responsible for teaching others in their group about specific 
information. This instructional strategy builds collaboration, communication, and thinking 


skills. 


Students fill out a chart with three columns: KNOW, WONDER, and LEARN. This format 
allows students to think about what they already know on a topic and questions they have, 
as well as record what they learn throughout the unit. Students can track which questions are 
answered as they learn. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGY NAME 


Number Sign 


Numbered Heads 
On the Fence 


One Stay, One Stray 


Shake It 
Share It 
High Five 


Shoulder Partners 


Snowball Fight 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


‘The teacher or student demonstrates exactly how to complete a task. The rest of the class 
can ask questions before repeating what was demonstrated. This strategy allows the teacher 
to review any safety concerns or difficult aspects of a task, as well as share advice for task 
completion. This method should not be used for some inquiry activities, as it could over-in- 
fluence the direction of student thinking. 


The teacher can check for understanding quickly by asking a question and giving students 
a choice of answers. Students hold up one, two, or three fingers in response to the question 
asked. The teacher quickly scans the fingers raised to get a sense of how many students are 
tracking the material. 


This is a cooperative strategy that holds each member of a group accountable for learning/dis- 
cussing material. Each student in the group is given a number. The teacher poses a question 
to the group. Students put their heads together to discuss the answer. The teacher then calls a 
number to identify a "spokesperson" to share the group's answer. 


Each of the two sides of the room corresponds to a possible opinion about a thought-pro- 
voking statement. The teacher may post a picture or a prompt on each side of the room to 
represent the opinions/statements. Students walk to the side that interests them or expresses 
their opinion to group with other like-minded students. Students may also stay "on the 
fence" in the middle of the room if they are undecided. Students debate their opinion with 
evidence to persuade others in the room to agree with them. As students change their minds, 
they move to the corresponding area in the room. 


After working with partners, one person stays with the work product to present to other 
students while the second partner walks around and listens to peers in the class share. Then 
the two students switch roles. Using the strategy, both partners get to share their project and 
listen to others share. 


Students work collaboratively in a group with one pen or pencil per group. The teacher poses 
a question or topic to groups. One student writes down an idea or answer, then passes the 
pen to the next group member. The pen continues to be passed around, allowing all students 
an opportunity to write at least once or twice. The strategy is used to brainstorm or activate 
prior knowledge on a topic and is helpful for encouraging all students to participate and 
share ideas. 


Call on one student to answer a question. After the student has answered the question, they 
say "popcorn" and say the name of another student. It is now the turn of that student to 
answer the question, then pick a new student, and so on. If a student has responded, they 
should not be called upon a second time during the same Popcorn activity. 


Students move around the classroom until the teacher signals to stop. Students then partner 
with a nearby student. Partners shake hands, share ideas or work products, then high five 
before moving around again to find a new partner. This strategy gets students out of their 
seats and moving, while also allowing them to share with classmates they do not sit near. 


Students lean and talk quietly with the person sitting next to them. Shoulder Partner can 
be used literally to just talk to the people sitting on either side, or it can be used for slightly 
larger groups of three or four with everyone's shoulders "touching." (This promotes the 
ability to speak softly—in sort of a huddle). 


Students respond to a prompt using a half sheet of paper. The student crumples the paper 
up like a snowball and tosses it across the room. Students pick up a snowball that lands close 
to them, add their comment or answer, and crumple to toss again. Repeat as needed. The 
strategy encourages students to interact with the ideas of students who do not sit nearby in 
an anonymous manner. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGY NAME 


Talking Stick 


Think Aloud 


Thinking Hats 


Thumbs Up 
Traffic Light 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Students learn to organize information in this strategy. A T-Chart is a graphic organizer 
with two columns and a title (forming a T shape). Students can use a T-Chart to compare 
two ideas, sort facts and opinions, identify pros and cons, or brainstorm advantages and 
disadvantages. The format helps students to visually distinguish between the two columns of 
information. 


Students discuss answers or ideas in a small group, taking turns by passing a stick around in 
the group. The student with the stick is the only one who should speak to share his or her 
answer. 


The teacher models a process of thinking by speaking aloud what is thought. As an example, 
"I think I need more color here in my drawing." This strategy models for students the type 
of thinking they can use in an upcoming activity. 


"Teacher allows a distinct period of silence so that students can process tasks, feelings, and 
responses. Allow students 15 to 30 seconds to think to themselves before calling on anyone 
to provide an answer to the class. This strategy is particularly helpful for shy or quiet stu- 
dents, as well as students who prefer to process content individually before contributing to a 
classroom or group conversation. 


Students wear different colored hats to represent different points of view. For example, a 
student wearing a green hat must support an idea being discussed, while a student wearing a 
red hat might be tasked with challenging the idea. Blue can represent asking questions, and 
white a focus on logistics (how would the idea work?). Teachers can define the perspectives 
represented by each color hat as needed for each new discussion or keep roles consistent 
throughout the year. 


The teacher can quickly check for understanding using this strategy. Students hold a thumb 
up for agreement, sideways if unsure, or down for disagreement to a question asked (or to 
indicate other specific answers as defined by the teacher). Thumbs up can also be used as a 
way for students to signal to a teacher that they are ready for an instruction. 


Students share feedback with peers using a protocol inspired by a traffic light. Students share 
what is good (green), a question (yellow) and a suggestion for improvement (red). 


"Teacher draws two or more large overlapping circles as a graphic organizer to show what 

is the same and different about multiple topics. Teacher notes similarities in the overlap- 
ping section of the circles, then summarizes differences in the respective parts of the circles 
that do not overlap. This strategy allows students to visually see and record similarities and 
differences. 


Similar to the Think Time strategy, the teacher waits at least seven seconds after asking a 
question to the whole class or after calling on a student to respond. This provides time for 
students to think independently before an answer is given out loud. 


The teacher can provide whole class verbal processing time by allowing students to respond 
to a question by whispering the answer into their hands. This strategy prompts every student 
to attempt an answer, with no social-emotional recourse if their answer is wrong. 


Notes on Literacy in Primary 3 


Increasing emphasis on “reading to learn” 

In the early primary grades, literacy instruction is largely focused on “learning to read.” Students learn to 
decode the meaning of words and sentences on a page, recognize common words, and acquire basic vocabu- 
lary. In the Discover curriculum, as students begin to master the basics of “how to read,” they are also being 
challenged to think about and process the content of what is read. After reading a passage aloud and allow- 
ing students to review the passage on their own, teachers may ask students to recall information, summarize 
the main idea of a text, or answer questions using the text itself as evidence to support the answer. These 
skills are introduced with support from the teacher and peers throughout the earliest grades. 


Beginning in Primary 3, educational experiences in literacy shift in focus to emphasize “reading to learn.” 
The purpose of reading expands from primarily decoding a text to experiencing a story or acquiring and 
using information. When encountering a narrative text, students strengthen their ability to relate to and ana- 
lyze the characters in a story, as well as distinguish their own point of view from the characters’ perspectives. 
Students discuss questions such as “Have you ever experienced a similar situation?” “What do you think of 
the character's decision?” “What would you do if you were in this situation?” When encountering infor- 
mational texts, students develop their ability to retrieve information, make inferences, and integrate ideas 
presented in texts. In the Discover curriculum, as students deepen the ability to learn from texts, they also 
strengthen their knowledge of grammar, syntax, vocabulary, and textual features. Continual development of 
these fundamental reading skills is essential as students encounter increasingly sophisticated subject-matter 
texts in science, history, and mathematics. 


Making Connections 

An essential new literacy skill emphasized in Primary 3 is the ability to make connections between ideas, 
events, and what is learned in different subjects. For example, in the final chapter of Term 1, students 
connect the scientific knowledge of how the water cycle impacts weather and climate in a given region 

to the sociological concept of how citizens volunteer to protect the environment and respond to natural 
disasters involving water. After studying weather and climate patterns presented through fictional stories, 
informational texts, and data tables, students then read a series of non-fiction articles and fictional narra- 
tives that portray how the city of Alexandria responded to devastating floods in 2015. These varied learning 
experiences emphasize how the skill of reading highlights and reveals connections between scientific, mathe- 
matical, journalistic, historical, and fictional contexts. 
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Computational Thinking 
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What is computational thinking? 

At its core, computational thinking is a way of solving problems. When we break down problems in a way 
that considers how computer power could help solve them, we are thinking computationally. It is the basis 
for developing computer programs and applications, but it is also helpful for solving problems in any con- 
text or field. Learning about computational thinking continues in Primary 3 through five related skills. 


What skills are involved? 


Decomposition 
e Decomposition is the process of breaking down a complex problem into smaller, more manageable 
parts. 


* Young students are introduced to this skill by learning to break down simple problems (especially, but 
not limited to, mathematics), describing the steps required to replicate a simple drawing, or identify- 
ing the tasks that will allow a group to complete a project. 


Pattern Recognition 
* Pattern recognition involves observing and identifying patterns and trends in experiments, informa- 
tion, and data. 
* Young students begin with observing patterns in the world around them, such as in architecture, 
music, or the night sky. As students begin to collect original data, such as recording temperatures over 
multiple days, they begin to analyze the data by looking for patterns. 


Abstraction 

* Once patterns have been recognized, abstraction involves identifying the broad or more general prin- 
ciples that explain and generate the patterns. 

* Young students can identify repeated sequences or patterns in data or instructions, and can consider 
how to more efficiently express the pattern, such as through an instruction to repeat. This is often 
referred to as a “loop,” and, specifically in mathematics, will help students make the cognitive leap 
from repeated addition to multiplication. 


Algorithm Design 
* Designing an algorithm begins with articulating step by step instructions for how to solve similar 
problems over and over again. 
* Young students practice this skill in learning experiences such as recording the steps associated with 
building a product, solving a mathematics problem, or oudining a trip itinerary. 


Testing & Refining 

* Testing and refining is an essential step in the Engineering Design Process as well as finalizing a prod- 
uct in any other subject. Common examples of testing and refining include revising writing drafts, 
rehearsing for a theater production, or practicing mathematics problems. 

e Young students begin by identifying their own errors as the first step in this essential skill. Rather than 
assigning a grade after one attempt to answer a set of mathematics questions, Primary 3 students are 
often asked to compare their answer to a set of correct answers, and to identify what errors were made 
if their answer is incorrect. When there is not one “right” answer, such as in writing observations from 
a science demonstration, students are asked to compare ideas with a peer and discuss where they agree 
and disagree. 


Why is computational thinking important? 

Utilizing the power of computers is an essential part of solving the grand challenges our world faces, as well 
as many of the problems we face in our local communities both today and in the future. Our students need 
to learn computational thinking skills so that they can leverage the power of todays and tomorrow's comput- 
ers in solving problems. Computational thinking skills will also give our students another way to approach 
solving problems, and will build confidence and creativity. 


Rubrics for Teacher and Student Use 


What is a rubric? 
A rubric is a tool used by teachers to help assess student work and ability based on established criteria. 
Rubrics help describe what a student can do based on expected outcomes. 


Why do we use rubrics? 

Rubrics describe various levels of performance and offer teachers a way to look closely at what students are 
able to do and highlight areas that need improvement. They are meant to define exactly what learning is 
expected and are a helpful way to assess students on class work that may not have discrete “correct” answers. 
Rubrics can also be valuable when discussing student achievement with students and their families. 


How are the rubrics organized? 
The rubrics found in this curriculum are organized around three priorities: Academic Content, Quality of 
Performance, and Life Skills. 


Rubric Assessment (for teacher use) 


Academic Content 
refers to what the 
students are learning 

, x ip poe haj Pape Mini my, Tapana- 
and will often directly "i i 
reference specific 
academic standards. 


Tä: | mam ae 


Quality of 
Performance refers 
to how the work is 
presented and may 
include qualities like 
neatness, clarity of 
voice, or organization. 


palp of lockt meee 


Life Skills refers to 
abilities that help to 
make students more 
successful in life such 
as collaboration, task 
management, and 
respect for others. 


These three areas are found in both the teacher and student rubrics. 


In the student rubrics, there is only one descriptor for each of the three areas. This helps keep students from 
becoming overwhelmed by the tool and allows them an opportunity to self-assess. 'The student rubric offers 
students a clear picture of what is expected and shows tangible ways to improve. 


In the teacher rubrics, there are multiple descriptors in each of the three areas. This allows for the assess- 
ment of a variety of skills that are demonstrated in complex projects. Two important notes: 


e The skills (rows) are assessed independently of each other. In other words, students are assessed as 
meeting the description in column 1, 2, or 3 for each row. This helps teachers be more specific about 
each student's strengths and areas for improvement. 

* Each section reflects the major content demonstrated in the Share project. It does not represent every 
single learning indicator addressed in each chapter. 
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How do we use the rubrics? 

Students are introduced to the rubric prior to beginning the Share project near the end of each chapter. 
Teachers should review the project topic and goals and focus students on the opportunity to “meet expecta- 
tions" using the rubric provided. Each time students begin the Share project, the class will review the rubric 
together. Each time students complete the Share project, students will individually reflect using the student 
rubric, and teachers will assess each student using the provided teacher version in each student book. 


The rubrics found in this curriculum are set up on a three-point scale. The goal for students is to fall into the 
‘2’ column, meaning that they have met the expectation. Mistakes or minor misconceptions are allowed in 
the ‘2’ category, but they should be minimal and must not interfere with the student's ability to show clear 
understanding. The ‘3’ column is included because there will be times when students exceed the expecta- 
tions. A ‘3’ does not mean that the student work is perfect or mistake-free, rather it means that the student is 
able to express their understanding in a unique way or show application of the skill or knowledge in another 
setting. The descriptors found in this column help give teachers a clearer picture of what students can do 

to go above and beyond the expectation. If a student needs extra support or is unable to meet expectations 
independently, they will often fall in the '1' column. 


When scoring a student, it is possible that their work will match descriptors in all three columns. If a stu- 
dent scores a ‘3’ on one descriptor, that does not mean they have earned a ‘3’ in all others. Each descriptor 
should be evaluated separately. 


Formative Assessment 


What is formative assessment? 

The term assessment often brings to mind exams. Exams can be effective at summarizing learning. After a 
student learns material for a certain amount of time, an exam measures how much the student has learned, 
retained, and can apply. Formative assessment encompasses strategies used in the classroom to find out if and 
how much students are learning along the way, so that instruction can be adjusted. 


Why embed formative assessment in instruction? 

Formative assessment is a tool that supports responsive teaching. Embedding formative assessment pro- 
vides teachers with evidence about how much students are learning, retaining, and applying. A teacher who 
frequently seeks and receives feedback from students about how much progress they are making toward 
learning goals can adjust instruction to respond to misconceptions, misunderstandings, and gaps in students 
ability to apply learning. 


How does embedding formative assessment improve learning? 
The following table (Wiliam, 2011) provides an overview of five strategies that teachers, peers, and students 
can use to give and receive evidence of learning throughout the learning process. 


WHERE THE WHERE THE LEARNER 
= LEARNING IS GOING IS RIGHT NOW HOW TO GET THERE 
Eliciting evidence of | Providing feedback that 
Teacher i À 
learning moves learning forward 
Clarifying, sharing, and 


understanding what we 2. : i 
. Activating learners as instructional resources for 
Peers intend for students to 
» one another 
learn and the criteria 
for success 
Learner Activating learners as owners of their own learning 


Wiliam, Dylan. Embedded Formative Assessment. Bloomington: Solution Tree Press, 2011. 


The first essential step is to identify (and share with students) the desired learning outcomes, or ^where the 
learning is going." Once learning goals are established, teachers, peers, and students themselves can check 

in on “where the learner is right now,” or how much progress is being made toward the goals. Rather than 
assessing whether or not a student has sufficiently learned content after the fact, formative assessment prac- 
tices provide feedback so that teaching and learning (“how to get there") can be adjusted to better obtain the 
agreed-upon goals. 


What does embedding formative assessment look like in the classroom? 

Formative assessment often occurs through classroom discussions and tasks that ask students to explain 

and justify their thinking. If individual students struggle to understand or apply a concept, a teacher can 
differentiate instruction or provide peer support to meet that students needs. When many students exhibit 
evidence of misunderstanding or gaps in knowledge or skills, a teacher can decide to review, reteach, or pres- 
ent a new approach to achieving the learning goals. 
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Progression Plan and Dialogue Template 


Progression Plan 


Credits Objective —^ — Credits — — — Objective — — 
Self Reflection Peer Reflection Self Reflection Peer Reflection 
Credits Objective Credits Objective 
Self Reflection Peer Reflection Self Reflection Peer Reflection 


Dialouge 
Mentor Say 
Mentor Say 


Teacher Say 


Mentor Say Mentor Say 


Teacher Say Teacher Say 


Digital Resources Available For Use 
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Teachers are encouraged to use resources from the Egyptian Knowledge Bank as digital learning objects. 
Visit www.ekb.eg to access thousands of resources from the world's top education publishers. 


(IBI DET DESCRIPTION UP Wlinlle QR CODE 


Body Bits 


Nutrients 


History Revealed 


Regions of the world 


Habitats 


Interacting Within Habitats 


Water in our World 


Adapting 


Students learn the functions of important 
parts of the human body such as skin, bones, 
muscles, and major organs. 


Students deepen their exploration of nutri- 

tion by learning about specific nutrients in 

food such as carbohydrates, vitamins, and 
minerals. 


Students consider how multiple sources 
provide different kinds of information about 
events in the past. 


Students explore how to locate continents, 
oceans, and regions of the world on a globe. 


Students journey around the world to 
explore the similarities and differences of 
different habitats and climates. 


Students observe how living organisms inter- 
act with the environments around them. 


Students explore the role of the water cycle 
in producing different climates around the 
world. 


Students consider how humans can both 
adapt our lives to the environment around us 
(such as changing clothing or food sources) 
and also actively adapt the environment (such 
as by building structures or planting crops). 


https://tinyurl.com/ 
wclm99] 


https://tinyurl.com/ 
rrey8po 


https://tinyurl.com/ 
scnypod 


https://tinyurl.com/ 
v2lt8el 


https://tinyurl.com/ 
wul9plk 


https://tinyurl.com/ 
rrowbdo 


https://tinyurl.com/ 
umazhbz 


https://tinyurl.com/ 
qwx85g7 
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PRIMARY 3 


Multidisciplinary 


WHO AM I? 
LIVING HEALTHY 


Chapter 1: Making a Stronger Me 


Chapter Overview 


Making a Stronger Me 


COMPONENT DESCRIPTION LESSONS 


Q. Discover Students explore the concept of life skills. Through active 2 
learning experiences, students discover critical thinking 
strategies they already use. 


a, 
`~ r 
9 Learn Students use a scientific investigation to practice life 5 
= skills as they collect and analyze data. Students learn to 
respond to conflict with empathy and analyze commer- 
cials to practice critical thinking skills. 


e 
Ww Share Students create a resource for using life skills throughout 3 
the year and set personal goals for the theme. Students 
work to informally assess their life skills as a class and 
collaborate to create a class pledge focusing on life skills. 


Connection to Issues 


Non-Discrimination: We are all alike, and yet we have differences. We can appreci- 
ate and talk about how we are the same and different. We can work together and be 
"en 


Ig cooperative and collaborative. 


Citizenship: We belong. We are part of a human family. We all have needs and we 
all have responsibilities. 
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Making a Stronger Me 


Life Skills Addressed 


DIMENSION DESCRIPTION 


Learn to Know Critical Thinking: 
* Identify subject/topic-related information. 
e Explain thinking processes. 


Problem-Solving: 
e Collect problem-related data. 


Learn to Work Collaboration: 
e Respect for other opinions. 


Decision-Making: 
* Identify results and expected results. 


Learn to Live Together Empathy: 
e Demonstrate empathy in communicating with others. 


Sharing: 
* Effective management and organization of tasks. 
Respect for Diversity: 
e Solicit and respect multiple and diverse perspectives to broaden and deepen 


understanding. 


Learn to Be Self-Management: 
e Review progress in realizing goals. 


Accountability: 
* Provide effective feedback. 


Communication: 
e Reading, writing, non-verbal communication skills. 


Endurance: 
* Evaluate and analyze stressful (tense) situations. 
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Learning Indicators 


Throughout this chapter, students will work toward the following learning indicators: 


READING: 

D. Reading Skills: Fluency 
l.a. Read texts at grade-appropriate difficulty with a level 
of accuracy and fluency to support understanding. 
1.c. Use context to confirm or self-correct word recogni- 
tion and understanding, rereading as necessary. 


E. Reading Comprehension: Literature 
l.a. Ask and answer questions to demonstrate under- 
standing of a text, referring explicitly to the text as the 
basis for the answers. 
1.b. Describe and compare characters in a story (such 
as their traits, motivations, or feelings) and explain how 
their actions contribute to the sequence of events. 


G. Language: Vocabulary Acquisition and Use 
L.a. Infer the meaning of unknown and multiple-mean- 
ing words using a variety of strategies (such as context and 
synonyms). 
1.g. Demonstrate command of the conventions of gram- 
mar and usage when writing or speaking. 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 

A. Foundational Skills 
l.a. Engage effectively in a range of collaborative discus- 
sions with peers and adults in small and larger groups. 
1.b. Follow agreed-upon rules for discussions. 
l.c. Listen to the speaker with interest and attention until 
the end of the statement or story. 
l.e. Listen to speakers in order to make connections; 
comprehend; and gain, clarify, or deepen understanding 
of a topic or issue. 
1.f. Build on others ideas in discussion and express own 
ideas clearly. 
4.a. Speak clearly and at an understandable pace with 
appropriate tone, gestures, and body language. 
5.a. Speak in complete sentences, following grammatical 
rules, in order to provide requested detail or clarification. 


MATH: 

C. Numbers and Operations in Base Ten 
1.b. Order a set of up to 5 numbers with values up to 
100,000 from least to greatest or greatest to least. 


D. Measurement and Data 
l.a. Select appropriate tools and measure objects in milli- 
meters, centimeters, or meters. 
1) Estimate and measure lengths using millimeters, centi- 
meters, and meters. 


SCIENCE: 

A. Skills and Processes 
1.b. Design simple investigations to collaboratively pro- 
duce data that answers a question. 
l.c. Represent data in tables to reveal patterns. 
1.d. Construct an explanation with evidence (such as 
observations, patterns) and/or data. 
1.f. Listen actively to arguments and indicate agreement 
or disagreement based on evidence. 
1.g. Communicate information with others in oral and 
written forms. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: 
D. Human Systems 
1.b. Explain why people must make economic choices. 


ECONOMICS AND APPLIED SCIENCES: 

A. Family Relationships and Safety in the Community 
2.a. Express personal feelings and identify others’ expres- 
sion of feelings. 

2.c. Develop strategies for dealing with hurtful behavior. 


B. Childhood Development 
l.a. Analyze personal changes in knowledge, skills, or 
abilities associated with growth. 


VOCATIONAL FIELDS: 

A. Career Social Skills and Preparation 
l.a. Identify and demonstrate good interpersonal skills 
at school and home (including in different vocational 
activities). 
1.b. Work cooperatively with a group of students to 
accomplish a task (including tasks related to vocations). 
l.c. Explain and demonstrate the group interaction terms 
compliment and encourage. 
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Gs) Pacing Guide 


LESSON INSTRUCTIONAL FOCUS 


1 DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Analyze text to determine the meaning of the term “life skills.” 
e Identify specific skills according to prior knowledge. 
*  Self-assess early understanding of life skills. 


2 DISCOVER: Students will: 
e Share strategies used for critical thinking. 
* Solve riddles and explain strategies used to solve them. 


3 LEARN: Students will: 
e Work cooperatively with a group to design a simple investigation. 
e Collect data that answers a question. 
e Measure lengths using centimeters. 


4 LEARN: Students will: 
e Work cooperatively with a group of students. 
e Communicate information with others in oral and written forms. 
e Represent and interpret data. 
e Draw a conclusion using data and explain the evidence used. 


5 LEARN: Students will: 
* Identify and connect to the characters in a new story. 
* Develop strategies for dealing with hurtful behavior. 


6 LEARN: Students will: 
* Analyze strategies in commercials used to sell a product. 
* Determine the effectiveness of a commercial. 
e Work collaboratively to brainstorm ideas for a radio commercial. 


7 LEARN: Students will: 
e Use life skills strategies to create and present a commercial. 
e Actively listen to others as they present. 
* Assess others’ performance with honesty and empathy. 


8 SHARE: Students will: 
e Review strategies used in life skills. 
* Set personal goals. 


9 SHARE: Students will: 
* Collaborate to create a class pledge. 
* Follow an agreed upon process. 


10 SHARE: Students will: 
e Collaborate to complete a class pledge. 
e Use creativity to show progress as a "stronger me.” 
* Self-assess understanding of life skills. 
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Materials Used 


Student book Pencil Chart paper Crayons 


PRIMARY 3 
DISCOVER F 


Scissors Markers Bell 


Aluminum foil Paper tubes 


Kd 


Meter stick Recyclable materials 
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E-SE6i9:MB Overview 


Students will: * Collaboration * Student book 
Ee si MAN * Communication © Pencil 
e Identify specific skills according to * Life skills 
prior knowledge. * Pledge 
*  Sel£assess early understanding of life 
skill ° Self-management 


In the first lesson, students will define and 
give examples of life skills. Be prepared with 


; Collaboration: Communication: 
either chart paper or an area on the board 
that can be saved for reference throughout the * Respect for other opinions. * Reading, writing, non-verbal 
chapter. communication skills. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Dir CCTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. Ask students to think, reflect, share, and listen. Encourage 
students to lead this routine as they become more comfortable. 


This is a time to excite your students about the chapter. 


TEACHER SAY: We have an exciting year of learning ahead of us. As we begin, let's see what 
you remember from last year. What are some important things you remember learning in Pri- 


mary 2? 


Note to Teacher: At the beginning of the school year, students are sometimes less willing to share ideas whole 
group. During discussions in today’s lessons and throughout the first chapter, it may be necessary to elicit 
responses by giving an example of your own or by repeating something you overheard in discussion. While 
students are working together either in small groups or with a partner, make note of some of the comments 
you hear that can further the whole group discussion. If there are not many whole group responses, ask 
students you observed to share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER DO: Allow time for students to think, and then introduce the instructional strategy 
Popcorn. Choose one student to share. After the student finishes, ask him or her to choose another 
student to share by saying, “I will Popcorn to ? Sharing continues for three to five students. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Share learning remembered from the previous school year. 


TEACHER SAY: Your teachers will be proud of what you remember. We are going to add to 
what you learned with fun new experiences throughout this upcoming year. We have so much to 
explore. We are going to begin the year learning about “Living Healthy.” What do you think we 
might learn? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose three students to answer the question before 


continuing, 
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EA Collaboration 


CA Communication 


Note to Teacher: This would be a good time to have students explain how the Calling Sticks are used in 
class for those who may not be familiar with the strategy. 


AS STUDENTS DO: Predict what they will learn. 


2. TEACHER SAY: All of your ideas are very good. We will be learning about how we can keep 
our bodies, minds, and classroom healthy. In later chapters we will learn about making healthy 
choices. This chapter is called, “Making a Stronger Me.” What do you think of when you hear 
the words “stronger me?” 


S&S STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We often think of making our bodies stronger. Did you know we can also 
make our minds and our abilities stronger? I am sure that all of you have an experience in the 
past where your mind got stronger-maybe as you learned something new or difficult? Turn to 
your Shoulder Partner and share a time your mind got stronger. 


228 STUDENTS DO: Share experiences with a Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Our Share Project for this chapter will be to create a resource that we can use 
all year long. As Primary 3 students, you can do even more than you did last year. One skill we 
will learn this year that is hard for younger students is tracking our own progress as learners. 
The first part of our project will be to make personal goals to track throughout the year. The 
second part will be working together to write a pledge for our class. Have you ever heard the 
word PLEDGE before? Who wants to share what you think it means? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Raise hands to define pledge as a promise or something similar. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, a pledge is a promise to ourselves and each other. This year we will work 
together as a team of learners, helping each other succeed and making our classroom healthy and 
happy. We will use some important tools on our learning journey. We will call these tools “life 
skills." When you put these words together, "life? and "skills," what do you think they mean? 


TEACHER DO: Direct students to talk at tables or in other small groups. Walk around and listen to 
discussions, encouraging students to listen to others’ ideas, even if they disagree. This is an opportu- 
nity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration. 


Note to Teacher: This is a good time to informally assess students early understandings. Are students able 
to build a definition by combining words? Are students able to effectively communicate ideas? Are students 
listening to others ideas and building upon them? 


os STUDENTS DO: Communicate and listen to others’ ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: I heard many good ideas about the term “life skills.” Let’s make a class defini- 
tion that we can all agree upon. We will start with one definition. Then we will use other ideas 
to add to it or change some of the words until we are able to agree upon one definition to share. 


TEACHER DO: Choose one or a few students to share ideas for an initial definition. Record ideas 
on the board for all students to see, then invite two or three other students to add or change words 
until one class definition is created. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Communication. 


Note to Teacher: Make certain students understand that a skill is something we practice and then hope to 
learn to do well. 


66 STUDENTS DO: Work together as a team, discussing and adding ideas to create a class 
definition. 


3. TEACHER SAY: What a good definition. Now that we have a definition, let me give you some 
examples of life skills. I will write these on the board so you have time to think about them. 


TEACHER DO: Record the following phrases on the board. Leave room under each to write exam- 
ples. Read each word aloud as you write. 
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e Collaboration 
* Communication 
° Self-management 


Note to Teacher: Since these words may be completely new to students, guide them in sounding out and 
repeating the words as needed. Lead a discussion, such as outlined below, to explore students early under- 


standing of each skill. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Read the words with the teacher. 


TEACHER SAY: You have already demonstrated collaboration today. Collaboration means 
working together. Let's all demonstrate good collaboration now. Pretend that you and your 
Shoulder Partner are working together to paint a sign welcoming others to our classroom. Col- 
laborate, discuss, and decide what supplies you would need. 


os STUDENTS DO: Talk together to plan supplies needed. 


TEACHER DO: Observe whether students are talking together, sharing, and listening to each oth- 
er's ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: I heard and saw good collaboration. I will use Calling Sticks to choose a few 
students. Please describe how you and your partner collaborated. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Explain how partners shared, listened, and responded to each other's 
ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: As responsible Primary 3 students, you know that each of you has to be 
involved, or participate, to collaborate well. Collaboration will be an important life skill to 
work on this year. A big part of collaboration is communication. We communicate our ideas 
and our feelings in many ways. Raise your hand if you would like to share ways you communi- 
cate with others. 


TEACHER DO: Refer to the second life skill listed as you introduce communication. 


os STUDENTS DO: Explain ways to communicate such as talking, writing, listening, and 
through body language. 


TEACHER SAY: I can already tell we will be good communicators. One focus for our year will 
be to learn to communicate better through our writing skills. When we read stories, the author 
of the story communicates how the characters are feeling. The words an author uses can make 
us smile, laugh, or even cry sometimes. As Primary 3 students, we will learn to use words that 
help us communicate our ideas better. 


TEACHER DO: If you have a picture book or a novel you are currently or planning on reading to 
the class, read a passage that invites the reader to see a specific image in their mind or feel a specific 
emotion. Ask students how the author communicates these ideas to the reader. Invite discussion 
about how ideas are communicated through writing. 


os STUDENTS DO: Discuss written communication. 


TEACHER SAY: I am looking forward to us becoming stronger writers. Let’s think about other 
ways we communicate. What are some ways we communicate through art? 


TEACHER DO: Choose students to share ideas, such as through color and patterns. If available, 
show one drawing or picture for students to discuss. 


AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 

TEACHER SAY: Another way we communicate is silently or through body language. You 
learned about body language in Primary 2. Let’s demonstrate body language now. Everyone 
stand and we will communicate with each other through body language. 


TEACHER DO: Ask students to show emotions only through facial or body movement. Begin with 
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something simple such as: Show that you are happy. Remind students they are only communicat- 
ing through body language, so there should be no talking. Other suggestions include: sad, excited, 
scared, having a new idea, ready to listen, interested in a conversation, confused. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Use facial expression and gestures to communicate. 


TEACHER SAY: As we work on our life skills this year, we will learn about appropriate ways to 
communicate ideas in different situations. Let's look at the last life skill written on the board. It 
is self-management. As older students, you are able to control your behavior and things you do. 
Talk to your Shoulder Partner for a minute. What do you think is meant by self-management? 


pat STUDENTS DO: Communicate ideas with a Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Invite students to share ideas whole group. Then explain that self-management is 
a new skill they can use as older students to include setting and working toward goals and thinking 
beyond the present to include long-term ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We will develop our self-management skills this year by setting goals and 
making certain we achieve those goals. We will look at our progress and learn to work on small 
goals in order to reach bigger goals. Let’s think about one way we can do this. Take a minute 
to think, and then share with your Shoulder Partner one goal you would like to make for this 
school year. 


os STUDENTS DO: Think and share goals. 


TEACHER SAY: I heard some big goals. One goal I heard was [summarize an overheard goal, 
such as becoming a better reader]. What would be one thing you would do today to help reach 
that goal? 


oO o STUDENTS DO: Suggest ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes. To reach a big goal, we can make smaller goals along the way. There 

are many ways you will show self-management this year. It looks like we have a good start in 
understanding some life skills. Let's look back at our definition. Do these words help explain 
our definition of life skills? We will use Thumbs Up to share. You can show your answer in three 
ways. Show a Thumbs Up if the words fit our definition. Turn your thumb down if you disagree 
or if it is not a good definition. Turn your thumb to the middle if you are not quite sure. 


TEACHER DO: As you give this direction, model each hand gesture for students. Make certain all 
students show thumbs. This serves as a quick preassessment for understanding. If needed, adjust the 
class definition according to students’ responses. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Let's use our new student book to help us remember the meaning of life skills. 
TEACHER DO: Hand out one student book per student. Make sure each student has a pencil. 
TEACHER SAY: I am always curious when I get a new book. Let's take a minute to open our 
student books and look through the pages briefly. I think you will find we have lots of interest- 
ing things to learn this year. 


TEACHER DO: Allow a few minutes for students to explore. 


os dipai DO: Glance through the pages, sharing what they find interesting with nearby 
students. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that you have had some time to explore, open your student book to the 
page Life Skills. Follow along as I read the directions. 


pa READ ALOUD: Follow each direction. Write your answers neatly. 
TEACHER SAY: Read number 1 with your Shoulder Partner. Once you are ready, go ahead and 
complete number 1 only. When you finish, put your pencil down so I know you are ready to 


continue. 
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TEACHER DO: Walk around the classroom, helping students as needed. 
os STUDENTS DO: Copy the definition with help from a neighbor if needed. 


BA READ ALOUD: Below are life skills we will work on in class this year. Put a star in front 
of the skills you are good at already. Put a circle next to skills you need to improve upon. 


TEACHER SAY: This is a tool for you to start thinking about yourself as a thinker and a learner. 
Take your time and think about each line before answering. 


TEACHER DO: Depending on your students literacy levels, consider reading each statement aloud, 
adding a brief explanation if needed. Allow Think Time after each statement. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Self-assess skills. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Remember that the name of this chapter is “Making a Stronger Me.” It may 
seem strange that we are beginning by thinking about life skills. Let’s think hard for a minute. 


How do you feel when you communicate your ideas well? What happens when you do not com- 
municate clearly or others do not understand you? 


39 STUDENTS DO: Share experiences and ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: When we demonstrate good life skills, we feel good. We feel strong. Life skills 
will also help us work together as a class. 


TEACHER DO: Encourage a brief discussion on how life skills, health, and being strong are related. 


os STUDENTS DO: Ask questions and discuss. 
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EXS oP Overview 


Students will: e Critical thinking e Student book 
e Share strategies used for critical m ipd 
thinking. 


* Solve riddles and explain strategies 
used to solve them. 


Have available the Life Skills chart created by 
students in Lesson 1. Critical Thinking: Collaboration: 


* Explain thinking processes. * Respect for other opinions. 


A Discover (90 minutes) 


Directio INS  L Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our first lesson, we talked about the focus of this chapter: life skills. Let's 
look at the list we began in our previous lesson. 


TEACHER DO: Call on students to help read and discuss the life skills introduced in the previous 
lesson. Encourage questions and discussion. 


os STUDENTS DO: Read life skills list and ask questions. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Today we will focus on a new life skill that will be important as we work 
together: critical thinking. Let’s begin with a short discussion about what critical thinking 
might look like. What do you do when you want to remember something new? 


Qoi tical Thinking| TEACHER DO: Allow about 15 seconds of Think Time before choosing a student to begin the 
5| discussion. Record responses of three to five children on the board or on chart paper. Encourage stu- 


dents to respond to others’ ideas and provide a variety of answers. This is an opportunity for students 
to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


Note to Teacher: Students oflen raise hands quickly in hopes of being chosen to answer a question. By 
waiting five to 10 seconds, students will learn that taking time to think before responding will help them 
discover their best answer. It is not necessary to choose the student whose hand is raised first. Consider 
explaining this explicitly to help students understand the rationale behind different participation strategies. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Think before responding with ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: You already have good thinking strategies. Another time we often use critical 
thinking is when we try to identify our own errors in math problems. Thinking critically means 
to slow down and consider our own thoughts and thought process. Think Time is a familiar 
strategy that helps us in our discussions. How does Think Time help you use critical thinking? 


2s STUDENTS DO: Share experiences. 
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TEACHER SAY: When we use critical thinking skills, we actually think about thinking. That 
may sound funny, but it is important to be able to explain our thinking to ourselves and others. 
Let's think about what you do when you have more than one answer to choose from. How do 
you choose the correct answer? 


TEACHER DO: Take answers after allowing Think Time. If needed, suggest ideas such as: look 

at all possible answers, think about what I already know, check if the answer makes sense to me, 
remember what has been studied in class, use previous experiences. Note in the discussion that these 
strategies work even when there is not just ONE right answer. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Explain the use of reasoning, checking answers, and other ways. 


3. TEACHER SAY: These all are good examples of how you use critical thinking skills. We can 
also call these STRATEGIES. Let's use our strategies to make some discoveries in our student 
books. Turn to the page Using Critical Thinking Skills. 


TEACHER DO: Make certain all students are on the same page and that each student has a 
Shoulder Partner. The following task is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skills: Com- 
munication and Collaboration. 


TEACHER SAY: Collaborate with your Shoulder Partner to identify each picture. Think about 
the clues you use to solve each mystery image and any other strategies you used. We will go over 
the answers together when everyone has finished. 


os STUDENTS DO: Collaborate to identify the image excerpts. 


TEACHER SAY: Some of the pictures are more difficult than others. Let’s go over your answers. 
We may have different answers and different ways to solve and that is good. We can learn from 
each other’s ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Take more than one answer for each picture, making certain students talk about 
the different clues used. As students describe the thinking strategies they used, identify the abstract 
strategy used for the class, such as: 

* Brainstorming possible answers 

* Considering prior knowledge and learning 

* Considering prior experiences 

e Checking to see if an answer is reasonable 


‘The pictures in order are: a butterfly wing, a bee’s head, and a piece of fabric. Remind students it 
is not expected that all answers are correct but they should be able to explain the strategies used to 
identify each mystery image. 


pid STUDENTS DO: Discuss answers and strategies and correct own work. 


TEACHER SAY: As you worked together to identify these mystery images, what life skills did 
you use? Also tell us how these life skills helped you decide on an answer. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share examples of collaboration and communication. 


TEACHER SAY: You are already using your critical thinking skills. Lets keep using these skills 
as we try to solve some riddles. Who can explain what a riddle is? 


TEACHER DO: Allow Think Time before choosing a student. If students have not had experience 
with riddles, explain what riddles are and give an example of a riddle such as: What goes up but 
never comes down? (your age) 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share other riddles or explanations of how to solve riddles. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to the next page in your student book, Riddles. You will work with a 
Shoulder Partner. Read the directions and complete the page together. Be sure to talk with your 
partner about the strategies you use to solve the riddles. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Work together to solve riddles and share strategies. 
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eq Collaboration 


TEACHER DO: Help students as needed to communicate strategies used to solve the riddles. Guide 
students to put away student books as they finish. If some students finish early, invite them to work 
together in a separate area, making up their own riddles. This is an opportunity for students to prac- 
tice the Life Skill: Collaboration. 


4. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today I hope you realized what good thinkers you are. We did a lot thinking 
about our own thinking. When we think about strategies, it helps us become better thinkers. 
Who in this room is a good thinker? 


SS STUDENTS DO: Respond. 

TEACHER SAY: We also collaborated with each other today. Collaboration is when we work 
together to find answers. This is another life skill that is really important. Who can share how 
you collaborated with your Shoulder Partner today? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share examples of collaboration. 


TEACHER DO: If necessary, define and give examples of collaboration. After a short discussion, ask 
students to share with their families how they are using critical thinking and collaboration in school. 
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Weisseya sc) Overview 


Students will: * Data * Student book 
. Work cooperatively with a group to d TES Else bris EE 
design a simple investigation. 
e Collect data that answers a question. * Reliable * Crayons 
* Measure lengths using centimeters. e Chart paper or board 
* ‘Tape 


* Meter stick 


Collect supplies needed for experiment (listed in Materials). Read the directions 
prior to leading in class. The experiment is best done in groups of three so that each 


student has a role. Find a location where students have enough room to jump for- 
ward, possibly a hallway or open space outside. Depending on the amount of space 
available, consider having all students jump from the same line one or two at a time, 
or consider having groups spread out and put down their own tape for a starting line. 
As an alternative, consider doing this experiment in partnership with the Physical * Collect problem-related data. 
Education teacher. If students are not able to answer the question, “How far can we 
jump?" safely in the classroom or outside, guide students to ask other questions they 
can test such as, “How many times can we jump in 30 seconds?” or “How high can 
we jump?" 


Problem-Solving: 


Collaboration: 


* Respect for other opinions. 


Q. Learn (90 minutes) 


D 1FeECTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER DO: Distribute or ask students to retrieve the student books. 


TEACHER SAY: Yesterday, we learned about the life skill of collaboration. What do you do 
when you want to get better at something, like reading, riding a bike, or passing a soccer ball? 


A STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Good collaboration skills will help us learn better all year long. If we want to 
get better at collaborating, we need to practice. Today we are going to practice collaboration as 
we do a science investigation. Please turn in your student books to Run and Jump. What do you 
see in the picture on this page? 


zr STUDENTS DO: Share observations. 


TEACHER SAY: You have great observations. Let's find out what the directions say. 


TEACHER DO: Choose a student to read the directions above the picture, or read them aloud to 
the class. Give students several minutes to study the picture and think of questions. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Review the photo and share questions. 


TEACHER SAY: You asked some great questions. Scientists always begin their work by asking 
questions. The questions that many scientists ask are a very specific type. Many scientists ask 
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questions that can be answered by measuring something. Look at the picture in your student 
book again. Follow along as I read the directions at the bottom of the page. 


DA READ ALOUD: There are lots of things we could measure in this photo. Record your 
questions about what is measurable. Example: How FAR did he run? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Review the photo again and consider questions that could be answered by 


measuring. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose students to offer questions that could be answered 
by measuring something. Facilitate student discussion by asking another student to agree or disagree 
that the suggested question is measurable or by asking another student to identify what would be 
measured (or what tool could be used) to answer the question. Other examples of measurable ques- 
tions include: 

e How fast is he running? 

* How far (or high) will he jump? 

* How long does he stay in the air before landing? 

e How much does he (or his shoes) weigh? 

* How long are his legs? 


TEACHER SAY: You have a lot of good questions about this athlete. There are a lot of different 
things we could measure. Choose three of your favorite questions from our conversation and 
record them on the lines in your books. 


228 STUDENTS DO: Record three measureable questions. 


2. TEACHER SAY: We are going to do an investigation to answer the question: How far can we 
jump? Finding the answer to this question is the goal of our investigation. Please think about 
this question as we do the investigation. 


TEACHER DO: Write the question on the board for reference throughout the investigation. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's imagine we are all walking down the road together. Where might we be 
going? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas of where the class is going. 


TEACHER SAY: All of a sudden, we are stopped by a deep trench in the road. Someone suggests 
we jump across it, but it looks pretty wide. We want to make sure that we can all get across 
safely. We measure that the trench is 80 cm wide. Now we need to test how far we can all jump. 
How many students do you think will be able to get across? 


S. STUDENTS DO: Make predictions. 


TEACHER SAY: We are going to test this. For us to be able to conduct a successful investiga- 
tion, we all need to work together and follow directions. I will Model each step. Remember that 


as scientists, we follow a clear procedure to make certain our results are reliable. What do you 
think that word means: RELIABLE? 


A STUDENTS DO: Offer ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Reliable means that we can count on the results and that the results are 
accurate. You can also use reliable to describe a person that you can really depend on, like your 
mother or grandmother. 


Please turn in your student books to How Far Can We Jump? We are going to read all of the 
steps together. Then we will gather our materials and begin collecting our data. 


TEACHER DO: Choose students to read each instruction and discuss any questions. Ask a few stu- 
dents for ideas about how to stay safe during this investigation, such as removing obstacles from or 
not standing in the space where another student might land. Give clarification, help students prepare 
materials, and review expectations of behavior as needed. Divide students into groups of three. 
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3. TEACHER SAY: First, count off in your group, assigning numbers 1, 2, and 3. You will take 
turns jumping and recording your distance, starting with number 1. Decide who in your group 
will mark the landing and who will measure for the first jumper. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Count off and assign initial roles. 


TEACHER DO: Facilitate the brief investigation as planned and described in the student books, 
reminding students to bring student books and pencils to their work areas in order to record results. 
If time allows, encourage each student to jump two or three times and to record the longest attempt. 
This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skills: Problem-Solving and Collaboration. 


22A STUDENTS DO: Conduct investigation. 


TEACHER DO: Allow groups time for each student to jump and record their measurement. As stu- 
dents work, circulate around the room to assist where needed. Listen and watch for good examples 
of collaboration and problem-solving, periodically announcing what you see or hear. For example, “I 
like the way [X] listened to [Y's] idea for how to best measure the long distance." 


4. TEACHER SAY: You are wonderful jumpers. Now let's find out how far other students 
jumped. Read the directions for the last part of the page How Far Can We Jump? to yourself. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Ask 15 students how far they jumped and record a tally mark in the 
appropriate box. 


Note to Teacher: In recording student distances in a table format, students are practicing the computational 
thinking skill of creating an artifact to help them recognize patterns. To reinforce this skill, ask students to 
imagine why a simple list of 15 distances jumped would be a less helpful or less efficient way to record the 
data than the table format provided. 


TEACHER DO: Give students time to record measurements from 15 classmates. If needed, review 
how to fill out the table: For each distance jumped by a student, find the range that includes the 
distance and add a tally mark in the same row of the next column. For example, if four students 
jumped 45 cm, 52 cm, 56 cm, and 70 cm, the second row of the table would look like: 


41-80 cm II 


Provide structure, such as assigning paired groups to trade data and calling for rotation of paired 
groups as needed to ensure orderly sharing. While students work, circulate around the room to assist 
if students are having difficulty. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: You did a great job collecting data from your classmates. In order to collect 

the data, you had to use the important life skill of collaboration. Collaboration means that 

you work well together and respect each other's opinions. You will have many opportunities to 
practice this skill when you work together this year. Today you also practiced the life skill of 
problem-solving. One key step in solving a problem is collecting data, which you just did. What 
problem were you trying to solve today? 


AR STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Help students to recognize that the problem to solve was answering the questions, 
"How far can we jump?" and "Can we all jump over the trench in the road?" 


TEACHER SAY: You will work in your table groups for today's closing. The person who jumped 
the shortest distance will be today's group leader. Please discuss how you had to work together 
and use the life skills of collaboration and problem-solving to collect data and answer the ques- 
tion: How far can we jump? 
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: @@ STUDENTS DO: Assemble in groups and discuss. (This is an opportunity for students to 
i toto IUE ^ £9 practice the Life Skill: Collaboration.) 


TEACHER DO: Allow group discussion for about five minutes. Walk around and listen for exam- 
ples students give showing how they used the life skills of problem-solving and collaboration. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for all of your hard work today. You used some important life skills 
while you worked in groups to collect data to answer our question. In the next lesson, we will 
present the data we collected to others. 
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EXS NMS Overview 


Students will: * Decision-making e Student book 
* Work cooperatively with a group of c PEDE 
students. 
* Communicate information with others * Crayons 


in oral and written forms. * Tape 
e Represent and interpret data. 
* Draw a conclusion using data and 
explain the evidence used. * Chart paper or board 


Decide where students will hang graphs for Lent to Be 200 demeWok 0 


e Scissors 


the Gallery Walk at the end of the lesson. Communication: Decision-making: 
* Reading, writing, non-verbal * Identify results and unex- 
communication skills. pected results. 


^??- Learn (90 minutes) 


D IFECTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Yesterday, we used the life skills of collaboration and problem-solving to 
collect data that will help us answer a question. Who remembers what question we were 
investigating? 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas from memory. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, we are trying to answer the question: How far can we jump? Specifically, 
we want to know: Can the whole class jump at least 80 cm? What data did we collect so that we 
can answer this question? 


A22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: As we worked yesterday, we focused on practicing two life skills. What are two 
ways you had to work together to collect this information? 


TEACHER DO: Encourage students to discuss the roles each student had while jumping and mea- 
suring the distance each student jumped. 


A STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for reminding us how important the life skills of collaboration and 
problem-solving are when we are working together as scientists. Remember that many scientists 
ask questions that can be answered by measuring something. What did we measure yesterday? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


2. TEACHER SAY: After they collect and analyze their data, scientists communicate what 
they learned in a way that others can understand. Today, we are going to continue working as 
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Ea Communication 


@G Decision-Making 


scientists to review our data and share our results with the class. When we collect data, we often 
arrange it in a table to keep it organized. To review and communicate our data, let’s figure out a 
way to better SEE our data. What do you already know about making data visual? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share prior knowledge about graphs from math. 


TEACHER SAY: When we want to review our data and communicate it to others, making it 
visual can help. Graphs are visual aids that help us see similarities and differences between 
groups. Often, our brains process information faster when we see an image than a list of words 
and numbers. Let's first look at some options we have and choose one that makes the most 
sense. Please turn in your student books to Presenting Data. Read the directions to yourself and 
work with a Shoulder Partner to select the option you think is best. 


TEACHER DO: Relate the data given back to the image of the athlete from the beginning of 
Lesson 3, reminding students that, “How high did he jump?" was another option for a measureable 
question. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Read the directions, discuss the options presented, and then circle the 
preferred option for communicating the data. 


TEACHER DO: Facilitate a class conversation about the pros and cons of each style for commu- 
nicating the data. Ultimately, students should recognize that a graph is more helpful than sentences 
for quickly communicating data. Students should also realize that the bar graph is easier to read for 
comparisons because the grouped dots are hard to count. If students have already learned line plots 
in math, allow them to choose between a bar graph and a line plot for the next page. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Making our data visual can help us analyze it and communicate it to others. 
Let's work on transforming the table of 15 students’ distances into a visual graph. We will work 
in the same groups as the investigation. Make sure you have a pencil and crayons out to use as 
you turn to the page Graphing How Far We Can Jump. Read the directions as a group, then 
complete the graph using your table from the previous lesson. 


^*^ STUDENTS DO: Create a graph of the data collected in the previous lesson and answer 
questions about the graphs created. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life 
Skill: Communication.) 


TEACHER DO: Support students as needed in transferring the information from the table to a 
graph. Encourage students to peer-check (review with other students in the class). As groups finish, 
hang one graph from each group around the room. Students will engage in a Gallery Walk to 
observe the data on the graphs. 


4. TEACHER SAY: You are very good at creating graphs. We are going to look at the graphs 
each group created to see what we can learn about the question we asked: How far can we jump? 
Let's take a Gallery Walk. Observe silently at first, then we will discuss what we noticed. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Move around the room and observe graphs. (This is an opportunity for 
students to practice the Life Skill: Decision-Making.) 


TEACHER DO: Put students back in working groups to discuss what they discovered from the 
graphs. Lead a discussion about the graphs. Questions could include: 

e What similarities did you see? What differences did you notice? 

e Which category/range/distance had the most students? Which had the least? 

* Why do some of the graphs look different? 


* How does a bar graph help to communicate data? 


5. TEACHER SAY: Let's return to our story of walking down the road. We measured the trench 
and found out it was 80 cm wide. Look at the data you collected from 15 students. How many 
of those students would be able to jump across? Talk with your group. 


os STUDENTS DO: Decide whether the 15 students surveyed would be able to cross. 
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TEACHER SAY: Can we answer our question? Can everyone in the class safely jump across the 
trench? 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas and provide evidence. 


TEACHER DO: Listen as groups use graphs as evidence to decide who would be able to cross. 
Facilitate a discussion to answer the question for a class, prompting students to cite evidence and 
explain their thinking. Students should recognize that if any graph includes bars in one of the first 
two categories (0-40 cm and 41-80 cm), those students would not be able to jump across the trench. 
If this is the case, extend the discussion to ask students for other creative ideas about how to safely 
cross the trench (since leaving a student behind is not an option). 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we used another life skill: decision-making. One key part of making 
decisions is identifying our results. We also used the skill of communication. Turn to your 
Shoulder Partner and describe how we used communication today. 


os STUDENTS DO: Reflect on communication with their Shoulder Partner. 

TEACHER SAY: We are going to use Aha/Hmm? in your table groups for today’s closing. Please 
share one or two “ahas,” or something new that you learned today, and one “hmm?,” or ques- 
tion you still have. The person who has the fewest number of letters in their name will share 
first. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Assemble in groups and discuss. 


TEACHER DO: Allow group discussion for about five minutes. Walk around and listen for new 
learning and questions students share. 


TEACHER SAY: You were great communicators today. You worked together well to make deci- 
sions about the results of our experiment. This will help you learn from each other all year long. 
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Ese: Overview 


Students will: * Empathy * Student book 
* Identify and make connections to the t 
à * Pencils 
characters in a new story. 
* Develop strategies for dealing with * Crayons 


hurtful behavior. 


Prepare two poster papers. One poster says, 


"Rashad wants Zeina to be happy, so he agrees Empathy: Collaboration: Endurance: 
with her idea of writing the script about Sara 


5 A * Demonstrate empath * Respect for * Evaluate and 
Ahmed.” The other poster says, “Rashad sug- : Le sae uw 
ae : à in communicating other opinions. analyze stressful 
gests explaining each idea and taking a group : SUN 
with others. (tense) situations. 


» 
vote. 


Q Learn (90 minutes) 


D IFECTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. Ask students to think, reflect, share, and listen. Encourage 
students to lead this routine as they become more comfortable. 


TEACHER SAY: We have talked about six important life skills in the past few lessons. Who can 
name one? 


TEACHER DO: Call on students with hands raised until all six life skills have been named (collabo- 
ration, communication, self-management, critical thinking, problem-solving, and decision-making). 


pat STUDENTS DO: Offer ideas from memory. 


TEACHER SAY: In our first lesson, you considered which skills you were good at and which 
skills you wanted to work on. Now that you know a little more, turn to a Shoulder Partner to 
name one skill you would like to work on this year. 


22 STUDENTS DO: With a partner, identify a life skill to work on. 


TEACHER SAY: Your goals are very worthy. Throughout the year, we will work on improving 
these skills so we can learn as much as possible. In our last lesson, we focused on decision-mak- 
ing and communication. In our next few lessons, we will be learning about and practicing more 
strategies we can use to work together. Think about times you have worked with others. Is it 
always easy? 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time, then ask a few students to share ideas. 


25s STUDENTS DO: Reflect on experiences collaborating with others. 


TEACHER SAY: Did any group encounter a conflict as you were doing the jumping investiga- 


tion? Can someone describe a conflict your group had and also be kind while describing the 


disagreement or difficulty? 
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TEACHER DO: As students answer, prompt them to describe what happened and reflect on the 
conflict itself rather than putting blame on another student. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Share experiences from the jumping investigation. 


TEACHER SAY: Sometimes when we work together, we also get along easily. Sometimes we do 
not get along very well. Today we will think and learn more about skills needed to deal with 
conflict when it comes up in our groups. Turn your student book to the page A New Year. Let's 
meet a new friend, Rashad. Remember that last year, we read about Nour and her family and 
friends. Rashad is a new character who is in Primary 3 just like you. He is going to help us as 
we learn throughout the year. Follow along as I read. 


Note to Teacher: Depending on student literacy levels, you may adjust how the story is read. Consider 
having students read the story in small groups or having a few proficient readers read aloud to the class. 


TEACHER DO: Read the story aloud. Pause to explain unfamiliar words if needed. After the story, 
ask the questions below, pausing to allow students to discuss answers with a Shoulder Partner, then 
using Calling Sticks to select students to answer for the whole class. Encourage students to look 
back at the story as needed to answer each question. Prompt students to provide evidence from the 
story and facilitate discussion as appropriate. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for following along as I read. Let’s answer some questions about the 
story. 

* Who are the characters in the story? 

e What do we know about the characters? 

e What happens in the story? 

* How do the characters feel? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond to questions with a Shoulder Partner. 
2. TEACHER SAY: To think more about what is happening in this story, we are going to 


Brainstorm all of the different ideas we can think of for how Rashad could handle this difficult 
situation. 


[C Empathy 
students to practice the Life Skills: Empathy and Endurance.) 
TEACHER DO: Give students ample time to discuss ideas with each other. 
5. TEACHER SAY: You have wonderful ideas about what Rashad might do to deal with the 
problem he is having at school. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Brainstorm ideas in partners or small groups. (This is an opportunity for 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion that encourages students to think about the ways in which 
Rashad may solve the problem, such as: 

* Who else might Rashad be able to ask for help? 

e How could Rashad describe to Zeina how he is feeling? 

e What tools could Rashad use to solve the problem? 


S&S. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 

TEACHER DO: As students share ideas, record their answers according to the strategy used to 
deal with the problem. For example, if a student suggests that Rashad could tell Zeina how he feels, 
record the strategy as, “Be honest and communicate your feelings.” 

TEACHER SAY: Your ideas are a great start. You have learned that collaboration is a very 
important life skill in order to work well with others. Recall that collaboration means that you 
have respect for others’ opinions. Do you think Zeina collaborates well in this story? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Encourage students to use evidence from the story to explain their reasoning. 
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ro Collaboration 


4. TEACHER SAY: You already know some ways to handle difficult situations like Rashad is 
having with his friend, Zeina. Let's look at some other examples of when friends may have to 
deal with hurtful behavior. Please turn in your student books to What Would You Do? We will 
read the directions together. 


RA READ ALOUD: Match the solution you are most likely to use with each scenario. There 
may be more than one correct answer. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read the scenarios on the left and match each with a solution on the 
right. 


TEACHER DO: Give students time to finish matching the hurtful behavior with a solution. While 
they are working, circulate around the room to assist if students are having difficulty. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Very good. Let's read more of the story to find out what Rashad does about 
the problem he is having in class. Please turn in your student books to Asking for Help. This 
time, take a few moments to read the story silently to yourself. If you do not know some words, 
that is okay. We will read and think about the story together in a few moments. 


TEACHER DO: Give students ample time to read the story. If students struggle to read inde- 
pendently, encourage them to identify known words and review the text and images quietly until the 
class reconvenes to read the story together. 


A2 STUDENTS DO: Read the story silently. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's read the story aloud together. You may have noticed that the characters 
talk with a lot of feeling. As you read, practice expressing the style of the sentence in your voice. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose students to read the story, each reading one sen- 
tence. As students read sentences that include interrogative, exclamation, or imperative punctuation, 
prompt them to consider how they can express that style with their voices. If needed, read the story 
out loud to the class. 


6 6 STUDENTS DO: Read along. 


6. TEACHER SAY: Very good. You read with a lot of expression. Rashad got advice from his 
parents and his sister. Now he has to make a decision about what he is going to do when he goes 
back to school. We are going to use the On the Fence strategy to debate which idea he should 
use. 


TEACHER DO: Hang two poster papers up on opposite sides of the room. One poster says, 
"Rashad wants Zeina to be happy, so he agrees with her idea of writing the script about Sara 
Ahmed." The other poster says, "Rashad suggests explaining each idea and taking a group vote." 
Explain how students will use the On the Fence instructional strategy to decide which solution 
would be best for Rashad. Students walk to the side that expresses their opinion to group with other 
like-minded students. Students may also stay "on the fence" in the middle of the room if they are 
undecided. Students debate their opinion with evidence to persuade others in the room to agree with 
them. As students change their minds, they move to the corresponding area of the room. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Move to the side of the room that matches their opinion, then debate the 
question. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration.) 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER DO: Read the final part of the story Making a Decision in the student book aloud to 
the class. Facilitate discussion about how the friends resolve their conflict if enough time remains. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we talked about ways to deal with hurtful behavior. One important part 
of responding to conflict is to think about how others feel. The word we use for this is empathy. 
What are some examples of empathy you read or learned about today? 
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AR STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
TEACHER SAY: Thank you for all of your work today. Remember to use some of the strategies 


we learned today when you have a difficult situation with a friend. Tomorrow we will continue 
practicing life skills as we build a strong foundation for learning this year. 
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EXS oak Overview 


Students will: e Advertisement * Student book 
e Anal rategies in commercials used ; 
inni je * Band wagon * Pencils 
to sell a product. 
Determine the effectiveness of a * Commercial * Sample product cards 


commercial. 


ideas for a radio commercial. 


Critical Thinking: Collaboration: 

Prepare cards with sample products for com- ° Identify subject/topic-related * Respect for other opinions. 
mercial practice. Suggested products include: information. 

e Sandwich at a local fast food restaurant * Explain thinking processes. 

* Robot 

* Book 

* Board game 

e New drink flavor 

* Video game 


New ice cream flavor 


Ls Learn (90 minutes) 


D 1FeCCTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 


preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, we talked about how to deal with hurtful behavior. We 
learned that empathy is a word used to describe understanding how someone else feels. Can you 
remember a time you showed empathy with a friend or family? Be sure to explain your think- 
ing. I will use Calling Sticks to choose three students. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Share experiences. 


TEACHER DO: Use this brief discussion as an informal assessment of understanding for the term 
EMPATHY. 


2. TEACHER SAY: We have been learning about how we use life skills at school. We also use 
them every day in our lives outside of school. Some things we see or hear every day in our lives 
are commercials and advertisements. I think we need to use our life skills when listening to 
these commercials. Talk in your groups. What do you think, and why? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss experiences and ideas in small groups. 


TEACHER DO: As students discuss, listen to responses and build upon their discussions as you 
move to the whole group discussion. 


TEACHER SAY: I heard many of you say commercials use communication to get us to buy 


something. I also heard that commercials sometimes use tricks to persuade us. I wonder 
if critical thinking would help us not get tricked. Let's use our experiences to think about 
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@ Critical Thinking 


commercials we see on television or that play before online videos. What are some of the com- 
mercials you have seen lately? I will list three or four on the board as we Brainstorm ideas. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Recall recent commercials. 
TEACHER DO: Record responses on the board, leaving room to add other information. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. Now let's think about why you remember these commercials. Is it 
the music, the people, or maybe the product itself? 


TEACHER DO: Record responses on the board. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share a variety of reasons. 


TEACHER SAY: These are what you remember, but what is the purpose of the commercial? 
What does the commercial want you to do? 


o e STUDENTS DO: Share answers. 


TEACHER DO: Record responses on the board. Be ready to continue the discussion by choosing 


one commercial to discuss. 


Note to Teacher: If possible, show students a popular commercial. Have students identify how the com- 
mercial invites students in, draws their attention, and encourages them to buy. An advertisement from a 
magazine or the newspaper could be used instead of a commercial. 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s think about this commercial. We will use our critical thinking skills to 
analyze the strategies used in the commercial. Then we can decide if the commercial helps us 
make good choices. 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion about some of the strategies used in the commercial or advertise- 
ment, Possible questions include: 

e Who is the commercial selling to? What is the intended audience? 

e How is music used? Is it an important part of the commercial? 

e Is the packaging colorful? Do the colors draw your attention? 

e Are cartoon characters or famous people being used? 

* How are words being used to persuade you? (Examples: You need this. It is easy to use.) 


After students have shared ideas, ask if the commercial is helping them to make good choices. Ask a 
few students to explain the reasoning behind their answers. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Discuss strategies used in commercials. (This is an opportunity for stu- 
dents to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking.) 


Note to Teacher: Students may have different opinions about whether the commercial helps them make 
good choices. If this happens, encourage students to listen to different points of view. On the Fence is a 
strategy that might help students clarify their ideas and come to a conclusion. Divide the room into two 
sides, one for each point of view. Have students physically move to one side or the other to correspond with 
individual beliefs. Students who cannot decide can stay in the middle (“on the fence”). Ask participants 
from each side to provide reasoning and students can move to the "other side of the fence” if they are per- 
suaded/convinced by classmates arguments. 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s go a little further in our thinking. We are going to analyze whether the 
content of the commercial helps us make a good decision. Part of making a good decision is 
knowing what to expect from a product. What are some facts in the commercial that help you 
know about the product itself? 


TEACHER DO: Using the commercial you have chosen, guide students to find examples of facts 
that could help them to make a good choice. Examples of questions include: 

e Does the commercial show you how the product works? 

* Ifthe product is food, does it give you nutritional facts? 

* Does the commercial give age limits or safety concerns? 

e s there a price listed? 
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© Collaboration 


re Communication 


pid STUDENTS DO: Share observations about the content of the commercial. 


TEACHER SAY: Companies use lots of strategies to sell us products. As buyers, we need to 
know what matters and what does not matter. For example, a car commercial might tell me 
about all the amazing features that help me talk on the phone and listen to music while driving. 
But what if the safety of the car matters most to me? A commercial about connection features 
would not help me make a good decision. What else do you need to know about the product in 
our commercial to make a good decision? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Extend the conversation to reinforce that some strategies used are just to get atten- 
tion. Other strategies give facts about the product. Help students identify the difference between 
facts that will guide them to a good decision about buying a product and those that are only meant 
to get their attention. 


TEACHER SAY: Does our commercial help you make a good decision? 


pas DN DO: Decide if the commercial gives enough information to make a good 
choice. 


3. TEACHER SAY: We have talked about one commercial. I wonder if other commercials use 
the same types of strategies. Let's see what we can find out. Open your student book to the page 
Commercials. 


TEACHER DO: Divide students into groups of three or four to work together. Consider moving 
students into new groups for this and the next learning experience. Make certain students are seated 
in groups before beginning instructions. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Get in groups with student books and pencils. 
TEACHER SAY: Let's read the directions together and review the selling strategies described. 


LI READ ALOUD: Talk with your group about one of the commercials you have seen. 
Describe the strategies used to advertise the product. Decide whether each strategy is 
used to get your attention or provide information. 


Note to Teacher: If radio, magazine, or newspaper advertisements are available, provide access to students 
and alter the directions. 


TEACHER SAY: Work together to decide on the commercial you are reviewing. Be sure every- 
one in your group has seen it. Once you decide, go ahead and begin. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Decide on a commercial to review. Work collaboratively to complete the 
page in the student book. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Col- 
laboration and Communication.) 


TEACHER DO: Walk around, helping students as needed. As you hear good life skills being used 
during discussion, point these out to students in passing. For example, “Nadia, I like the way you are 
listening to your partner. That is a great demonstration of the life skill of collaboration.” As students 
finish, ask them to share conclusions with another team. 


4. TEACHER SAY: I heard you using some great communication skills. Did you find a commer- 
cial that can help you make a good choice? If so, what part of the commercial helped you? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Raise hands to respond. 
TEACHER DO: List parts of a commercial that students can use to make good choices. 
5. TEACHER SAY: You worked well together on analyzing these commercials. Now let's experi- 


ence a commercial from the side of the seller. I have some pretend products written on cards. I 
will give each group a card. Your job will be to create a commercial for the product on the card. 
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TEACHER DO: Alter the learning experience based on available materials and format of commer- 
cials previously studied. 

* Film commercial (such as for TV or online video): Students create a commercial “concept” 
that includes a 30-second storyline and what images or text the viewer would see on the 
screen. A four-square template for drawing, such as for a brief comic strip, can help students 
visualize the plot and design. 

e Radio commercial: Students create a 30-second script (including sound or music cues) for 
a radio commercial to sell the pretend product. Students focus on creating a story and what 
verbal descriptions of the product the listeners need. 

* Print advertisement: Students create an advertisement formatted for print that includes 
images, colors, and text. 


TEACHER SAY: You and your team will begin work on the commercial today and present it 
tomorrow. Then we will decide whether or not we should buy your product. Are there any ques- 
tions about how we will make our commercials? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Ask questions. 


TEACHER DO: Respond to questions according to your class needs, then hand out one product 
card to each group. There will be duplicates. Suggestions for product cards are listed, but feel free to 
create your own: 

e Sandwich at a local fast food restaurant 

* Robot 

e Book 

* Board game 

e New drink flavor 

* Video game 

e New ice cream flavor 


TEACHER SAY: Once you have your product, take a few minutes to discuss product details 
with your group. Decide what exactly you are selling, then come up with a product name and 
write it at the top of the page A New Product: Brainstorm. 


os STUDENTS DO: Imagine details and a name for the new, pretend product. 


TEACHER SAY: When you have a product name, read the directions on the page with your 
team. You will have time today only to Brainstorm ideas. Remember, your goal is for us to buy 
your product. We will be listening to find out if your commercial persuades us to make a good 
choice. 


TEACHER DO: Walk around, listening and asking questions of students to guide their thinking. 
Make certain all students have been given a voice in the brainstorming. As you hear good life skills 
being used during discussion, point these out to students in passing. 


os STUDENTS DO: Listen to each other's ideas, record as many as possible, choose strategies 
to use. 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: I know we will hear some good commercial presentations in our next lesson. 
Before we end today, do you have any new questions about your goal for tomorrow? 


2 STUDENTS DO: Ask any questions pertaining to the commercial. 
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Wasser) Overview 


Students will: * Peer assessment * Student book 
e Use life skills strategies to create and 4 1 
8 * Requirements e Pencils 
present a commercial. 
e Actively listen to others as they present. * Extra paper (one or two 
* Assess others’ performance with hon- sheets per group) 
esty and empathy. o Ceyox 


Be sure students are in their working groups 


prior to beginning class. Canal inking: kouna 
* Identify subject/topic related * Provide effective feedback. 
information. 


* Explain thinking processes. 


»- Learn (90 minutes) 


D IFECTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: It looks as though you are excited to work on today’s presentations. Before we 
start, I wonder: Why are we talking about commercials if we are learning about life skills? I will 
use Calling Sticks to choose three people to share after we have had Think Time. 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time, then choose three people to share ideas. Allow for discussion 
as needed. 


E TT ®© STUDENTS DO: Reflect on life skills being used in the study of commercials. (This is an 
Thinking] em 6 7 
Critical ns. opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking.) 
2. TEACHER SAY: I am glad you have made the connection. Life skills are not skills we learn 
only for school. We use them everywhere. Now it is time for you to begin working on your 
commercials. First, open your student book to A New Product: Brainstorm. Take a moment to 


review the page silently. When you are finished, look at me. Then I will know you are ready to 
begin. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Review brainstorm ideas independently. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Before we begin, we need to decide on requirements for your commercials. 
Who can explain what we mean when we say REQUIREMENTS? 


os STUDENTS DO: Give definition and examples of requirements. 


TEACHER DO: Requirements was a vocabulary word in Primary 2 and was used quite a bit to shape 
a student design project. Add explanation and examples if students struggle to remember the word. 


TEACHER SAY: We have some good examples of requirements we have used. Now let’s decide 
on requirements for your commercial. 
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D Accountability 


TEACHER DO: Take suggestions from students and list the agreed upon rules on the board. 
Requirements will depend on the format being used. Consider: 

* Time limit for radio or film (30 seconds) 

* Everyone participates 

* Music can or cannot be added (for radio or film) 

e Size restrictions for print 


4. TEACHER SAY: I really like the way you were able to cooperate with each other to decide 

on requirements for your commercials. Now we can begin working. You have already started 
with some ideas in your student book. As a team, review the first question: How will you get the 
listeners’ attention? Take time to decide as a group one way to introduce your product. Circle 
your choice in your book. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Use brainstorm ideas to choose one answer. 


TEACHER DO: Guide students step-by-step through the process of outlining and sketching the 
commercials based on the format chosen. Remind students to refer back to the brainstorm ideas as 
needed. Provide paper for groups to sketch, design, or script. Allow approximately 15 minutes of 
work time. Walk around, encouraging students and reminding them of the time left to work. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Use information to put together the commercial. 


TEACHER SAY: Now you are ready to practice presenting your commercial. You will have 10 
minutes to practice and then we will begin presenting to each other. Remember that everyone in 
the group should participate in the presentation. 


c0 STUDENTS DO: Practice presenting commercials, assigning roles as needed so that every- 
one in the group participates. 


Note to Teacher: Determine bow groups will present. Depending on time, you may want four or five groups 
to share with each other or each group to present to the entire class. Print advertisements might be best 
shared in smaller groups or with a Gallery Walk so they are more easily seen. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Are we ready to present our commercials? 


TEACHER DO: Instruct students on the process. Review rules of audience behavior. Allow each 
group to present. Once all groups have performed, pair groups for peer feedback. Make certain 
everyone has a student book. 


223 STUDENTS DO: Present commercials and listen carefully. 


6. TEACHER SAY: Your presentations were so much fun to hear. Now that we have been able 
to hear about all the commercials, you are going to present them one more time so we can get 
feedback. I have already paired each group with another group so that we can assess our peers. 
Please take out your student book and turn to Peer Assessment. Review the directions and read 
the page. When you are ready, look toward me. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Ask any clarifying questions. 

TEACHER DO: Review the page as needed. Review expectations for peer feedback. Tell students to 
allow time for recording responses in between presentations. This is an opportunity for students to 
practice the Life Skill: Accountability. 

22 STUDENTS DO: Perform and assess each other. 

TEACHER SAY: I am proud of you. I heard good expression in your voices. I saw people 
listening closely and trying to write good feedback for their friends. Now you will share that 
feedback. I want to hear good communication skills as you share with each other. 


AA STUDENTS DO: Share responsibly. 


TEACHER DO: Walk around, listening to student collaboration. 
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7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: What a special day this has been. You showed how well you can use your life 
skills in many ways today. Who would like to share life skills someone else in the class showed 
today? 


22. STUDENTS DO: Share about another student. 
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ES oak: Overview 


Students will: * Compliment * Student book 
e Review strategies used in life skills. . 
* Pencils 
* Set personal goals. 
* Crayons 


* Using sticky notes or small cards, write 
the name of each student on one card. 
Students will use the cards at the end 


of the lesson. Critical "Thinking: Self-Management: 
* Consider writing your own goals as a * Identify subject/topic related * Review progress in realizing 
model for students. Use the student fifoyasseuiter. goals. 


pc UR EIS * Explain thinking processes. 


wo Share (90 minutes) 


D IrECTIONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we are going to start our Share Project. Let's think back on what we 
have learned so far. Our chapter title is, "Making a Stronger Me." How do you think you are 
getting stronger through this chapter? First share with your Shoulder Partner, then I will choose 
a few students to share with the class. 


SS. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose four or five students to share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: We are becoming stronger thinkers, and we are building a strong community 
of learners as we learn about life skills. Let's take out our student books and review how we have 
demonstrated life skills so far. At your table, see if you can identify one example of each life skill 
in your work. 


S e mE TEACHER DO: List the life skills introduced on the board: collaboration, communication, 
Critical Thinking self-management, critical thinking, problem-solving, decision-making, and empathy. Hand out the 
student books. Allow time for everyone in each group to be involved in the discussion. This is an 
opportunity for students to practice the Life Skills: Critical Thinking. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Discuss the activities and life skills practiced each day. Focus on how each 
life skill was used. 


TEACHER SAY: You have important things to say about your work. Our Share Project is to 
make a resource for ourselves to help us remember and use the life skills all year long. There 
will be three parts to this resource: a reference list, personal goals, and a class pledge. Before we 
begin today, let's review our rubric for the project. Please open your student books to the page 
My Self-Assessment at the end of this chapter. 
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TEACHER DO: Review the structure and content of the rubric to clarify expectations for the Share 
Project. If any students are unfamiliar with how and why the rubrics are used, ask a student with 
experience in Primary 2 to explain. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Review and ask any questions. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Now that we know the expectations, let’s get started on the first part of our 
project. We have learned a number of strategies throughout this chapter. Let’s put these together 
in a reference list. When we write something down, it helps our brain remember the informa- 
tion. Why else do you think writing a list will help? 


AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Good. If we have a written list, we will also be able to refer back to it through- 
out the year. Please turn to the next page in your student book, Strategies I Can Use, and read 
the directions. 


2m STUDENTS DO: Turn to the correct page and read directions. 


TEACHER SAY: Our goal today is to record strategies we can use in class and other places as 
well. As you can see, some strategies are already listed to help us get started. Let's begin working 
on the page together. Think back about what we have learned about critical thinking. Brain- 
storm ideas with your Shoulder Partner first, and then we will list strategies together. 


TEACHER DO: Allow time for students to share ideas. Next, guide students through Brainstorm- 
ing with the whole group. Record strategies on the board. You may choose to ask students to put the 
strategy in context by referring back to experiences. Once a list has been created, direct students to 
record at least two more strategies in the table. 


2 STUDENTS DO: Share with Shoulder Partner and Brainstorm whole group. 


TEACHER DO: Continue Brainstorming with the whole group so a variety of strategies are pre- 
sented for each life skill. Choose different students to share ideas. Record on the board, observing 
and assisting students as needed. 


Possible strategies: 
e Critical thinking: Look back in student book to help remember what I have already learned. 
Ask myself, does my answer make sense? 
e Self-management: Assess progress toward goals. Be organized in my work. 
e Collaboration: Share my ideas and respect others’ ideas. Listen. Help someone if needed. Ask 
for help when needed. 
* Communication: Write in complete sentences and ideas. Listen to others. Speak clearly. 


zz STUDENTS DO: Share and record strategies. 


5. TEACHER SAY: You all seem to have a good idea of life skills and how to use them. This list 
will be very helpful throughout the year. Fold up the bottom corner of the page so you can find 
it easily when you need it. Now, lets work on the second part of our project. We are going to 
set personal goals for getting stronger. We have already talked a little about goals. Why do you 
think we should think about goals in our classroom? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share understanding of how goals help. 


TEACHER SAY: Earlier in this chapter, we talked about self-management as a life skill. When 
we decide to improve on something, a goal can help us improve. Let's go back to the very first 
page in this chapter, Life Skills. Review what you were already good at doing and what you 
thought you needed to work on in our first lesson. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Review original thoughts about life skills. 
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Self-Management 


TEACHER DO: When all have finished, direct students to the next page in the student book, My 
Goals. 


TEACHER SAY: We have all learned a lot since that first lesson. Let's consider the second cate- 
gory again. Let’s think together. What are two life skills you want to work on? Share ideas with 
your Shoulder Partner first. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Our first step to getting stronger is identifying what to work on. The second 
step is setting goals we want to achieve. Today we will set two goals. It is important to have a 
timeline in mind when you set a goal. We will set goals to reach by [choose a timeframe such as 
the end of the month or the end of the school term]. What should we think about when setting 
our own goals? 


TEACHER DO: Encourage discussion. Refer students to the list on the board to help consider life 
skills in real life contexts. 


TEACHER SAY: Remember, we use strategies to reach our goals. Everyone will have different 
goals. Think about what you want to improve upon as a Primary 3 learner and what strategies 
you will use. 


TEACHER DO: Provide your own or a couple generic examples of goals for improving life skills. 
For example, “I will explain my thinking for at least one question every lesson,” or, “I will practice 
listening to my group members closely when we work together." 


After any further discussion, direct students to work independently. Questions to guide student 
thinking may include: 

e Which skills are you already good at? 

e Which skills can you improve upon? 

e What strategies might you use to improve? 

* Who might you ask for help? 
This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: SelfManagement. 


os STUDENTS DO: Work independently to set own goals. 


TEACHER DO: Direct students to put away student books as they finish. Have available small 
cards with students’ names on each. 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s take time today to compliment a friend in the classroom. When someone 
gives a compliment to another person, they say something nice about that person. It can be 
something like, “I like the way you always smile at me in the morning,” or, “You share your art 
supplies with me.” Who can share a compliment you have received lately? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Give other examples. 


TEACHER SAY: I am handing out a card to each of you with another student's name on it. 
Without talking, write a compliment for that person about how he or she uses a life skill in our 
class. Then you will join me as we close today’s class. 


TEACHER DO: Tell students not to write their own names on the card. Place all the slips of paper 
in a basket or other container. These will be used to begin the next day. 


4. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for your work today. I am excited to see the notes you wrote to your 
classmates. We will share these tomorrow. I want you to know that I set my goals too. Would 
you like to hear my goals? 


TEACHER DO: Share your own goals for the next few weeks. Encourage student feedback. 


AÈ STUDENTS DO: Provide feedback. 
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Weisseya 8) Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES MATERIALS. LIFE SKILLS | 
Students will: * Student book Learn to Live Together | 
e Collaborate to create a class pledge. EET Pa inclu 
* Follow an agreed upon process. 
* Crayons * Solicit and respect multiple 
and diverse perspectives 
PREPARATION to broaden and deepen 
understanding. 


Empathy: 


Make certain there is a compliment card for 


each student. If there is not one for each, 
complete additional cards so each student 
receives a card at the beginning of the lesson. 


* Demonstrate empathy in 
communicating with others. 

Sharing: 

* Effective management and 
organization of tasks. 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: As we were finishing our last lesson, each of you wrote a compliment to 
another student. I will hand those out now to each of you. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read cards and share if they choose. 
TEACHER SAY: How did your card make you feel? 


os STUDENTS DO: Share experience. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life 
Skill: Empathy.) 


TEACHER DO: Guide discussion of feelings and why complimenting others helps us feel good 
about ourselves and become stronger. 


2. TEACHER SAY: During our lessons on life skills, I have noticed that you are all becoming 
stronger students. The name of this chapter is, “Making a Stronger Me.” I will choose three 
more students today to share how they are stronger. 


TEACHER DO: Allow at least 10 seconds before choosing students who did not share in the previ- 
ous lesson. This is a time to encourage students’ self-perception. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share what makes them a stronger student. 


3. TEACHER SAY: Let’s continue working on our Share Project. Yesterday we created a refer- 
ence list and a set of personal goals. Today we will work together to make a class agreement or 
class pledge that we will use all year. We will need everyone’s ideas and cooperation. What kind 
of things do you think a class pledge, or promise, should have in it? What will help us be strong 
learners and a good team? 


SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
TEACHER DO: Begin the process by dividing students into groups of four or five. 
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& Respect for 
Diversity 


TEACHER SAY: I like your ideas. Our class pledge will remind us to use the life skills we have 
been learning about. This pledge will help us throughout the school year to work together and 
become stronger students and citizens. Here is how we will collaborate today: I will ask a ques- 
tion, then you will work with your team to arrive at one response for your group. We will ask 
one person in each group to give their feedback to the class. Then we will come to a class-wide 
decision. Are there any questions? 


os STUDENTS DO: Ask clarifying questions. 


TEACHER SAY: The first decision we have to make is which three life skills should our class 
focus on? Talk with your team and choose the top two life skills you think we should work on. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Choose only three skills. (This is an opportunity for students to practice 
the Life Skill: Respect for Diversity.) 


TEACHER DO: Walk around the classroom, listening to discussions. Ask questions to help students 
move forward if they have difficulty making a decision. Once all students are ready, write the choices 
on the board. Ask one person from each group to name the two life skills selected. Add a check mark 
next to that skill for each vote. If there is no clear decision, have students vote again on the ones with 
the highest number of votes. 


TEACHER SAY: Our next step is to decide how we want to write our statement. Remember, 
we all have to agree. Should we focus on strategies? Should we say the life skill and why it is 
important in class? Talk to your teammates to get some ideas. We will share in a few minutes. 


®® STUDENTS DO: Think about how to make a statement for everyone. (This is an opportu- 
nity for students to practice the Life Skill: Sharing.) 


TEACHER DO: Allow for discussion. If you anticipate too much variation in opinion, prepare three 
example statement formats for students to choose from. Once students have decided the form of 

the statement, assign the three life skills to groups. There will be more than one group working on 
each skill. After they have written their statements, guide skill groups to come together to make one 
statement. 


Note to Teacher: Encourage students to look at what is similar about the statements and how they are 
different. Students should explain their reasoning for each section and how they are different. 


TEACHER SAY: This is not an easy process but I am proud that you are working together to 
create this important statement for our class. One person will report to all of us with the skill 
statement you have decided on. I will write it on the board. The rest of us will listen and think 
about how the sentences sound together. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Report, follow along, and consider how the sentences work together. 


TEACHER DO: At this point, you may have to decide the order of the sentences and whether sen- 
tences need to be changed slightly to work together. 


TEACHER SAY: We are almost finished. I think these sentences sound good so far, but we need 
a little more. Let’s add an opening sentence and a closing sentence. 


TEACHER DO: Work whole group, choosing one student to give the opening sentence and another 
to give the closing sentence. Read the pledge all together and decide if any other changes need to be 
made. Read pledge together orally. 


4, TEACHER SAY: We did it. Congratulations on working together to create this pledge. It can 
be difficult to get this many people to agree. Let’s open our student book now to the next page, 
Our Class Pledge. Take time to copy the pledge in your student book. Make certain you spell 
words correctly and write it neatly. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Carefully copy pledge. Add a drawing at the bottom of the page if they 
choose. 
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5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Again, thank you for working so well together today. Please turn to the others 
in your group, say thank you, and tell how they helped you today. 


A2 STUDENTS DO: Thank each other. 
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EXS ONM Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES MATERIALS PREPARATION 
Students will: e Student book Copy the class pledge on paper large 
e Collaborate to complete a class pledge. SUD enough to post in the room and be seen by 
e Use creativity to show progress as a all students. Leave room on the paper for 
"stronger me." * Crayons students to sign it. 
*  Sel£assess understanding of life skills. * Colored pencils 
LIFE SKILLS 
| Learn to Be 
Self Management: 


* Review progress in realizing goals. 


Yet Share (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Today is the last lesson in our first chapter, “Making a Stronger Me.” We 
started the third part of our Share Project, the class pledge, in the last lesson. Who would like 
to share their thoughts about how our class pledge will help us learn together? I will choose 
someone with a raised hand. 


TEACHER DO: Allow time to think and then choose students with raised hands. Allow three or 
four students to share. Prepare to show the class pledge prepared prior to class. 


AR STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


2. TEACHER SAY: I have rewritten the class pledge so we will be able to remember it. Let's talk 
about what it means to pledge something. This time I will use Calling Sticks for this discussion. 


TEACHER DO: Share poster of pledge. Choose three students with Calling Sticks. 
ss STUDENTS DO: Explain understanding of a pledge. 


TEACHER SAY: I like your explanations. Some people think of a pledge as a contract or a 
promise. Later today, I will call you over to sign the pledge. Each of us will sign it to promise 
to do our best to work together as friends and as a class. I will sign it too. But first, we have 
something else to do. 


TEACHER DO: Post pledge where all students can see it. 


TEACHER SAY: We want to be able to remember our promise, so let’s plan to say our pledge 
together once a week. We will decide exactly when later, but I think it would be fun to create 
some movements to go with it. Can anyone think of a time hand or body movements helped 
you remember something? 


TEACHER DO: Choose students who can share experiences. Think of songs, poems, movies, or 
other places you may have seen hand or body movements. For example, making a heart with fingers 
or waving a finger to say no. 
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Self-Management 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share experiences. 


5. TEACHER SAY: These are all good examples. Let's see what hand or body movements we can 
use that will help us remember the pledge. 


TEACHER DO: Add movements to the sentences that address life skills. Each sentence can have 
one to three movements, depending on the content and length of the sentence. Practice reciting the 
pledge whole group with each movement. Once the first sentence is finished, continue the process 
until movements have been created for the main section of the pledge. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Suggest and agree on movements. 
4. TEACHER SAY: Well done. Do you think we are ready to say the whole pledge together? 


TEACHER DO: Invite all students to the front of the room or to an area where everyone can stand 
together. Consider a large circle where students can see each other in case movements or sentences 
are forgotten. Consider also visiting another Primary 3 classroom or a younger classroom to share 
and explain the class pledge as a model for other students and classrooms. 


os STUDENTS DO: Recite the pledge with movements at least two or three times. 


TEACHER SAY: Please congratulate each other on a job well done, then return to your seats. 
Take out your student book. 


os STUDENTS DO: Congratulate each other and take out student books. 


5. TEACHER SAY: We are going to end the chapter with an opportunity to continue being cre- 
ative. You were creative in writing the pledge and making movements to accompany it. Now you 
get to be creative in your own way. Turn to the next page in your student book, A Stronger Me. 
Read the directions to yourself as we all get ready. 


| 44 STUDENTS DO: Read and begin thinking about what they might do to be creative. 
TEACHER SAY: Who would like to share what you are thinking right now? 


TEACHER DO: Allow students to start sharing ideas of what they might do. Let students know 
what supplies are available to them to complete the page. Be sure to share a few ideas for those who 
may have difficulty getting started. 


SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: While you are working on this page, I will call you over to sign our pledge. It is 
usually best to work quietly when we are being creative. I am excited to see your ideas. 


TEACHER DO: As students work, make certain everyone gets a chance to sign the pledge. Encour- 
age students as they work. If students struggle with the assignment, encourage them to talk quietly 
with classmates. As students finish, encourage them to share with others who have completed the 
work as well. 


2s STUDENTS DO: Complete the creative project. 

6. TEACHER SAY: Let’s finish up this chapter by completing our self-evaluation. Turn to the 
next page in your student book, Self-Assessment. We will go through the evaluation step by step 
together. 


TEACHER DO: Read each statement and guide students to think about their best answer. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Follow along and complete the student page. (This is an opportunity for 
students to practice the Life Skill: SelfManagement.) 
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TEACHER DO: If time remains, use Hands Up, Pair Up to share the A Stronger Me pages. When 
completed, have students put away the student books. 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's end today by having everyone stand to recite the pledge together. 


2a STUDENTS DO: Stand and recite the class pledge. 
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Rubric Assessment (for teacher use) 


Approaching Expectation 
(1) 


Meeting Expectation 


Q) 


Exceeding Expectation 


(3) 


Participates minimally in discus- = € i : 
: A bo Participates in discussions with PAM ae 
sions with others by contributing Cases others by contributing original 
i ene : others by contributing ideas, i pe : 
ideas, listening, or asking TN ; : ideas, listening attentively, and 
: listening, and asking questions. à í 
questions. de asking thoughtful questions. 
T Speaking and Listening A.1.b 
f Speaking and Listening A. 1.b 
Academic Content 


Participates in discussions with 


Speaking and Listening A. 1.b 
Defines life skills and offers 


: Defines life skills accurately and Defines life skills accurately 
examples with help from teacher and offers personally relevant 
offers examples. 
or peers. Reading G.1.a,f examples. 
Reading G. 1.a,f eading G. 1.a, 


Reading G. 1.a,f 


: Cooperates with classmates to 
Cooperates with classmates ' 

: Cooperates with classmates to | create a class pledge and serves as 

when reminded or supported by f 
create a class pledge. a leader, encouraging others to 

teacher to create a class pledge. » PELA LE 

ocational Fields A. 1. 

Vocational Fields A. 1.b 


participate. 


Vocational Fields A. 1.b 
Quality of Performance 


Listens to classmates in col- 


Listens to classmates in collab- 
laborative discussions when 


Listens to classmates in collab- orative discussions in order to 
. orative discussions in order to understand, clarify points, or 
reminded or supported by A à 5 
jene understand other's ideas. make connections to other's 
eacher. 
E Speaking and Listening A. 1.e. ideas. 
Speaking and Listening A. 1.e. P £ £ ; TP 
Speaking and Listening A. 1.e. 
Sets a goal and offers one strat- Sets a goal and independently 
egy to help achieve it with help | offers at least one strategy to help | offers multiple realistic strategies 
from the teacher or peers. 


achieve it. 
Self-management 


Self-management 
Life Skills 


Sets a goal and independently 


to help achieve it. 


Self-management 


: , Uses appropriate details and can 
Uses general statements to Uses appropriate details to sup- PPro 
] ' : i : : answer questions to support own 
explain own ideas when discuss- | port own ideas when discussing | . : . : 
. : : ideas when discussing them with 
ing them with others. them with others. 
LL. ME others. 
Critical thinking Critical thinking 


Critical thinking 
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PRIMARY 3 


Multidisciplinary 
WHO AM I? 
LIVING HEALTHY 


Chapter 2: Making 
a Healthy Body 


Chapter Overview 


Making a Healthy Body 


COMPONENT DESCRIPTION LESSONS 
Q. Discover Students explore how we use our bodies. Students dis- 2 
cover habits that keep our bodies healthy and working 
roperly. 
Eu properly. 
9 Learn Students identify the function of specific parts of the 6 
= body (such as the skin provides protection). Students 


explore the importance of taking care of our bodies so 
that the parts and organs work properly. 


® 
WO Share Students author and illustrate a book for younger stu- 2 


dents about the human body parts and their functions. 


Connection to Issues 


Health and Population: We need to stay healthy. We can learn to improve our 
nutrition, health, and fitness. We are learning about our growing world population. 
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Making a Healthy Body 


Life Skills Addressed 


DIMENSION DESCRIPTION 


Learn to Know Critical Thinking: 
* Identify subject/topic-related information. 
e Explain thinking processes. 


Learn to Work Collaboration: 
e Respect for other opinions. 


Decision-Making: 
* Identify results and expected results. 


Learn to Live Together Sharing: 
* Effective management and organization of tasks. 


Learn to Be Self-Management: 
e Review progress in realizing goals. 


Accountability: 
* Provide effective feedback. 


Communication: 
e Reading, writing, non-verbal communication skills. 
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Learning Indicators 


Throughout this chapter, students will work toward the following learning indicators: 


READING: 1.f. Build on others ideas in discussion and express own 
D. Reading Skills: Fluency ideas clearly. 


l.a. Read texts at grade-appropriate difficulty with a level 
of accuracy and fluency to support understanding. 

1.c. Use context to confirm or self-correct word recogni- 
tion and understanding, rereading as necessary. 


E. Reading Comprehension: Literature 


l.a. Ask and answer questions to demonstrate under- 
standing of a text, referring explicitly to the text as the 
basis for the answers. 

1.b. Describe and compare characters in a story (such 

as their traits, motivations, or feelings) and explain how 
their actions contribute to the sequence of events. 

2.a. Determine the central message or lesson of a text and 
explain how it is conveyed through key details. 


F. Reading Comprehension: Informational Text 


l.a. Ask and answer questions to demonstrate under- 
standing of a text, referring explicitly to the text as the 
basis for the answers. 

4.a. Ask and answer questions to define the meaning of 
academic and subject-specific words and phrases. 

5.a. Use text features (such as headings, subheadings, text 
color, table of contents) to locate information relevant to 
a given topic efficiently. 

5.b. Use visual representations and information contained 
in a text to describe its basic ideas. 


. Language: Vocabulary Acquisition and Use 
1.g. Demonstrate command of the conventions of gram- 
mar and usage when writing or speaking. 


2.a. Report on a topic or text, tell a story, or recount an 
experience with appropriate facts and relevant, descriptive 
details. 

4.a. Speak clearly and at an understandable pace with 
appropriate tone, gestures, and body language. 

5.a. Speak in complete sentences, following grammatical 
rules, in order to provide requested detail or clarification. 


MATH: 

C. Numbers and Operations in Base Ten 
l.a. Read and write numbers to 100,000 using numerals 
and expanded form. 


SCIENCE: 

A. Skills and Processes 
l.a. Ask questions that can be investigated using simple 
tests. 
l.c. Represent data in tables to reveal patterns. 
1.d. Construct an explanation with evidence (such as 
observations, patterns) and/or data. 
1.f. Listen actively to arguments and indicate agreement 
or disagreement based on evidence. 
1.g. Communicate information with others in oral and 
written forms. 


C. Life Science 
l.a. Identify external and internal parts and functions of 
the human body (such as skin provides protection, heart 
pumps blood, stomach digests food). 
1.b. Explain the connection between healthy behaviors 
and personal health (such as exercise can keep hearts 


WRITING: healthy). 
A. Foundational Skills 
l.a. Write complete sentences using punctuation, preposi- VISUAL ART: 
tions, and coordinating conjunctions (such as = „a , 3) as A. Producing Visual Art 
appropriate. 2.c. Add details to work of art to enhance what is 
communicated. 
C. Informational and Opinion 
l.a. Write informative/explanatory texts to examine a B. Presenting Visual Art 
topic and convey ideas and information clearly. 1.b. Describe what a personal piece of art is intended to 
express. 
D. Process, Production, and Research l.c. Create and explain works of art that express content 
1.b. Utilize questions and suggestions from peers to learned in other curricular areas. 
strengthen writing. 
l.c. Review and revise personal writing to strengthen it. ECONOMICS AND APPLIED SCIENCES: 
C. Nutritional Health and Food Science 
SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 1.b. Describe negative consequences of eating too much 
A. Foundational Skills sugar or fat. 
l.a. Engage effectively in a range of collaborative discus- 
sions with peers and adults in small and larger groups. VOCATIONAL FIELDS: 
1.b. Follow agreed-upon rules for discussions. A. Career Social Skills and Preparation 
l.c. Listen to the speaker with interest and attention until l.a. Identify and demonstrate good interpersonal skills 
the end of the statement or story. at school and home (including in different vocational 
l.e. Listen to speakers in order to make connections; activities). 
comprehend; and gain, clarify, or deepen understanding 1.b. Work cooperatively with a group of students to 
of a topic or issue. accomplish a task (including tasks related to vocations). 
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INFORMATION AND COMMUNICATION 
TECHNOLOGIES: 
C. Technological Production Tools 
l.c. Identify the appropriate program or application to 
complete a task. 
2.a. Use a variety of tools to create digital products that 
use text and various forms of graphics, audio, and video 
to communicate ideas and information to peers. 


COMPUTATIONAL THINKING: 

Math: 
C.1.c. Identify arithmetic patterns, including those in addi- 
tion and multiplication fact families. 
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Gs) Pacing Guide 


LESSON 


10 


INSTRUCTIONAL FOCUS 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
e Discover what it means to have a healthy body. 
* Contrast healthy and unhealthy habits. 
* Seta goal for making healthy choices. 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Identify and track healthy habits over time. 
e Create an energizing classroom activity for when students need a break. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Discover how skin is protection. 
* Conduct an experiment to test the effect of sunscreen on skin. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Identify how bones and muscles work together in the body. 
e Build a model of a finger that can move. 


LEARN: Students will: 
e Discover what happens to food when it is eaten. 
* Build a model of the stomach digesting food. 


LEARN: Students will: 
e Identify important facts within written text. 
* Model movement of blood through the body. 
e Create a poem about the heart. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Learn how to measure pulse and record heart rate data. 
* Test hypotheses about the impact of exercise on heart rate. 
* Analyze test results. 


LEARN: Students will: 
e Review learning through a group reflection. 
e Identify the steps of the writing process. 
e Collaborate to determine individual responsibilities within a group. 


SHARE: Students will: 
e Collaborate to write a story about health. 
* Utilize the writing process to organize writing. 
e Peer edit writing. 


SHARE: Students will: 
* Complete the writing process with a final rewrite. 
e Speak confidently when sharing. 
* Reflect and self-assess quality of work and use of life skills. 
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71 


Materials Used 


Student back Penetls Crayons Chart paper 


Colored pencils Index card Canstrücrion paper 5arisengevri. lena 
Chalk Cardstock Drinking straws Scissors 


Tage Plastic bags Lemon [uice 
Lined paper Crackers Com puter Timer 


Strabegpes chart chapter i 
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Wesseyarv) Overview 


Students will: * Habit * Student books 
* Discover what it means to have a pecs 
healthy body. 
* Contrast healthy and unhealthy habits. | LIFE SKILLS * Crayons 
° Seta goal for making healthy choices. | l e Chart paper 
| Learn to Be * Life skills strategies chart 


Self-Management: ponis 


* Review progress in realizing 
Create two charts for taking notes on student goals. 
discussions. Title one chart “Healthy Habits" 
and the other “Unhealthy Habits.” Hang 
these where all students can see. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Di rectlOns 1 Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. Ask students to think, reflect, share, and listen. Encourage 
students to lead this routine as they become more comfortable. 


This is a time to excite your students about the chapter. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last theme, we learned a lot about “Making a Stronger Me” by prac- 
ticing the life skills we need to work well and play well together. We also explored different 
strategies for getting along and handling difficult situations. What strategies have you used 
recently while working with your classmates? Let's use Think Time, then share with a Shoulder 
Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Use Think Time, then share strategies used. 
TEACHER DO: Display the charts of life skill strategies made during Chapter 1. 


TEACHER SAY: When we think about keeping our class healthy, we know it is important to 
have healthy strategies for working and playing together. Today we are starting a new chap- 

ter named “Making a Healthy Body.” We will be learning about strategies to keep our bodies 
healthy. At the end of our chapter, we will share what we learn with younger students or sib- 
lings. Our Share Project will be to create a book to teach others about how we can keep parts of 
our body healthy. What do you think we need to learn in order to write this book? 


A STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Expand the discussion to discover what students already know about keeping their 
bodies healthy. Some questions to extend student thinking are included below. This preliminary 
discussion serves as an assessment of prior knowledge. 

* How does your body help you work and play? 

e What food choices can you make to be healthy? 

* Imagine you did not eat any fruits or vegetables for a week. How would your body feel? 

* How does your body feel when you exercise? 
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2. TEACHER SAY: We have a new story to read about Yasmeen and Rashad to get us thinking 
about making healthy choices. Turn to the first page in the chapter, Yasmeen's Choices. Please 
read the story to yourself as we read it aloud in class together. 


TEACHER DO: Choose students to read out loud, one sentence or one paragraph at a time. 
Remind students to read with emotion. 


AÊ STUDENTS DO: Read story. 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion on the story to ensure student understanding and practice read- 
ing strategies, such as citing the text when answering questions and comparing characters. Questions 
could include: 
e Yasmeen and Rashad choose different snacks and drinks. How did each choice make them 
feel? 
e What activity did Rashad do after school? How did it make him feel? 
e What is Rashad’s idea for helping Yasmeen feel better? 


2a STUDENTS DO: Analyze the text and share ideas. 


3. TEACHER SAY: You are becoming strong readers. Yasmeen and Rashad had several choices 
to make. They each chose an activity, a drink, and a snack. What they did and ate affected the 
way they felt. Who made healthy choices that made them feel good? 


222 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: What do you think Yasmeen learned in this story? What is the main idea? 
Sg STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We all make choices like this every day. When we make similar choices over 
and over again, we call them HABITS. There are many habits we can make that will keep us 
healthy and feeling good. Getting exercise like Rashad is one healthy habit. What are some 
other healthy habits we can choose? Let’s Brainstorm. 


os STUDENTS DO: Brainstorm ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Display a chart paper with the title “Healthy Habits.” Use Calling Sticks to choose 
students to share. Record students’ ideas on the chart paper. Examples of healthy habits include 
brushing teeth, washing hands, drinking milk, eating fruits and vegetables, getting enough sleep, 
staying active, and so on. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for all of your good ideas. There are many habits we can make that 
will NOT keep us healthy and feeling good. Eating sugary cookies for a snack like Yasmeen 
would be an unhealthy habit if she did it every day after school. What are some other unhealthy 
habits we can choose? 


S STUDENTS DO: Brainstorm ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Display another chart paper with the title “Unhealthy Habits.” Record students’ 
ideas on the chart paper. Examples of unhealthy habits include not washing hands after going to the 
bathroom, playing video games instead of exercising, eating lots of candy, and so on. 


4. TEACHER SAY: This is a great list. You all worked very well together to brainstorm ideas as 
a class. Now let's make sure we individually understand these ideas. Please turn in your stu- 
dent book to the page Healthy or Unhealthy. It is your turn to decide if a habit is healthy or 
unhealthy. Work on your own to read the directions and complete the page. 


TEACHER DO: Allow time for students to complete the page. This can be used as a formative 
assessment. Support students as appropriate. You may wish to review the page as a class before 
moving on to the next step. 


TEACHER SAY: Sometimes we make choices without considering whether they are healthy 
or unhealthy. Yasmeen made choices based on how she was feeling instead of what would be 
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Self-Management 


healthy. You used good critical thinking skills to decide which habits were healthy and which 
were unhealthy. Let’s look back at our list of healthy habits. What do you think happens to our 
bodies when we choose these healthy habits? Please discuss your ideas with your Shoulder Part- 
ner. Think about how you would feel if you did the healthy habits listed every day. 


TEACHER DO: Display the chart paper listing healthy habits for students to reference. 
S. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. Please share some of your ideas with the class of what happens to 
you when you practice healthy habits. 


TEACHER DO: Choose a student to start the discussion, and then Popcorn to encourage more 
ideas. As students share ideas, list them next to the healthy habits on the chart paper. For example, we 
feel good, are happier, have more energy to play, get sick less often, or concentrate and study better. 


os STUDENTS DO: Popcorn ideas for the effects of healthy habits. 


TEACHER SAY: These are very good ideas. We can see that making choices to practice healthy 
habits every day will make us feel better. We will be able to work and play together better as well. 


5. TEACHER DO: Display a new blank chart paper. 


TEACHER SAY: It may be difficult to remember all of the great healthy habits we listed. We can 
think about these habits as strategies for staying healthy, just like we learned about strategies in 
the last chapter. We will focus on four main strategies, or healthy habits: 

* Get enough sleep 

* Stay positive and calm 

* Stay active 

* Eat well 


Doing these every day will help to make a healthy mind and body. 


TEACHER DO: Write each habit on the blank chart paper. Keep this list up as students complete 
the next page in the student book. 


6. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for working hard to identify healthy habits. It is important to 
be able to name healthy habits, but it is even more important to DO the habits. We know that 
goals can motivate us and help us stay focused on a change we want to make. Let’s set some 
goals for the healthy habits we would like to work on this week. Please turn in your student 
books to the page My Choices. Read and follow the directions. 


TEACHER DO: Give students ample time to identify a few healthy choices they want to make this 
week. Remind students that they can refer to the lists of healthy habits if they need to. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read and follow the directions. (This is an opportunity for students to 
practice the Life Skill: Self-Management.) 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Everyone has been working very hard today, learning about making choices 
that will make our bodies healthy. As we finish for the day, please share your goals with your 
Shoulder Partner. Explain the choices you are going to make this week. Describe what you pre- 
dict will happen when you make those choices. Listen carefully to each other. 


os STUDENTS DO: Explain choices and predictions to Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Walk around and listen to students as they explain choices and predictions. 
Encourage students to provide reasoning for the predictions they make. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for all of your hard work today. In our next lesson, we will learn 
more about healthy habits and create ways to stay active. 
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EXS oP Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
Students will: * Brain break * Student books 
. Identify and track healthy habits over een, SIC 
time. 
e Create an energizing classroom activity * Crayons 
for when students need a break. | LIFE SKILLS * Index cards 
Communication: 


* Reading, writing, non-verbal 
communication skills. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Dir CCTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Yesterday, we talked about habits that are healthy and habits that are 
unhealthy. What are some of the healthy habits we discussed? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose students to review the healthy habits discussed yester- 
day. Students may also share the goals they set at the end of the lesson. 


696 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
2. TEACHER SAY: Why do you think it is important to make these healthy choices every day? 
S& STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s learn a little more about the benefits of these healthy habits. Please turn 
in your student books to Healthy Habits. Before we start reading, let's orient ourselves to the 
page. What do you notice about this reading that looks different from stories we usually read in 
our student books? 


TEACHER DO: Call on three or four students to share observations about the page. They should 
identify that the paragraphs are broken up, some paragraphs have subheadings, and the pictures have 
captions. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, one thing you can see are words with bold print. Point to an example of 
that on your page. This is called a SUBHEADING. These words tell you what you are about 
to read about. I see the words, "get enough sleep." This tells me that the paragraph below will 
teach me information about sleep as a healthy habit. Who can find another subheading? 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Identify STAY POSITIVE AND CALM, EAT HEALTHY, and STAY 
^ 79 ACTIVE as other subheadings. 


TEACHER SAY: I notice a connection between the subheadings and the title of the article. Who 
can find the connection I see? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas (each subheading is an example of a healthy habit). 
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TEACHER SAY: You are very observant. Each of the middle paragraphs gives us details about 
one healthy habit. Now, point to a picture. The sentence below the picture is a CAPTION. Cap- 
tions give us information about what you can see in the picture. Turn to your Shoulder Partner 
and discuss how the caption under the first picture focuses your attention on the first section of 
the reading. 


S&S STUDENTS DO: Turn and talk with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: These text features, such as subheadings, images, and captions, in a nonfiction 
text can help us find important information easily. Now that we are familiar with the format of 
the article, let’s read the directions above it. 


IET READ ALOUD: Read the text. Underline or highlight how each of the healthy habits 
helps your body. Answer the questions. 


Note to Teacher: The following work can be done individually, completed in partners, or read together as a 
whole class. 


TEACHER DO: Read the first paragraph and image caption together. Identify how getting enough 
sleep helps you think better and helps your body stay healthy. Model how you would highlight this 


information. 


TEACHER SAY: Now, continue reading the article, highlighting how each of the healthy habits 
helps your body. 


22 em DO: Read the article, locating and highlighting how each healthy habit helps 
the body. 


TEACHER DO: After students have completed reading and highlighting, use Calling Sticks to have 
students share the examples they found of how each habit helps the body. Ask students to identify 
which section the information is in (under which subheading) so that other students can easily locate 
the same information. Chart student answers at the front of the room. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for persevering through reading this passage. We learned a lot 
about how these habits help our bodies. On the next page in your student book, there are some 
questions that will help you process and remember what you read. Read and answer the ques- 
tions. You may either work with your Shoulder Partner if both partners want to, or you may 
work on your own. 


2 STUDENTS DO: Answer the questions about the passage. 


TEACHER DO: Give students time to finish writing. While they are working, circulate around the 
room to assist if students are having difficulty. 


4. TEACHER SAY: In our previous lesson, we learned what a habit is. Who can remind us what 
that word means? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose students until the correct answer is given (things we 
choose to do on a regular basis). 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. Yes, a habit is a choice we make every day or regularly. One way to 
help build a pattern of making good choices is to use a habit tracker. A habit tracker is a chart 
where you list your goals and you check off when you have completed them each day or each 
week. Please turn in your student book to the page Healthy Habits Tracker. Read the directions 
to yourself and then follow those directions. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read and follow directions in student book. 


'TEACHER SAY: You will have a chance to revisit the tracker each day to check off the habits 
you are choosing to keep your body healthy. 


5. TEACHER DO: Display a blank chart paper. 
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D Communication 


TEACHER SAY: One of our healthy habits is staying active. Let's explore this habit more today 
to see what we can discover. We will start with what you already know and do. What are some of 
your favorite physical activities? 


TEACHER DO: Choose a student to start a Popcorn discussion. Allow all ideas. Record students 
ideas on chart paper as they share. 


2s STUDENTS DO: Popcorn to share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: You have so many ideas for how to stay active. What are the benefits of these 
activities? Why is physical activity important for making our bodies healthy? Turn to your 
Shoulder Partner and share your ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Give students ample time to discuss ideas with each other. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's share some ideas that you have discussed with your Shoulder Partner 
about how physical activity keeps our bodies healthy. 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion that encourages students to think about how being active is one 
of the best things they can do to keep their bodies strong and healthy. Discuss the following key ideas 
about physical activity: 

* [tis recommended that we do at least 60 minutes of physical activity every day. 

* Physical activity keeps your heart healthy, strong, and more efficient. 

* Physical activity helps to give you the energy you need to work and play all day. 


AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


6. TEACHERS SAY: Thank you for sharing all of your ideas. It is so important to keep your 
body moving throughout the day. However, this might be challenging when you are at school. 
How do you feel after you have been sitting at a desk for a long time? Raise your hand if you can 
share how you feel. 


TEACHER DO: Choose students with raised hands until all ideas are given. 
as STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We work our brains very hard during the school day. It is important for us to 
give our brains a break and get our bodies moving. Getting up and moving is a great way to get 
a boost of energy. Let’s think about how we can stay active while we are at school. To help get us 
thinking creatively, we are going to do an activity called Imagine That. I will describe an animal 
for you to act out. You will imagine that you are the animal and act out the sentence. 


TEACHERS DO: Use a few of the following scenarios for students to act out: 
e A seabird diving for a fish. 
* A monkey swinging from tree to tree. 
* Anantelope running away from a predator. 
° A camel carrying supplies through the desert. 
* Asnake climbing a tree. 
* Alion hunting a zebra. 


You may also create your own scenarios for animals commonly found in your area. 

TEACHER SAY: You were all such active animals. Now that you got a boost of energy, work 
with others at your table to come up with another animal action we can imitate. The action 
should get us moving or help us get a good stretch. 

22 STUDENTS DO: Brainstorm new animal movements. 

TEACHER DO: Allow ample time for groups to decide on another example. Then call on groups 


to share ideas and record them on the board. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life 
Skill: Communication. 
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7. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for those new ideas. We have many wonderful examples of how 
we can be active animals. You are all so creative. I would love to have some of your ideas on 
how else we can create a movement break. It is your turn to create some activities we can use 
throughout the chapter. Please turn in your student books to the page Brain Break. Read the 
directions silently as I read them aloud. 


ag READ ALOUD: Create your own brain break activity. Write the name and a short 
IE description for your activity. Draw a picture of yourself doing the activity. Then write 
one way this activity helps your body to stay healthy. 


TEACHER SAY: Maybe your activity will be acting out picking oranges from a tree while skip 
counting by 2s to 20. Maybe you want to shake hands with three students while giving them 
a compliment. Maybe you want to suggest a new animal for an active animal brain break. The 
important thing to keep in mind with your design is that the brain break should be fun and 
should include movement. A mental challenge, like counting, can be added as a bonus. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Create a brain break activity. 
TEACHER DO: As students work, walk around to assist as needed. 


8. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Everyone has been working very hard today, thinking about how we can stay 
active throughout the day. This activity is an important healthy habit to do every day. As we 
finish for the day, please share your brain break activity with your Shoulder Partner. Explain 
how to do the activity and how your activity helps our bodies to stay healthy. Listen carefully to 
each other. 


2 STUDENTS DO: Explain brain break activities to Shoulder Partner. (This is an opportu- 
nity for students to practice the Life Skill: Communication.) 


TEACHER DO: Walk around and listen as students explain activities. Compliment students for 
creativity and clear explanations. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for all of your creativity today. In our next lesson, we will begin to 
explore how different parts of our bodies help us to work and play. 
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Welsseya sc) Overview 


Students will: * Diagram * Student books 
* Discover how skin is protection. eom Lope 
* Conduct an experiment to test the 
effect of sunscreen on skin. e Skin * Crayons 
e Sunscreen * Index cards 


* Black or dark blue con- 
struction paper 


Arrange supplies for the experiment "Protect- * Sunscreen lotion or spray 
ing Our Skin." Ideally, students can work in 
pairs or small groups, but you may choose to 
demonstrate (with student assistance) for the 
entire class. 


* White crayon or chalk 


Critical Thinking: Sharing: Communication: 
* Identify subject/topic-related * Effective management and e Reading, writing, non-verbal 
a Onnation organization of tasks. communication skills. 


* Explain thinking processes. 


Q. Learn (90 minutes) 


D IrECtIONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin today's lesson, find the Healthy Habits Tracker in your stu- 
dent book and mark your progress. When your Shoulder Partner is ready, share your successes 
with each other. 


25 STUDENTS DO: Record progress. 


TEACHER SAY: I hear some of you talking about the good choices you have made. In our last 
lesson, we talked about how staying active is an important healthy habit. Everyone also created 
their own brain break. We are going to use those brain breaks each day to give us a boost of 
energy. Please turn in your student books to the page you completed yesterday, Brain Break. 


TEACHER DO: Give one index card to each student. 


TEACHER SAY: Write your name on the index card. Then write the name of your brain break 
on the card. During each lesson, we will pick a card. When a card is pulled, the student who 
made the brain break will teach the movement to the class. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Write brain break activity names on index cards. 


TEACHER DO: As students finish writing, collect the index cards. Randomly select a card and have 
that student lead the class in doing the movement. Repeat this at the beginning of each lesson. Then, 
perform the brain break again in the middle of the lesson when you think students need a break. 
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rn Communication 


2 STUDENTS DO: Follow along as a student leads the class in doing one of the brain breaks. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Now that we have a boost of energy, we are going to take a closer look at the 
human body. Let's start with the big picture, then we will learn about some of the parts. Please 
turn in your student books to the page Map of the Human Body. Look carefully at the picture. 
How does this picture of the body look different than what we can see in real life? 


A2. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Good observations. Why do you think this page is titled MAP of the human 
body? 


TEACHER DO: Prompt students to explore how this image is similar to and different from other 
maps they have encountered and used. 


S&S. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Using the word map tells us that the image will show us where things are. 
There is another word for this special kind of picture with labels: DIAGRAM. A diagram is an 
image that helps to explain how something works. Usually a diagram includes labels showing 
the names of different parts. What labels do you see in this image? Share with your Shoulder 
Partner. 


©© STUDENTS DO: Share names of labels (skin, heart, veins, bones, muscles, stomach) with 
Shoulder Partner. 


5. TEACHER SAY: This diagram has labels for important parts of our body. Some parts we can 
see every day and some parts are inside and we never get to see them. We will come back to this 
map as we learn more about the parts that are labeled. Today we are going to explore a part of 
our body that we see every day but might not think much about. This part of our body provides 
a lot of protection. Because of this, it is very important that we keep it healthy. Can anyone 
guess what part this is? 


os STUDENTS DO: Offer guesses (skin). 


TEACHER SAY: We have some pictures in our student books that will help us think about this 
body part. Turn in your student book to the page Are We Similar?. Look at the picture of the 
orange and the picture of the hands. How is our skin similar to the orange? How is it different? 
Share your ideas with your Shoulder Partner. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for that great discussion. Now read the directions to yourselves and 
complete the sentences. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read the directions and write responses to prompts. 


TEACHER SAY: Now let's Hands Up, Pair Up to share your thoughts about the two pictures. 
Listen carefully to what your partner says. I will ask you to share his or her ideas instead of your 
own. 


TEACHER DO: Allow time for students to find a partner and discuss the two pictures. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas and listen carefully to others' answers. (This is an opportunity 
for students to practice the Life Skill: Communication.) 


TEACHER SAY: Let's share with the whole class. I will choose three students to share what 
another student said. Be sure to tell us, respectfully, whether you agree or disagree with your 


partner and why. 


ALR STUDENTS DO: Share and respond to others ideas. 
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QU Critical Thinking 


4. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for that fantastic discussion about our skin. You made some 
creative connections between our skin and the skin of an orange. Let's read more about how our 
skin is important. Turn in your student book to the page Our Skin Protects Us. Read and follow 
the directions. Take turns reading with your Shoulder Partner. We will discuss the page when 
everyone is ready. 


os STUDENTS DO: Read the informational text and follow the directions. 


TEACHER DO: Highlight the word “organ” in the text. Explain that this is a word for certain parts 
of our body that have a specific function. 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s go over the page together. The first direction was to underline how our 
skin protects us. The second direction was to draw a circle around ways to protect our skin. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose students to share what they underlined and what 
they circled. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond and make necessary corrections. 
TEACHER DO: After each direction, have a brief discussion. Answers are provided below: 


How our skin protects us: 
* Protects us from harmful germs 
* Protects us from rays from the sun 
* Keeps fluids in 
* Keeps our temperature constant 


Ways to protect our skin: 
e Use sunscreen 
e Cover up 


5. TEACHER SAY: You have worked hard to learn more about our skin. It is time for a brain 
break before we investigate more about the skin. 


TEACHER DO: Direct students to stand, making room around them for movement. Pull one index 
card and help a student lead the class only as needed. 


a STUDENTS DO: Follow as a student leads a brain break. 


TEACHER DO: Direct students to return to their seats. 


Note to Teacher: If materials for this investigation are not available, you can describe the steps of the inves- 
tigation to students, have them predict the outcome, then either describe the outcome or show a picture or 
video of the outcome for discussion. 


6. TEACHER SAY: Now we are ready to do an investigation. We are going to investigate how 
you can take care of your skin and what can happen if you do not take care of it. Please turn in 
your student book to the page Protecting Our Skin and read the directions. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Read directions. 


TEACHER SAY: You will be working in groups for this experiment. Remember to take turns 
and work together. This will be a good opportunity for you to practice the life skill of sharing 
that you learned about in the last chapter. Who can remind us what that life skill looks like? 


S&S STUDENTS DO: Share examples. 
TEACHER DO: Reinforce that an important strategy for sharing is when students determine which 
tasks need to be completed during group work and effectively divide up the work so that everything 


gets accomplished on time. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin, I want to Model the directions for each step. 
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TEACHER DO: Arrange students in small groups of five to seven students, depending on the 
amount of supplies prepared ahead of time. Model actions for students as you read. 


TEACHER SAY: Are there any questions about what you will do? 


TEACHER DO: Clarify if necessary, then prompt students to assign roles, such as one student to 
gather the materials, another to record predictions, and a third to record observations. This is an 
opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Sharing. Direct groups to gather the materials. 
Guide students to record predictions on the student page as they complete the steps. As students 
work, visit groups and assist as needed. Pause the entire class to clarify instructions as needed. 


os STUDENTS DO: Set up the investigation and record predictions. 


Note to Teacher: ‘The pieces of construction paper need to be set in the sunlight for several hours. It may 
work best if they can be set outside. Otherwise, the paper should be set in a sunny window. Before collecting 
the papers, have groups write their names on the paper using white crayon or chalk. Groups will need to 
complete the conclusions to the investigation at the beginning of the next lesson. 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for working hard on the investigation today. Please stay in your 
groups and share ideas about what you think will happen to the paper. If you have ever used 
sunscreen or heard others talk about it, use what you know to help explain your thinking. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: In our next lesson, we will record our results from the investigation. Then we 
will learn about another part of our bodies that helps us work and play. 
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LEARNING OUTCOMES 


Students will: 
* Identify how bones and muscles work 
together in the body. 
* Build a model of a finger that can move. 


PREPARATION 


Cut the yarn into 30 cm pieces. Tie a knot at 
the end of each piece. Each group will need 
one piece of yarn. 


Complete the mechanical finger model on your 
own before class if possible, to identify any 
steps where students may struggle and to con- 
firm that you understand and can explain each 
step. Prepare the following materials in one 
central location for teacher use or as a supply 
station for student groups to access when 
needed. Materials (for each group) include: 

* One piece of cardstock 

* One or two drinking straws 

* Scissors 


One piece of yarn, 30 cm 


Tape 


EXS NMS Overview 


KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
* Bones * Student books 
e Muscles * Pencils 
* Crayons 


E 2o 


* Scissors 


* Drinking straws 


Critical Thinking: 


* ‘Tape 
* Identify subject/topic-related 


a String or yarn 
information. BO 


* Explain thinking processes. 


Decision-Making: 


* Identify results and expected 
results. 


Sharing: 


* Effective management and 
organization of tasks. 


‘@ Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


with each other. 


paper. 
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1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin today's lesson, find the Healthy Habits Tracker in your stu- 
dent book and mark your progress. When your Shoulder Partner is ready, share your successes 


os STUDENTS DO: Record progress. Share with partners. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for sharing about the healthy habits you are making. Now it is time 
to return to the investigation we set up to test the effect of sunscreen on our skin. Raise your 
hand if you can remind us how we set up the investigation. 


TEACHER DO: Choose students with raised hands until the correct answer is given. Encourage 
students to explain what the paper represents (our skin). 


2. TEACHER SAYS: Now it is time to look at the papers again and record your observations. 
Please turn in your student book to the page we started yesterday, Protecting Our Skin, and 
send one student to retrieve your group’s paper. Record your observations of the construction 


EA Decision-making 


ps STUDENTS DO: Retrieve paper from previous lesson, observe changes, and record 


observations. 


3. TEACHER SAY: The first thing we do to learn from a scientific investigation is record what 
we observe. Next, we analyze our data or findings, to see what we can learn from them. Scien- 
tists often use the word “conclusions” to describe a decision that is based on thinking and using 
evidence. On the next page, Investigation Conclusions, you will find some questions to help 
you analyze your data and learn from your observations. Work in your groups to answer the 
questions. 


TEACHER DO: As students work, visit groups and assist as needed. 


os STUDENTS DO: Complete student book page in groups. (This is an opportunity for stu- 
dents to practice the Life Skill: Decision-Making.) 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s review your conclusions together. 


Note to Teacher: Students should observe that the sun faded the color of the paper that was not protected 
by sunscreen. Address the potential misconception that the sun might “fade” our skin if not protected by 
sunscreen. In fact, the opposite happens; our skin gets darker with the sun due to the production of mela- 
nin. Melanin is the bodys way of protecting itself from burning. This concept is quite sophisticated, so to 
simplify for students, focus on the original color of the paper. Sunscreen protected the paper by maintaining 
the original color. When used on our skin, sunscreen protects our “original color.” 


TEACHER DO: Work through each of the questions, choosing students from different groups to 
share observations and conclusions. Prompt students to explain the reasoning that led to each con- 
clusion. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


4, TEACHER SAYS: Thank you for your great thinking. This is the perfect time to take a brain 
break. Let’s see what we are going to act out today. 


TEACHER DO: Select one of the students’ brain break cards. Have the student who created the 
card model for the class how to do the movement. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Follow along as the student models the brain break activity. 


5. TEACHER SAYS: Thank you for participating in our brain break. The energy boost will be 
helpful as we work through the next lesson. Please turn in your student book to the page Map 
of the Human Body. Yesterday we learned about skin. Today we will focus on the parts of our 

body that help us move. What parts do you think we will learn about? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas (muscles and bones). 


TEACHER DO: Facilitate a conversation to have students identify the muscles and bones on the 
map of the human body and to share what they already know about bones and muscles. 


6. TEACHER SAYS: Bones and muscles are really important. Let's learn more about them. 
Please turn in your student book to the page Bones and Muscles Work Together. Before you 
begin reading this informational text, who can glance at the page and tell us what the first job 
of bones and muscles described is going to be? Then, tell us how you know. 


2e STUDENTS DO: Read the first subheading and provide the answer (movement). 


TEACHER DO: Reinforce that subheadings in informational or nonfiction texts provide structure 
and clues for the content. Then, have students read individually or in partners the paragraph under 
the subheading “movement.” 


TEACHER SAY: We just read about how muscles and bones work together to help us move and 
do all of the activities we love. Let’s read more in our student books about another important 
job of bones and muscles. 


TEACHER DO: Have students read individually or with a partner the paragraph titled, 
“Protection.” 
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QU Critical Thinking 


2z2 STUDENTS DO: Read the second section. 


TEACHER DO: Prompt students to discuss how bones and muscles work together. Encourage stu- 
dents to give examples from the text of how bones and muscles work together to help us move and 
protect our organs. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


7. TEACHER SAY: There are many, many bones and muscles in our bodies. Let's focus on a 
small area we use constantly to think more about how bones and muscles work together. Can 
everyone raise one finger? 


28 STUDENTS DO: Raise one finger. 


TEACHER SAY: Now, bend that finger and straighten it a few times. Turn to your Shoulder 
Partner and talk to each other about how you think your bones and muscles work together to 
bend and straighten your finger. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Observe bending and straightening one finger, then discuss the movement 
with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: We can do a lot of different things with our hands because our finger bones 
can each move with the help of your muscles. Since all of this happens under our skin, it is hard 
to see our bones and muscles working. Let's create a model of what we have learned to see how 
it works. Please turn in your student book to the page Mechanical Finger and read the first 
direction to yourself. 


Note to Teacher: Students will build in groups of three or four. If very few materials are available, build 
one or two mechanical finger models as a demonstration, having students read the instructions to you. Then 
allow groups to test out pulling on the yarn to make the fingers move. 


P STUDENTS DO: Read the first direction silently. 


TEACHER SAY: We are going to read all of the steps together. Then we will get the materials 
and begin building a mechanical finger. 


TEACHER DO: Choose students to read each instruction and discuss any questions. Remind 
students about practicing the life skill of sharing during group work. Distribute materials. Read 
each instruction again and Model each step if needed to build a mechanical finger, walking around 
to help students as they work. If students have trouble stringing the yarn through the straw, use a 
skewer stick to push the knotted end of the yarn through the straw pieces. 


Note to Teacher: The yarn will act like a tendon that helps the finger bend. However, muscles pull on the 
tendons to make them move. Therefore, for the purposes of this model, it is okay to simplify the system and 
describe the yarn as the muscles. If students are more advanced, you may introduce the word tendon. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Make and test mechanical fingers. (This is an opportunity for students to 
practice the Life Skill: Sharing.) 


TEACHER SAY: Great job building your mechanical fingers. When we make models like this, 
we try to get the model to look and move like the real thing. But it is difficult to make models 
that are exactly like the real thing. Look at the mechanical finger you built and your real finger. 
How are they similar? How are they different? Share your ideas with your group. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with group. 


TEACHER DO: Choose a student to start a Popcorn discussion. Encourage students to demon- 
strate the similarities and differences they see between the model and a real finger. 


e e STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


8. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 
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TEACHER SAY: Today we have learned about how our bones and muscles work together to 
protect our organs and help us move. Please turn to your Shoulder Partner and describe how 
your muscles and bones worked together to help you do our brain break earlier today. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Now think back to the healthy habits we have been working on. How will 
these habits help your bones and muscles to stay healthy? Share with your Shoulder Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 
TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to share ideas with the whole class. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for all of your hard work today. In our next lesson, we will learn 
about one of our organs and how it helps us to live. Be sure all of your materials are put away. 
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Ese: Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
Students will: * Digestion * Student books 

. Discover what happens to food when EN a onci 

it is eaten. 
* Build a model of the stomach digesting * Stomach * Crayons 

food. * Plastic resealable bags 

* Lemon juice 
PREPARATION ON CNN 


Complete the stomach model on your own 
before class if possible, to identify any steps 
where students may struggle and to confirm 
that you understand each step. Prepare the 


following materials in one central location for 


à Critical Thinking: Sharing: 
teacher use or as a supply station for student 
groups to access when needed. Materials (for * Identify subject/topic-related * Effective management and 
each group) include: information. organization of tasks. 
e Lemon juice, 60 mL (water can be sub- * Explain thinking processes. 


stituted if lemon juice is not available) 


One plastic resealable bag 


One cracker 


» Learn (90 minutes) 


D IFeCCTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin today's lesson, find the Healthy Habits Tracker in your stu- 
dent book and mark your progress. When your Shoulder Partner is ready, share your successes 
with each other. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Record progress. 


TEACHER SAY: You are doing a wonderful job with your healthy habits. Let's learn more about 
how parts of our body work. Yesterday we created a model of a finger to see how bones and 
muscles work together to help us move. We also learned about another import job of bones and 
muscles. If you think you know what this other job is, Whisper the answer into your hands. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Whisper the answer into hands. 


TEACHER SAY: Thumbs Up if you remember the other important job of our bones and 
muscles. 


AR STUDENTS DO: Thumbs Up or not. 


TEACHER DO: Choose a student showing Thumbs Up to tell the class the second main job of 
bones and muscles (protect our organs). 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, very good. Our bones and muscles protect our organs inside our bodies. 
These organs keep our bodies working properly. Today we are going to explore the organ that 
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helps us get nutrients and energy from the food we eat. What organ do you think will learn 
about today? 


606 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Please turn in your student book to the page Map of the Human Body. Iden- 
tify the stomach on our map and see if your Shoulder Partner agrees. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Find the stomach on the map of the human body and point it out to 
Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: We need food to be healthy. Our bodies give us signals when we need to eat. 
Sometimes we feel our stomachs grumble when we are hungry. Who can share another signal 
your body gives you when you are hungry? 


TEACHER DO: Choose students with hands raised to offer stories. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share stories. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for sharing. Let's learn more about how our stomachs work. 
Please turn in your student book to What Happens to the Food You Eat?. Before we read this 
page, turn and talk to your Shoulder Partner about what you think happens to the food you eat. 


2e STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Good thinking. Let's read to see if your ideas match what is in the passage. 
Take turns reading with your Shoulder Partner. As you read, circle any words you do not know. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Read the story with partners. 
TEACHER SAY: Were there any words that you had difficulty reading? 


TEACHER DO: Record any words on the board that students may not know. Show students how 
to sound out the words and briefly discuss definitions. Leave the words on the board for reference. If 
needed, reread the passage aloud for the class as students follow along. Afterward, lead a discussion 
about the passage. Discussion topics may include, but are not limited to: 

e What is the fuel for our bodies? 

e What is in food that powers our bodies? 

e What has to happen to food in order for our bodies to use it? 

e What is digestion? 

e What path does our food take when we eat it? 

e What large organ helps to digest our food? 


®© STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Critical Thinking.) 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for a thoughtful discussion. You have been working hard, so now is 
a good time to get a boost of energy with a new brain break. The student who created the new 
movement will lead today's brain break. 


TEACHER DO: Select one of the students’ brain break cards. Have the student who created the 
card Model for the class how to do the movement. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Follow along as the student models the brain break activity. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for leading today's brain break. In our passage, we learned that 
our muscles help our stomach to stir up the food we eat. But our muscles cannot do the job 
alone. Our stomachs have acid in them to help break up the food small enough for our bodies 
to use the nutrients. Just like the muscles that move our fingers, this whole process happens 
somewhere that we cannot easily see. Let's create another model to see how our stomachs work. 
Please turn in your student book to How the Stomach Works. Read the directions and the two 
questions at the end. 
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z2 STUDENTS DO: Read directions and questions. 


e Shari TEACHER SAY: You will be working in groups again for this activity. Remember to take turns 
T and work together, while you continue practicing the life skill of sharing. Before we begin, I 
want to Model the instructions for each step. 


TEACHER DO: Arrange students in small groups of three to five students, depending on the 
amount of supplies prepared ahead of time. Model actions for students as you read. 


TEACHER SAY: Are there any questions about what you will do? 


TEACHER DO: Clarify if necessary, then direct groups to gather the materials. Guide students to 
record observations on the student page as they complete the steps. As students work, visit groups 
and assist as needed. Pause the entire class to clarify instructions as needed. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Complete the activity, recording observations. 


TEACHER SAY: You made wonderful observations of food digesting in our stomach models. 
Let's clean up our area, and then we will answer the two questions we read earlier. 


TEACHER DO: Give students specific directions for clean up as needed. 


4. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: You have had some good discussions today about how our stomach helps to 
digest food. Turn back to the page How the Stomach Works. Think about what you observed 
today and write answers to the two questions. 


T ii ©® STUDENTS DO: Reflect on the activity and answer questions. (This is an opportunity for 
& is students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking.) 


TEACHER SAY: Again, think back to the healthy habits we have been tracking. How do these 
habits involve your stomach? How do our stomachs help us to stay healthy? Share with your 
Shoulder Partner. 


Pid STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to share ideas with the whole class. 


TEACHER SAY: In tomorrow's lesson we will learn about another important organ in our body. 
Remember to keep working on your healthy habits. 
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EXS oak Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
Students will: e Artery * Paper cardboard tubes 
e Identify important facts within written E M. and/or plastic cups with 
text. bottom cut out, one per 
* Model movement of blood through ° Expand group 
the body. e Heart 
e Create a poem about the heart. * Student books 
* Vein : 
* Pencils 
| LIFE SKILLS | 
Learn to Be | 


Self-Management: 


* Review progress in realizing 
goals. 

Communication: 

* Reading, writing, non-verbal 
communication skills. 


Q Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


= 


q 
is 
| 
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1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin our lesson today, let’s return to the student book page Healthy 
Habits Tracker. Think for a moment before recording your check marks as you reflect on yester- 


day’s behaviors. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Self-assess progress. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's reflect on your progress so far. Is there something you need to work on 
today to improve, or is there something you need to do to continue making good progress? Turn 
and talk with your Shoulder Partner. What are your goals for today? 


29 STUDENTS DO: Reflect and share goals. 


TEACHER DO: Listen to conversations to assess students’ ability to set goals. This is an opportunity 
for students to practice the Life Skill: SelfManagement. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Please turn in your student books to the page Map of the Human Body. 
Let's begin today's lesson with a riddle. I will give you three clues. When you think you know 
the organ I am thinking about, show Thumbs Up in front of your chest. Do not say anything. 
We want everyone to have a chance to discover the answer on their own. 

e Clue 1: This organ is the size of your fist. 

e Clue 2: This organ sits behind the ribs. 

e Clue 3: This organ pumps blood. 
What is this organ? 


TEACHER DO: Once you see many students with Thumbs Up, encourage students to share 
guesses. Ask students to explain which clue guided them to an answer. 
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ss STUDENTS DO: Predict solution to the riddle (heart). 


TEACHER SAY: Congratulations. Many of you were able to solve my riddle. Today we will 
begin learning about our heart. What do you think of when you hear the word HEART? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond with ideas and prior knowledge. 


5. TEACHER SAY: You already know many things about your heart. Let's begin learning more 
about our heart and the job it does by reading an article in our student books. Turn to the page 
My Heart. Work with your Shoulder Partner to follow the directions on the page. When you 
finish, look up and I will know you are ready to go on. 


Note to Teacher: Depending upon your students literacy level, you may choose to read the article orally 
instead of assigning the reading to partners. There are many new words for students to explore in the text. 


You may wish to spend additional time discussing vocabulary with the entire class. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Read and underline unknown words. 


TEACHER SAY: I know there are many new words for us to learn in this text. What are some 
words you are not sure about? Maybe you are not sure how to pronounce a word, or maybe you 
are not sure what a word means. 


CS. STUDENTS DO: Share unfamiliar words. 


TEACHER DO: Write the unfamiliar words on the board or on chart paper. Sound out the words, 
discuss definitions, and reference the list as you use the language throughout the lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: There are many important facts in our passage about the heart. Let's go over 
some of these facts together. 


TEACHER DO: Ask students questions about the reading. Suggested questions include: 
e What is meant by contract? Can you demonstrate the word contract with your hands? 
e What is meant by expand? Can you demonstrate the word expand with your hands? 
e What does the heart do as it beats? (Model expanding and contracting by clasping your hands 
together, pushing and releasing. Have students copy your movements.) 
e Why is it important for blood to flow to the lungs? 


Use the diagram to have students trace the path of blood through the heart. 
C. STUDENTS DO: Participate in finding answers and performing actions. 
|" P 8 p 8 


TEACHER SAY: This page has a lot of new information for us. With your Shoulder Partner, 
find three facts you want to remember. Highlight the three facts by coloring over the sentence 
with a light-colored crayon. When you finish, share your facts at the table. Then close your 
book so I know you are ready. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Collaborate to find three important facts. 


TEACHER DO: While students work, get supplies ready: cardboard tubes or plastic cups with the 
bottom cut out, one per group. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Now would be a good time for a brain break. I will pull one student's card to 
lead our brain break. The rest of us need to listen closely so we know what to do. 


os STUDENTS DO: Follow the student’s lead to participate in a brain break. 


TEACHER SAY: Excellent. Thank you for leading us in our brain break. We just read about 
and discussed how our hearts work. Let’s look at new ways to explain how our heart works. 
Before we begin, where is your heart in your body? Please point to where you think your heart 
is located. 


229 STUDENTS DO: Point to where the heart is located. 
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TEACHER SAY: Your heart is located between your two lungs toward the front of your chest. It 
is about the size of your fist and will grow as you grow. 


TEACHER DO: Show a fist at the front of your chest and slightly to the left of center. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Mimic the teacher's demonstration. 


TEACHER SAY: Have you ever listened to someone's heart? Doctors use a stethoscope to listen 
to our hearts beating. We will use the cardboard tubes and cups to try to listen to our friends’ 
hearts. Everyone will need to be very quiet. One person from each table, please come to get 
supplies for your table. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Collect supplies. 


TEACHER DO: Students should place one open end of the cup or tube carefully on their partner's 
chest and listen to the other end. If students are uncomfortable working together, you may wish to 
ask for student volunteers to come and listen to your heart. Model how to listen and where to place 
the tube. Walk around to make certain students are able to succeed. 


TEACHER SAY: Hold the tube over your friend's heart and listen quietly. Can you hear it? Be 
sure to take turns so everyone can try. 


pat STUDENTS DO: Listen to a partners heartbeat. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Sometimes it is hard to hear a heartbeat, but I know some of you were able 
to hear. Here is another way to think about how our heart moves blood through our body. 


TEACHER DO: Go to the board and draw a large number 8. Put an X in the middle where the 
lines cross each other. Ask students to trace a number 8 in the air beginning in the middle of the X. 
Tell students that the heart is like the X on the figure 8. Trace the number 8 again beginning at the 
X. Remind students that the X represents the heart. Explain that blood goes from the heart to the 
lungs, back to the heart, from the heart to the body, and back to the heart. On your drawing, label 
the heart in the middle, lungs at the top, and body at the bottom. Then ask students to name the 
parts as you trace them—heart, lungs, heart, body, heart. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Trace the number 8 in the air and name parts orally. 


Note to Teacher: For advanced classes, ask students to consider what about this model is accurate and what 
might cause confusion. The model helps to remember the order of where blood flows, but it may lead to the 

misunderstanding that blood only flows down from the heart to the lower part of the body. In reality, blood 
also flows up to the brain and body parts above the heart. 


TEACHER SAY: We read in our passage that the heart is a muscle. Everyone, flex your arm 
muscle. Let’s see how strong you are. 


TEACHER DO: Model flexing your bicep muscle and then relax it. Demonstrate putting your 
other hand on the muscle and feel the difference in it. 


os STUDENTS DO: Flex own muscles. 


TEACHER SAY: You have already learned that the muscles in your arms and legs help your 
skeleton move. These are skeletal muscles. Our brains decide when and how to control their 
movement. The heart is considered a smooth muscle. It contracts and expands on its own. We 
do not have to think about reminding it to beat. It is automatic, even when we sleep. 


6. TEACHER DO: Direct students to the next page in the student book, About My Heart. 
Note to Teacher: A haiku is a simple form of poetry from Japanese culture that uses a specific number of 
syllables in each line, as described in the discussion below. To simplify this activity, ask students to write 


three sentences about the heart instead, and adjust the following conversation accordingly. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Turn to correct page and listen for directions. 
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rn Communication 


TEACHER SAY: We have learned so much about our hearts today. We can remember what we 
have learned so far by writing a short poem about our heart. One interesting type of short poem 
from the Japanese culture is called a haiku. It is not like most poems because it does not have 
rhyming words. It only has 17 syllables in all: five in the first line, seven in the middle line, and 
five in the last line. Who can demonstrate what a syllable is? 


29 STUDENTS DO: Demonstrate syllables in a phrase or sentence. 


TEACHER DO: Clap out the syllables of a few short phrases with students so they can easily hear 
the difference in sounds. 


TEACHER SAY: Think about the first line while I write the pattern on the board. The first line 
has five syllables. What can you say about the heart in five syllables? 


TEACHER DO: Write the pattern on the board. Take responses from students, counting out the 
syllables with them. If students have difficulty coming up with an idea, suggest your own, such as: I 
feel my heartbeat. Tell students to have a friend at the table check their phrase to confirm it has five 
syllables. Once students are ready, they should write the five-syllable phrase on the first line in the 
heart. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Communication. 


2a STUDENTS DO: Create a five-syllable phrase about the heart. 


TEACHER DO: Continue guiding students to complete the other two lines of a haiku (seven 
syllables in the second line, five in the third), other three-line poem, or three sentences. Encourage 
student ideas. When students are ready to share ideas about the third line, have them clearly pro- 
nounce the five syllables and then read the entire haiku. Allow students to work together as needed 
to increase creativity. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Complete poem. 


TEACHER SAY: You are wonderful poets. Let's Hands Up, Pair Up to share our poems with 
other students. 


TEACHER DO: Lead Hands Up, Pair Up, allow time to share, and then repeat the process one or 


two more times. 
@@ ' ; 
i$ STUDENTS DO: Share with classmates. 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: We learned so many facts today. Let's share some of our haikus with the whole 
class. I will draw three names with Calling Sticks. When I call your name, please stand and 
share your haiku with us. 


A2 STUDENTS DO: Share haikus. 
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E-SEG9:3wÀ Overview 


Students will: 


* Learn how to measure pulse and record 
heart rate data. 


e Heart rate * Computers or tablet 


* Hypothesis devices, if available 


' * Timer 
* Test hypotheses about the impact of * Pulse 
exercise on heart rate. * Student books 
* Analyze test results. SUCI. 


In today's activity, students will be timed Critical Thinking: 


for multiple experiments. Most of the tests 
can be completed at their seats, but you may 


* Explain thinking processes. 


need to rotate students through stations. See 


today's student page, Exercising My Heart, to 
plan for how to best organize the activity. If 


some of the items to test are not available, feel Collaboration: 


free to substitute with a comparable activity. 
Divide students into groups, depending upon 


* Respect for other opinions. 


supplies available and class size. IUSSUM E inen 


* Identify results and expected 
results. 


Q: Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin today’s lesson, find the Healthy Habits Tracker in your stu- 
dent book and mark your progress. When your Shoulder Partner is ready, share your successes 
with each other. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Record progress. 


TEACHER SAY: I hear some of you talking about the good progress you are making. Now think 
back to our earlier lessons when we talked about ways to stay healthy. We will use Think Time 
and then share some of those ideas. I will choose one student with the Calling Sticks. He or she 
will share and then choose two other students to share. 


pis STUDENTS DO: Lead the discussion. 


TEACHER DO: Assess students’ general level of understanding. 

2. TEACHER SAY: I am glad to hear you remember some ways to stay healthy. One of the ways 
we can stay healthy is to stay active. In our last lesson, we learned about the heart. Being active 
is very important for keeping our heart healthy. Today, let’s discover more about how our heart 


works and why being active is important. We learned that the heart beats automatically. What 
do we mean by that? 


Z2 STUDENTS DO: Respond with understandings. 
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@ Critical Thinking 


TEACHER SAY: Does the heart always beat at the same pace? 
22 STUDENTS DO: Respond (no, sometimes it beats faster than other times). 


TEACHER SAY: What evidence do you have that sometimes our hearts beat faster or slower? 
Why do you think it would beat differently? 


os STUDENTS DO: Share experiences and inferences. 


Note to Teacher: Students answers will differ according to experiences and evidence that they give. The 
heart does beat by contracting, but it can beat faster or slower according to activity, emotions, and so on. 


TEACHER DO: Ensure that students give evidence for their inferences. This is an opportunity for 
students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


3. TEACHER SAY: You have made some inferences about how our hearts beat. Thank you for 

giving evidence for your conclusions. You have just shown me that you are good critical think- 
ers and good scientists too. Scientists begin with an inference or an idea, and then they test it. 
Let’s test your ideas today. 


TEACHER DO: Direct students to the next page in the student book, Exercising My Heart. Make 
certain students are in pairs. Tell students to read the page and look up when they are finished. While 
students are reading, copy the first row of the chart on the board. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read the page. 


TEACHER SAY: In our discussions, you used your experiences to explain your thoughts about 
if and when our hearts beat faster or slower. Since we are going to test our ideas, we will start 
with a hypothesis. A hypothesis is what we think will happen based on what we already know. 
Look at the list of activities. What do you think will happen to your heartbeat? Start with Think 
Time and then you will have a minute to discuss with your group. 


TEACHER DO: Signal students at the end of Think Time and allow one to two minutes for discus- 
sion in their pairs. Write on the board: Hypothesis: I predict my heartbeat will during 
these activities. Explanation: I think this because 


TEACHER SAY: Let's collect some of our hypotheses. I have written two sentences on the 
board. When I call on you, complete these two sentences aloud with your ideas. The first sen- 
tence is your hypothesis. The second sentence is your explanation of why you believe this to be 
true. Let's take time to form our sentences in our heads first. 


os STUDENTS DO: Formulate ideas into sentences. 


TEACHER DO: Call on three or four students to share. If the ideas are generally the same, write 
one completed statement for all students to copy in the student book. If some students have different 
ideas, provide multiple options for students to copy. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Decide on statements and record in student books. 


TEACHER DO: If one of the provided activities is not feasible or safe to perform in the available 
space, have students cross out that row on the table and adjust the conversation below. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's investigate our hypotheses. If we measure our heartbeat doing different 
activities, we can compare our data to our hypotheses. Let's read the directions given at the top 
of the page. 


Rg READ ALOUD: Work with your partner. Perform each activity for 15 seconds, 1 
minute, and 2 minutes. Measure and record your pulse immediately after completing 
the activity. Add the pulse count 4 times to get your heart rate in beats per minute. Add 
your own activity to test in the bottom row. Answer the questions after you finish. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin, turn to your partner and decide on an original activity you 
want to add. Write it on the last row of the table in your book. 
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z2 STUDENTS DO: Decide on an original activity and record it on the table. 


TEACHER DO: Explain the process for the investigation, including where each of the activities 
should be done and any other organizational factors. If clocks or timers are available, guide students 
on how to use the tools provided. If timers are not available for students, have the whole group per- 
form investigations at the same pace, and call out times (15 seconds, one minute, and two minutes) 
for each activity. 


TEACHER SAY: The data we will be collecting today is our heart rate after various activities. 
To collect this data, we need to learn how to measure our heart rate. We can calculate our heart 
rate by counting how many times the heart beats in one minute. Since we cannot directly feel 
our hearts beating, we can count heart beats by taking our pulse. We can feel our pulse, a vein 
contracting and expanding, at our wrists or on our necks. Doctors and nurses often take our 
pulse. It will tell us how much work our heart is doing. Has anyone been to a doctor or nurse 
and had their pulse taken? 


e o STUDENTS DO: Share experiences. 


TEACHER SAY: We use the term “heart rate” to describe how fast or how slow a person’s heart 
is beating. Heart rate is measured in beats per minute. Let's think about what that means. Each 
time your heart beats, we can count it. Touch your heart (or your neck or wrist) and see if you 
can keep track of how many times your heart beats. Let's practice all together. First, find your 
heartbeat. This is called your pulse. 


TEACHER DO: Demonstrate how to take a pulse, either on the wrist or on the neck. (The neck 
may be easier for students.) Make certain all students are able to find their pulse and count beats. 
Students who easily find a pulse should be able to help others. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Locate heartbeat/pulse. 


TEACHER SAY: Now, I will keep track of the time. We can either count for one minute, or 
we can count for part of a minute and think about how math can help us find a pattern. Does 
anyone have any ideas about how we might be able to count for less than sixty seconds, or one 
minute? 


AR STUDENTS DO: Offer ideas. 


TEACHER DO: If students do not make the connection that it is possible to count for part of a 
minute and then add the results together, you may need to explain the idea more fully. For example, 
you could count for 30 seconds and then double the number to get the count for a minute. You 
could count for 20 seconds and triple the number, and so on. For this experiment, students will 
count for 15 seconds and then add that result four times to get to the per minute count. This is an 
example of computational thinking, where students can identify arithmetic patterns to help solve 
problems. 


TEACHER SAY: Great thinking. Let's keep track for 15 seconds. Are you ready? Once I say 
start, begin silently counting how many times your heart beats. I will be keeping track of my 
heartbeat or pulse as well. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Count heartbeat/pulse for 15 seconds. 


TEACHER DO: Use your own result as an example and demonstrate how to go from the 15-second 
count to the final resulting heartbeat, measured in beats per minute. Repeat the practice as necessary 
until students are ready to begin the experiment. 

9i STUDENTS DO: Find and l 

oa : Find and count pulse. 
TEACHER SAY: Very good. When you look across the columns in the student book, you will 
also see that you test three different times for each activity. Why do you think we are testing 


multiple times? 


e e STUDENTS DO: Predict. 
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rr Collaboration 


Decision-Making 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s use some Think Time. Do you think there will be a difference in how fast 
our heart beats after 15 seconds or two minutes of the same activity? Thumbs Up if yes, thumbs 
down if you do not think there will be a change, and thumbs in the middle if you are not sure. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Predict results. 


TEACHER SAY: Keep your predictions in mind. It is time for us to start testing our ideas. We 
can all do the first row together. Everyone should be seated now. Please sit quietly. Close your 
eyes and relax. This is going to be a calm time. I will time everyone and when I say stop, you 
will find your pulse and be ready to count. Remember you are counting for 15 seconds, but we 
will be doing the activity for different amounts of time. Listen carefully as I give the start and 
stop times for both the pulse count (15 seconds) and the activity time. 


TEACHER DO: Time the students as they do the first activity (sitting) for 15 seconds, then say 
"you are done, now find your pulse." Direct students to remain quiet as they find their pulse. Once 
students are ready, say, “start,” and time students for 15 seconds while they count heart beats. When 
you say, "stop," students should write the number four times on the first line. Model writing on the 
board, completing — «.— +_ + - 


os STUDENTS DO: Take pulse and record answer. 
TEACHER SAY: Do you think we all have the same heart rate? Check with your neighbor. 
,$ STUDENTS DO: Check with neighbors. 


TEACHER SAY: No, we do not, and that is okay. That is why it is important for you to record 
your own results on the chart. Your partner may have a different number of beats than you. Let's 
go ahead and complete the rest of this row. 


TEACHER DO: Guide students through sitting for one minute, timing and counting pulse for 15 
seconds, then calculating the heart rate for one full minute. Move directly to two minutes. 


os STUDENTS DO: Follow teachers instructions. 


TEACHER SAY: One of our questions is whether there will be a difference between the results 
of 15 seconds, one minute, and two minutes. What have you discovered? 


2. STUDENTS DO: Respond with conclusions. 


TEACHER SAY: I wonder if we will always get that result. Now it is time for you to test your 
hypotheses. When you have completed all of the activities, be sure to complete the questions at 
the bottom of the page. 


TEACHER DO: Give final directions on how to proceed in your classroom. As students work, walk 
around monitoring progress and assisting as needed. If only one timer is available, make sure all 
students work at the same pace and call out time increments for the class for both the activities and 
taking the pulse. 


ee : m 

ii STUDENTS DO: Test and record each activity. 

TEACHER DO: As students finish, direct them to answer the questions at the bottom of the page, 
then facilitate a conversation about the results. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life 


Skills: Collaboration and Decision-Making. 


TEACHER SAY: I think some of you were surprised at your results. What surprised you the 
most? 


SS. STUDENTS DO: Respond with opinions. 


TEACHER DO: Review some of the results as a whole group so students can determine possible 
reasons for changes in heart rate. Discuss hypotheses, whether each was correct, and why. 
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TEACHER SAY: Different types of exercise often gave us different results. Exercise makes the 
heart work harder. The more we work our muscles, the more oxygen they need, so more blood is 
pumped to them. After this investigation, why do you think exercise good for us? 


AA STUDENTS DO: Share opinions. 


TEACHER SAY: Remember, our heart is a muscle. We can strengthen our heart with exercise. 
The stronger our heart, the better it works. But just like any other muscle, it also needs time to 
rest. 


4. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: It is almost time for us to finish today, but I know we are curious about others’ 
results. Let's take the next few minutes and share our results. Hands Up, Pair Up in groups of 
three to share your results. Did you prove or disprove your hypotheses? 


29 STUDENTS DO: Discuss similarities and differences of results and conclusions about the 
hypotheses with two other students. 


TEACHER SAY: Today you were scientists and critical thinkers, finding an answer to your ques- 
tions. Remember that scientists always have a hypothesis before testing an idea. The hypothesis 
is not always correct. Is that okay? 


AÊ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We all make mistakes and we learn from them. Yes, scientists often make mis- 
takes and find their hypotheses are incorrect. By testing the hypothesis, the scientist can then 
move forward to decide what is true and what is not true. Scientists are always learning about 
the world around us. Let's high five a neighbor for a day of learning well done. 
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ES oak: Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 


Students will: 


e Review learning through a group 


reflection. 


* Identify the steps of the writing 


process. 


e Collaborate to determine individual 
responsibilities within a group. 


* Drafting * Brown construction paper 


* Planning or butcher paper 


* Publishing * Construction paper (four 
colors: red, orange, yellow, 


e Revising 
blue, or any color except 


green) 
* Tape 
PREPARATION * Student books 
* Pencils 


Students will create construction paper leaves for a class tree that will show new 


understandings. Consider where to hang the tree trunk (made from brown construc- 
tion paper or butcher paper) in the room for easy access by students. The student 
book page Tree of Health has leaves to be cut out. If you choose, this could be used 
as a brainstorming page for students to record ideas before copying sentences onto 


construction paper. Critical Thinking: 
Divide students into groups of six to write the health books. Determine in advance * Identify subject/topic-related 
who you will share the books with. Consider inviting another (younger) class or AON 


parents to hear the stories written. Another alternative is to have one group read to 


another. 


Sharing: 


* Effective management and 
organization of tasks. 


°@ Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: It is time for us to complete today's reflection on our Healthy Habits Tracker. 
Turn to the correct page in your student book and mark your progress. 


S. STUDENTS DO: Mark progress. 


TEACHER SAY: Show Thumbs Up about your progress. Thumbs Up means I am doing well. 
Thumbs in the middle means I am doing okay but I can improve. Thumbs down means I am 
not doing well. 


2m STUDENTS DO: Use Thumbs Up to show progress. 


TEACHER SAY: When we began this chapter, we asked: How does the body helps us work and 
play? We have learned about a few body parts and organs that we use every day. Let's revisit this 
question. How would you answer the question today? I will choose one student to begin, and 
then we will Popcorn to other students. Think about how you would like to answer the ques- 
tion: How does our body help us work and play? 


TEACHER DO: Choose one student to begin the Popcorn. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share new understandings. 
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2. TEACHER SAY: Thank you to those who were able to share. I know more of you wanted to 
share. We will use all your ideas throughout the day. Remember that our Share Project is to 
create a book to teach others about how we can keep parts of our body healthy. Today we are 
going to begin recording what we have learned by creating a visual display. What are the bene- 
fits of a class visual display? 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, instead of writing what we know in each of our books, a display will let 

us see what we have learned as a class. We can organize our information, then use some of it for 
our Share Project. We will create a Tree of Health. Our tree will have four main branches, one 
for each of the body parts we learned about. You will add your knowledge to the tree by summa- 
rizing what you have learned on individual leaves. 


Note to Teacher: After you determine how you want to display the Tree of Health, adjust the directions 
accordingly. Decide if students will use the leaves in the student book for display or for drafting before 
copying sentences to the construction paper leaves. 


TEACHER DO: Be prepared to Model, showing students each of the branches and how leaves will 
be added. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to the student book page Tree of Health and read the directions. 


pid STUDENTS DO: Read the directions. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we will make a beautiful display of our learning. You will cut out leaves 
for the tree. Each leaf color will represent a different part of the body. 


TEACHER DO: Record on the board one color assigned to each of the body parts. If students are 
using the student books, make certain each student has crayons or markers in the colors needed to 
represent that branch on the tree. 


TEACHER SAY: Each of you has four leaves. You will write one important fact you learned 
about each of the body parts: the skin, muscles and bones, the stomach, and the heart. Write 
one fact on each of the four leaves. 


TEACHER DO: Answer any questions before students begin. Model writing a sentence on the 
correct color leaf. Then demonstrate how to attach the leaf to the tree. This is an opportunity for 
students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


os STUDENTS DO: Write and cut out four facts on leaves, one about each part of the body. 


TEACHER DO: As students finish cutting out leaves and writing sentences, assist in adding leaves 
to the branches. Allow students to gather around the tree to see what others have written. Direct 
students back to seats for a brain break when everyone has finished. 


TEACHER SAY: What a beautiful tree we have. It will help us remember some of the interesting 
facts we are learning. Now it is time for a brain break. I will pull a card and that person will 
come up and lead our brain break. 


TEACHER DO: Pull card and ask the student to lead the class in the original brain break. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Follow as student leads a brain break. 


TEACHER SAY: Your brain breaks always give me energy. Thank you. You have all shown what 
good learners you are. Now it is time to take what we have learned and share it with others. 
Who would like to remind us of our Share Project for this chapter? 


22. STUDENTS DO: Tell about creating books for other students. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, we will divide into groups to write a short book about what we have 
learned. Once you are finished, we will share the illustrated books with other students. Before 


we begin, let's learn about the expectations for this project. Turn to the page in your student 
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book, My Self-Assessment. It is the last page of this chapter. Look over the expectations and 
discuss with your Shoulder Partner. 


^C STUDENTS DO: Review, discuss, and ask questions about the self-assessment with Shoul- 
der Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Answer any questions prior to beginning work. Make certain all students are seated 
in groups of six. 


TEACHER SAY: You are in groups of six because each of you will have a specific job in writing 
your story. We will talk about those jobs after we have discussed the steps we will take in writ- 

ing. Think about the steps you have taken in other grades. We often begin by brainstorming to 
gather ideas. Who can share with us about the other steps you take in your writing? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share memories of steps involved in writing. 


Note to Teacher: This is a good time to assess students understanding of the writing process and to begin 
the transition to the new writing process. There may be different terms for the steps, but the overall process 
should be fairly familiar. Make certain students make these connections. 


TEACHER SAY: These are all good steps to being good writers. You have been practicing your 
writing skills for multiple years in school. Now that you are older and have been working 
together to improve, your writing will be so much better. Let's review our writing process. Some 
of the steps we will use this year may sound new to you. Let's open our student books to the 
page Four Steps of the Writing Process. 


We will use the four steps of the writing process to complete our writing. The four steps are 
planning, drafting, revising, and publishing. 


TEACHER DO: Write each of the four steps on the board with room between them for definitions. 


TEACHER SAY: You have done many of these steps before. Let's Role Play each step within 
your group. Ás a group, Role Play what it will look like when you are planning your writing. 


os STUDENTS DO: Act out planning by listening to each other, asking for opinions, and so 


on. 


TEACHER DO: Identify behaviors such as those listed above as students Role Play the actions of 
planning. 


Note to Teacher: Students like to be acknowledged for doing something well. You may consider naming 
students and the actions or conversations that demonstrate planning. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. Planning is when we brainstorm ideas. It includes thinking, 
making notes, and organizing our ideas. It also includes gathering information. Sometimes we 
do this by ourselves. As we write today, we will follow the steps with our groups. 


TEACHER DO: Write the definition on the board. Consider using students’ definitions if they 
describe the steps correctly. Direct students to write the definition in the student book. 


TEACHER SAY: What is the next step in the writing process? 

SS. STUDENTS DO: Respond (drafting). 

TEACHER SAY: Talk with your group. What does it mean to DRAFT your content? 
TEACHER DO: Lead a brief discussion and summarize students’ ideas. Write a definition on the 
board such as: Arrange ideas into sentences and paragraphs to keep information well organized for 


the reader. 


os STUDENTS DO: Compare the drafting step to previous writing experiences and write the 
definition in their student books. 
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TEACHER SAY: The third step of our writing process is to revise. To revise, we review our draft 
to make sure it is clear and that the language, spelling, and grammar are correct. You will help 
each other during this process. 


TEACHER DO: Write the definition on the board after students have given input. 
CS STUDENTS DO: Discuss and write definition. 


TEACHER SAY: In the last step, publishing, we will write the final, corrected copies. This is the 
copy that others will read. I think you can all write your own definition for the final step. Once 
you write your definition, share with your Shoulder Partner. Edit your work for each other. 


pa STUDENTS DO: Write own definitions and peer-edit writing. 


TEACHER SAY: To complete a book on the body, you will each have a specific part of the body 
to write about. Let’s go over those now. 


TEACHER DO: Write the list on the board or show students where they are already listed: skin, 
muscles and bones, stomach, heart. 


TEACHER SAY: As a group, you will decide which topic each student is responsible for. One 
student will be responsible for writing about the skin, one will write about digestion, two will 
write together about the heart, and two will write together about muscles and bones. Of course, 
your group will be there if you need help. 


Note to Teacher: As you begin to release responsibility to students, be cognizant of those groups that may 
need a little more direction than others. Since this is the first group written project for the year, it will be 
important to help students gain confidence in their role as writer and/or illustrator. 


TEACHER DO: Tell students to first consider how they can best help the group. Then decide 
among the group what role they will take in writing the book. All students will be involved in gather- 
ing information and helping to write and edit. 


2929. STUDENTS DO: Collaborate to determine writing assignments within the group. 


TEACHER DO: Walk around and guide students as needed. This is an opportunity for students to 
practice the Life Skill: Sharing. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that you know what you will each be writing about, who will you be writ- 
ing for? Who is your audience? 


TEACHER DO: At this point, explain to the class who the audience will be for the books and how 
they will be shared on the last day of the chapter. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Ask any clarifying questions. 


TEACHER DO: Lead a brief discussion about the organization of the book. Questions may include: 
e What are the important features of an informational text? 
* How do you think your book should be organized? 
* Does it need a cover? 
e What about illustrations? You will be writing important information. Illustrations will be 
important to help the reader. 


If time remains, allow students to begin group discussions about how they can help each other. 


3. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: I am proud of how you collaborated today. Let's think back to our life skills. 
We will begin with Think Time, then you will tell your Shoulder Partner one life skill you 
demonstrated today. Remember to explain your thinking. 
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TEACHER DO: Allow Think Time and then encourage discussion between students. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Reflect on own behavior. 
TEACHER SAY: Thank you for reflecting together. Today we were able to review what we have 


learned and begin thinking about our Share Project. We will work through the process together, 
one step at a time, so be ready in our next lesson to become authors and illustrators. 
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ES okl Overview 


Students will: 


* Collaborate to write a story about 


health. 


* Utilize the writing process to organize 


writing. 
e Peer edit writing. 


Make certain students are seated in writing 
groups as determined in Lesson 8. 


Directions 


* Writing process * Student books 
* Pencils 


* Crayons for highlighting 


Collaboration: 


* Respect for other opinions. 


Self-Management: 


* Review progress in realizing 
goals. 
Accountability: 


* Provide effective feedback. 

Communication: 

* Reading, writing, non-verbal 
communication skills. 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: It is time for us to complete today's reflection on our Healthy Habits Tracker. 
Turn to the correct page in your student book and mark your progress. 


9 6 STUDENTS DO: Mark progress. 


TEACHER SAY: Please turn to your Shoulder Partner and tell what strategy you will use today 
to work on staying focused and on track. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss strategies with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, you were able to review some of the many things you learned 
in this chapter. Now that we have learned so much about our body, what are you still curious 
about? I will choose one student. That student will share, then choose three other students to 
share more questions. Remember that we are thinking about something we still wonder. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose one student to share and then call on three others. 
Invite the student to come to the front of the room to be the teacher helper. Guide as needed. 


Ze STUDENTS DO: Share questions and explain as needed. 


TEACHER SAY: I appreciate that you still have questions. I hope you will research those ques- 
tions on your own. Please let us know if you find an answer so we can share it with the class. 
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@ Collaboration 


Note to Teacher: Encourage students to explore and find answers to their questions. As students present 
answers, ask where they found the answer to validate whether the source is factual. 


2. TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, we reviewed the writing process. Let’s open our student 
books to the page Four Steps of the Writing Process. Read the first step, planning, to think 
about how we will begin today. 


os STUDENTS DO: Read and reflect. 


TEACHER SAY: You have already decided your writing topics within the group. Let’s check to 
make certain everyone remembers. 


TEACHER DO: Name each of the four topics, asking students to raise their hands if that is their 
assignment. This is a way to check that all students know their assignments and all groups are ready 
to begin. 


os STUDENTS DO: Raise hands to acknowledge. 


3. TEACHER SAY: It can be difficult to begin on your own, so we will Jigsaw our groups to 
make certain everyone has the information they need. 


TEACHER DO: Explain that students will form expert groups to gather information about the 
assigned topic. As an example, all students writing about skin will meet together to share important 
knowledge. Students will individually decide what information to include in their own writing. 


229 STUDENTS DO: Ask any clarifying questions. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we Jigsaw to the expert groups, look in your student book for the page 
Planning. Read the directions as we all get ready. 


TEACHER DO: Read the directions as a whole group if needed. Students may also read with their 
Shoulder Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Ask clarifying questions. 


TEACHER SAY: Now we know what we will do. What behaviors will help us all be successful? 


2 STUDENTS DO: Explain expectations for behavior. 


TEACHER DO: Allow students to lead discussion. When finished, direct students to specific areas 
of the room for expert groups. Since two students in each group are assigned to the heart and mus- 
cles and bones topics, you may wish to split these expert groups into smaller groups so all students 
will have an opportunity to talk. After students have moved to the designated area for each expert 
group, call for everyone’s attention to provide specific directions. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Move to assigned area, sitting in groups where students can hear each 
other. 


TEACHER SAY: You will have about 10 minutes to share the most important things you have 
learned about your body type. Remember that you may refer to our Tree of Health for infor- 
mation. Be sure to be good listeners and write down as many ideas as you can. You will decide 
which ideas you will use for your story later. 


2m STUDENTS DO: Listen and record a variety of ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Walk around, making certain each group is on task. Encourage students to add 
details as needed. After approximately 10 minutes, ask students to return to their seats. This is an 
opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Part of the planning step is to decide what details to add to your writing. 
Now that you have ideas, you will work independently. Circle three or four ideas you want to 
use. 
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z2 STUDENTS DO: Work silently to select information. 


TEACHER DO: Monitor students, making certain all students have what is needed to complete 
their portion of the story. The student pairs writing about muscles and bones and the heart will work 
independently at this point but will collaborate with their partners next to decide on four facts. 
Allow about three to five minutes for this step. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that you have ideas, let's get some feedback from your teammates. Every- 
one will take turns sharing ideas with their team. Be good listeners and help your team when 
needed. You will have five minutes. 


os STUDENTS DO: Communicate ideas within the team. 


TEACHER DO: Observe student interactions. Encourage the two students working together on one 
body organ to agree on the same three or four facts. Adjust the time according to the needs of your 
students. 


5. TEACHER SAY: You have made a lot of progress. It is time for a brain break before we begin 
the next step in the writing process. 


TEACHER DO: Direct students to stand, making room around them for movement. 
TEACHER SAY: I will pull a card to see who will lead our brain break. 
TEACHER DO: Pull card and help a student lead the class. 

22 STUDENTS DO: Follow as a student leads a brain break. 

TEACHER DO: Direct students to return to their seats. 


6. TEACHER SAY: Now that we have given our brain a break, let's get ready for our next step. 
Turn in your student book to the page Drafting. Read the directions and be prepared to listen. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read directions. 


TEACHER SAY: On this page, we will organize our information. This includes writing it in 
complete sentences and putting it together in a paragraph. Everyone, point to the line that says, 
"Important facts to know." Check with everyone in your group to make sure you are all looking 
at the same section. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Point to sentence and help teammates as needed. 


TEACHER SAY: In the planning step, you decided which facts to use in your writing. Now it is 
time to organize those facts. Turn back to the page Planning. Decide in what order you should 
put the facts. Write the numbers 1, 2, 3, or 4 next to each of the facts you have chosen to use. 
Ask your group for help if you need it. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Order facts and give feedback as needed in groups. 


TEACHER DO: Observe students. Allow three to five minutes for students to make choices and 
help each other in the groups. Prepare to Model writing a paragraph by writing three ideas on the 
board, numbering the order. 


TEACHER SAY: I am going to Model for you what I would do next if I were writing. I have 
written three ideas on the board and numbered them. This tells me in what order I want to put 
my facts. Next I have to think about a sentence for each. 


TEACHER DO: Model using the Think Aloud strategy. Use the idea numbered 1 and Think 
Aloud how you will add descriptive words to form a complete sentence with correct grammar. 
Write the new sentence on the board. Tell students you would then continue to write a sentence 
for each fact to compose a paragraph. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Communication. 
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se STUDENTS DO: Observe and ask questions. 


TEACHER SAY: Now it is your turn. If you are working with a partner on one page, whisper as 
you talk, and both of you should write the same sentences in your student book. It should be 
quiet so each of us can put our ideas together. 


22» STUDENTS DO: Write three or four sentences. 


TEACHER DO: Help students who have difficulty writing. Consider writing a dictated sentence for 
struggling students. Allow about 10 minutes for this step. 


7. TEACHER SAY: I see some excellent work. We have the biggest part finished. Let's go back 
now and think about how to begin our paragraph. We only need one sentence. This sentence 
should describe what the rest of the paragraph is about. I will use my writing as an example. 


TEACHER DO: Write a beginning sentence with the help of students. As an example: The heart is 
one of the most important organs in our body. Invite students to share orally ideas for their opening 
sentences. Direct students to write the opening sentence in the student book. Allow five minutes for 
individual writing. 

ee : pues . : 

£ æ STUDENTS DO: Assist teacher with ideas and then write opening sentences. 


8. TEACHER SAY: We are almost finished. Reread your paragraph so far. You will need one 
closing sentence to end it. How will you end your paragraph? 


se STUDENTS DO: Reread and think about closing sentences. 


TEACHER DO: Invite students to share ideas orally. Model as needed, writing a closing sentence 
for your paragraph. Direct students to write closing sentences. Allow approximately five minutes. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Write closing sentences. 


9. TEACHER SAY: You have finished writing your paragraphs. I am really excited to see your 
writing. We have just enough time to share our paragraphs and ask for feedback. Turn to the 
next page in your student book, Revising. I will go over the page with you before you begin. 


TEACHER DO: Read the directions and each of the descriptors. Explain each line by asking 
students to check the work you have written on the board. Think Aloud as you make any changes. 
Consider making at least one spelling and punctuation error for students to correct. 


pas STUDENTS DO: Guide teacher in correcting the sample writing. 


TEACHER SAY: Now it is time to check your writing. Work with your Shoulder Partner. Make 
the corrections to your own work. Listen to each other’s ideas. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Peer-edit writing. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life 
^ £9 Skill: Accountability.) 


Note to Teacher: It is okay if students do not find all errors. This is one of the first large writing assignments 
for P3 students and will provide evidence of where they are starting so that growth can be documented 
throughout the year. 


10. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: I hope you are all proud of what you have accomplished today. In our final 
lesson, we will publish, which means we will write our final copies and illustrate our work. You 
will then share your books. Let’s close today by sharing the life skill you used the most today 
with your Shoulder Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share how life skills were used in the writing process. 
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EXS NML Overview 


LIFE SKILLS 
Studenti oco lent hoo Learn to Live Together | 

G Complete the writing process with a vr STEHT 

final rewrite. : 
* Speak confidently when sharing. * Crayons or colored pencils * Effective management and 
* Reflect and self-assess quality of work * Lined paper for books organization of tasks. 

and use of life skills. sus Ue 

ite paper for boo eee n 
Self-Management: 


Make certain students are seated in writing groups. Have prepared on the board a sample 


* Review progress in realizing 
goals. 


final copy that includes a model title page and internal paragraph for students to see. 


If possible, allow students to use a word processing application and/or graphics applica- 
tion to create the pages for the books. 

Invite another class in so students can share stories. If you are unable to bring in other 
students, have groups in the class share with one another. 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's start today's lesson with our final entry in our Healthy Habits Tracker. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Make final mark in tracker. 

TEACHER DO: Thank students for being responsible and reflecting on healthy habits throughout 
the chapter. Ask if they were able to reach the goals they made on the first day and about any plans 


to continue for the coming weeks. Allow time for a brief discussion. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Reflect on practices. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the 
Life Skill: SelfManagement.) 


TEACHER SAY: Today is our day to share our stories. We are almost finished with the writing 
process. Who can share the steps we have already finished in the writing process? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share the first three steps in the writing process. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin, let's go back and look at the rubric to make certain our goals 
are reached. Turn to My Self-Assessment and review your paper as you review the rubric. 


SS STUDENTS DO: Review rubric and writing. 
TEACHER DO: Distribute the paper available for composing final books. 
TEACHER SAY: Now it is time for you to write your final copy. You will use the revisions you 


made to your draft in the previous lesson. Take time to copy all the words, one sentence after 
another. When you finish your writing, you will add an illustration. 
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Note to Teacher: If computers are available for students to use, adjust the directions according to the needs 
of your class. 


TEACHER DO: Point to your sample paragraph, showing the sentences and punctuation used. 
Answer any questions students may have. Tell students that an illustration will be needed for each of 
the topics. If students are working in pairs, one may write while the other illustrates the paragraph. 
This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Sharing. 


os STUDENTS DO: Work independently or with partner to complete writing. 


TEACHER SAY: We know that the words and images in books both provide important infor- 
mation. Now that you are finished with writing and revising your text, spend a few minutes 
creating an illustration that will help your readers understand what you wrote. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Illustrate the text. 


Note to Teacher: If time allows, facilitate adding a caption to the illustrations, using examples in informa- 
tional texts provided in the student book and other resources as available. 


TEACHER DO: Prepare a sample of a title page to post for students to copy. Include the title of the 
book and the name of each student in the group. Guide groups to complete a title page, organize the 
informational pages, and staple them together. While waiting for everyone to finish, students can 
practice reading text and sharing illustrations with each other. 


TEACHER SAY: I am so excited to read your stories. Now it is time for you to share with others. 


TEACHER DO: Explain the process and expected behaviors with students. Tell students they will 
each read their own writing and share illustrations. Discuss speaking behaviors and how to share 
illustrations with the audience. Direct students to specific areas in the room to share. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read, share illustrations, and listen. 


TEACHER DO: After sharing the stories, encourage students to give two comments to the group, 
one positive and one question or suggestion for improvement. Bring students back to the whole 
group after sharing. 


TEACHER SAY: Now let's assess our own progress. Turn to the next page in your student book, 
My Self-Assessment. Read the page and reflect on your learning for this chapter. 


TEACHER DO: If needed, guide students step-by-step through the assessment. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Reflect on learning through the chapter. 


2. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for working so well together. Please turn to the group member on 
your right and share how he or she helped you during this chapter. Make sure everyone in the 
group hears how they have helped another group member. 


e o STUDENTS DO: Thank each other. 


TEACHER SAY: What a great way to end our chapter. I am so very proud of you and the work 
you have done. You have worked together and demonstrated how much you have learned to 
help us all be strong Primary 3 students. In the next chapter we will learn more about health 
and how we can keep our bodies healthy. 
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Rubric Assessment (for teacher use) 


NENNEN Approaching Expectation Meeting Expectation Exceeding Expectation 
(1) (2) (3) 


Idéprihes the slay mouscles'and Identifies the skin, muscles and | Identifies the skin, muscles and 
skeleton, stomach, and heart 


Academic Content 


Quality of Performance 


Life Skills 


with support from peers or the 
teacher. Shares a basic detail 
about each. 


Science C.l.a. 


Writes informational text that 
includes details to show under- 
standing with support from 
peers or the teacher. 


Writing C. 1.a. 


Improves writing after receiv- 
ing feedback with support 
from peers or the teacher. 


Writing D.1.b and c 


Creates artwork that does not 
help to support the reader’s 
understanding of the body 

part. 
Visual Art B.1.c. 


Organizes facts about the 
human body in a logical order 


with support from peers or the 
teacher. 


Communicates basic informa- 
tion about the human body 
but with little clarity and/or 

detail. 


Science A. 1.g. 


Uses a checklist to assist with 
peer editing when supported 
by peers or the teacher. 


Sharing 


Manages the process of writing 
by following the steps of the 
writing process when guided 

by the teacher. 


Productivity 


skeleton, stomach, and heart. 
Shares a basic detail about 
each. 


Science C. 1.a. 


Writes informational text that 
includes details to show clear 
understanding. 


Writing C. 1.a. 


Improves writing after receiv- 


ing feedback from peers. 
Writing D.1.b and c 


Creates artwork that supports 
the reader's understanding of 
the body part. 

Visual Art B. 1.c. 


Organizes facts about the 
human body in a logical order. 


Communicates information 
about the human body clearly, 
with sufficient detail. 


Science A. 1.g. 


Uses a checklist effectively to 
assist with peer editing. 


Sharing 


Manages the process of writing 
by following the steps of the 
writing process using a graphic 
organizer. 


Productivity 


skeleton, stomach, and heart. 
Shares multiple details about 
each. 


Science C. 1.a. 


Writes informational text that 
includes thoughtful details to 
show clear understanding. 


Writing C.1.a. 


Improves writing after receiv- 
ing feedback from peers and 
supports others in revising 
their writing. 

Writing D.1.b and c 


Creates detailed artwork that 
supports the readers under- 
standing of the body part in a 
unique way. 

Visual Art B. 1.c. 


Organizes facts about the 
human body in a logical order. 
Shows originality or excep- 
tional creativity. 


Communicates information 
about the human body clearly, 
with exceptional detail and 
clarity. 

Science A. 1.g. 


Uses a checklist effectively to 
assist with peer editing. Devel- 
ops checklists independently to 

assist with other tasks. 


Sharing 


Manages the process of writing 
by following the steps of the 
writing process independently. 


Productivity 
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PRIMARY 3 


Multidisciplinary 
WHO AM I? 
LIVING HEALTHY 


Chapter 3: Get Fit with 
Healthy Eating 


Chapter Overview 


Get Fit with Healthy Eating 


COMPONENT 


Q. Discover 
V 
~ - 
e 


Learn 


Oo 
WO Share 


Connection to 


s 


DESCRIPTION LESSONS 


Students discover new applications for previous learning 2 
about healthy habits. Students use prior learning expe- 

riences to plan a healthy space for students to play and 

work at school. 


Students research important nutrients the body needs to 6 
be healthy. Students learn how to read nutrition infor- 

mation on packaging labels and use it to make healthy 

choices. Students design and test different materials for 

storing food at the canteen. 


Students synthesize learning about healthy choices by 2 


creating a collaborative plan for a canteen at the school. 
Students present the plan in both written and oral forms. 


Issues 


Health and Population: We need to stay healthy. We can learn to improve our 
nutrition, health, and fitness. We are learning about our growing world population. 


Environment and Development: Our earth and environment need to be sustained. 
We can appreciate and care for the environment as a community. 
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Get Fit with Healthy Eating 


Life Skills Addressed 


DIMENSION DESCRIPTION 


Learn to Know Critical Thinking: 
* Identify subject/topic-related information. 
e Explain thinking processes. 


Learn to Work Collaboration: 
e Respect for other opinions. 


Decision-Making: 
* Identify results and expected results. 


Learn to Live Together Sharing: 
* Effective management and organization of tasks. 


Learn to Be Self-Management: 
e Review progress in realizing goals. 


Accountability: 
* Provide effective feedback. 


Communication: 
e Reading, writing, non-verbal communication skills. 
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Learning Indicators 


Throughout this chapter, students will work toward the following learning indicators: 


READING: 

D. Reading Skills: Fluency 
l.a. Read texts at grade-appropriate difficulty with a level 
of accuracy and fluency to support understanding. 


E. Reading Comprehension: Literature 
l.a. Ask and answer questions to demonstrate under- 
standing of a text, referring explicitly to the text as the 
basis for the answers. 
4.b. Identify the main ideas and sub-ideas in a paragraph. 
5.b. Differentiate between reality and fantasy in a text. 


F. Reading Comprehension: Informational Text 
l.a. Ask and answer questions to demonstrate under- 
standing of a text, referring explicitly to the text as the 
basis for the answers. 
4.a. Ask and answer questions to define the meaning of 
academic and subject-specific words and phrases. 
5.b. Use visual representations and information contained 
in a text to describe its basic ideas. 


WRITING: 

A. Foundational Skills 
l.a. Write complete sentences using punctuation, preposi- 
tions, and coordinating conjunctions (such as = „a , 5) as 
appropriate. 


D. Process, Production, and Research 
2.b. Participate in collaborative research. 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 

A. Foundational Skills 
l.a. Engage effectively in a range of collaborative discus- 
sions with peers and adults in small and larger groups. 
1.b. Follow agreed-upon rules for discussions. 
l.c. Listen to the speaker with interest and attention until 
the end of the statement or story. 
l.e. Listen to speakers in order to make connections; 
comprehend; and gain, clarify, or deepen understanding 
of a topic or issue. 
1.f. Build on others ideas in discussion and express own 
ideas clearly. 
2.a. Report on a topic or text, tell a story, or recount an 
experience with appropriate facts and relevant, descriptive 
details. 


SCIENCE: 

A. Skills and Processes 
l.a. Ask questions that can be investigated using simple 
tests. 
1.b. Design simple investigations to collaboratively pro- 
duce data that answers a question. 


B. Earth and Space 
l.a. Describe how humans use and depend on natural 
resources. 


D. Physical Science 
1.a. Test the properties of various materials. 
1.b. Analyze the suitability of various materials for an 
intended purpose. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: 

B. Historical Thinking and Knowledge 
1.d. Explain the structure and purpose of a timeline to 
document chronology. 


VISUAL ART: 

A. Producing Visual Art 
2.b. Demonstrate safe and responsible use of materials, 
tools, and equipment for making art. 
2.c. Add details to a work of art to enhance what is 
communicated. 
3.b. "b. Represent places that are part of everyday life 
through art." 


B. Presenting Visual Art 
l.c. Create and explain works of art that express content 
learned in other curricular areas. 


ECONOMICS AND APPLIED SCIENCES: 

C. Nutritional Health and Food Science 
l.a. Identify types of nutrients (such as protein, fat, car- 
bohydrates, and vitamins). 
1.b. Describe negative consequences of eating too much 
sugar or fat. 
1.c. Describe the benefits of drinking water. 
2.a. Explain what health information can be found on 
food packaging. 
2.b. Describe the proper way to store various types of 


food. 


VOCATIONAL FIELDS: 

A. Career Social Skills and Preparation 
l.a. Identify and demonstrate good interpersonal skills 
at school and home (including in different vocational 
activities). 
1.b. Work cooperatively with a group of students to 
accomplish a task (including tasks related to vocations). 


INFORMATION AND COMMUNICATION 
TECHNOLOGIES: 
C. Technological Production Tools 
1.b. Use age-appropriate online tools and resources (such 
as a tutorial, assessment, or web browser). 
2.b. Use digital sources to search for and collect content 
to answer a specific question. 
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€ ES Pacing Guide 


LESSON INSTRUCTIONAL FOCUS 


1 DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Identify healthy habits by reviewing previous learning. 
e Plan a healthy space for the school. 


2 DISCOVER: Students will: 
e Identify personal connections to fictional characters. 
e Create a list of questions to complete a task. 
*  Categorize a variety of foods. 


3 LEARN: Students will: 
* Define and explain vocabulary words. 
* Analyze nutrients found in current diet. 
e Research a nutrient and identify foods in which it is found. 


4 LEARN: Students will: 
e Create a collage to show foods containing certain nutrients. 
* Identify nutrients found in specific foods. 


5 LEARN: Students will: 
e Compare and contrast fresh and processed foods. 
e Determine effects of sugar on the body. 
e Discover alternatives to fresh fruits and vegetables. 


6 LEARN: Students will: 
* Interpret nutrition information on food packaging. 
* Use nutrition facts on a packaging label to determine if the food is healthy. 


7 LEARN: Students will: 
* Explain the importance of drinking water. 
* Design a way to educate others about the importance of drinking water. 
* Set goals for drinking water every day. 


8 LEARN: Students will: 
e Use a design process to make a container to keep food cold. 
e Collaborate with others to give and receive peer feedback. 


9 SHARE: Students will: 
e Collect data to determine effectiveness of a design. 
* Trace a timeline of food storage through history. 


10 SHARE: Students will: 
*  Synthesize learning about healthy choices to develop a plan for a canteen. 
e Present elements of the canteen plan in both written and oral forms. 
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Materials Used 


Student book Pencils Crayons Scissors 


PRIMARY 3 
DISCOVER 


Chart paper Sticky notes Computer Glue 


Index cards Water 


Drinking cup Cardboard boxes Sandwich bags Alumnium foil 


Straws 


Plastic wrap Hay/straw Ice cubes 


— || a 
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Tape 


Timer ‘Thermometer Camera 


Ruler 
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E-SE6i9:MB Overview 


Students will: * Canteen * Student books 
* Identify healthy habits by reviewing x 


: : Pencils 
previous learning. 


e Plan a healthy space for the school. * Crayons 


Critical Thinking: 

Students will make collages of foods repre- * Explain thinking processes. 
senting various nutrients in Lesson 4. Bring in 
or ask students and families to bring in mag- 
azines, market ads, and so on, that students 
can use. Collaboration: 


* Respect for other opinions. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Dir CCTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. Ask students to think, reflect, share, and listen. Encourage 
students to lead this routine as they become more comfortable. 


This is a time to excite your students about the chapter. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we are beginning the third chapter in our Healthy Living theme. Let's 
take a few minutes to review our student books and remember what we have already learned 


about health. 
ss STUDENTS DO: Take out student books, review, and discuss with nearby students. 


TEACHER DO: Provide more structure, such as suggesting specific pages or pacing, if needed. Oth- 
erwise, allow students to organize their own review time. 


TEACHER SAY: I will use Calling Sticks to choose a discussion leader. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a student to join you in the front of the room. Be 
prepared to record students’ responses on the board. 


TEACHER SAY: Our discussion leader will use Calling Sticks and I will record your answers on 
the board. If your name is called, you will be answering the question: What important informa- 
tion have you learned that will help you be a healthy person? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond with a variety of answers from the first two chapters in the theme. 


TEACHER DO: Record students’ responses on the board. Guide the student leader to take answers 
from six to eight students. After the discussion, thank the discussion leader before asking him or her 
to sit back down. 


TEACHER SAY: We have learned a lot so far this year. I especially appreciate that as a class you 
have become a good team of collaborators. You demonstrated that you can listen to each other's 
opinions respectfully. 
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rr Collaboration 


TEACHER DO: Identify the behavior as collaboration, reminding students of the life skills intro- 
duced in Chapter 1. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration. 


TEACHER SAY: We have a very good list that will help us as we begin our third chapter, “Get 
Fit with Healthy Eating." In the last chapter, we learned about and kept track of our healthy 
habits. How do you think your tracker might help us as we begin this chapter, "Get Fit with 
Healthy Eating?" 


TEACHER DO: As students begin to make connections, encourage students to use evidence and 
explain ideas. Encourage students to build upon each other's ideas. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Make connections between the tracker and healthy eating. 


2. TEACHER SAY: I think you have some good ideas. Let's begin our chapter by reading a story 
about Rashad's day at school. Maybe it will give us some ideas about our new topic. Please turn 
to the page, A Canteen at School. Read and follow the directions. We will come back together 
when everyone has finished. 


TEACHER DO: Direct students to read the story individually. Differentiate instruction according 
to the needs of students. Some students may read with a partner, or you may choose to have a small 
group read together. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read text and circle unfamiliar words. 


TEACHER SAY: Are there any words that you did not know or understand in this story? 
VS STUDENTS DO: Share unfamiliar words. 


TEACHER DO: Discuss the unfamiliar words with the whole group. Write the words on the board 
and sound them out with students. Invite students to define the words. Explain any new words as 


needed. 


TEACHER SAY: It sounds as though Rashad is learning about health, just like we are. Let's 
discuss what we read. 


TEACHER DO: Call on students to answer comprehension questions, such as the following: 
e What in the story tells us how Rashad feels as he walks in the door? 
e Why is Rashad excited? 
e Where is the word “canteen” explained in the story? 
* Why do you think Rashad’s mother is surprised about having a canteen at school? 
e What is Rashad’s assignment for school? 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Answer questions and provide evidence for responses directly from the 
CA text. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Rashad seems to be excited. Do you think having a canteen at a school is a 
good idea? Why or why not? Talk to a few students around you. 


TEACHER DO: Encourage students to think about the positive and negative effects of having a 


canteen. 


Note to Teacher: If your school already has a canteen, modify the discussion here and below to acknowl- 
edge the real-life example in addition to the abstract concept. Consider adapting the audience for the list 
of healthy foods in the Share Project from “helping Rashad choose” to “recommending a list for our own 
canteen to sell one day a week.” 


2e STUDENTS DO: Discuss the idea of a canteen in small groups. 


TEACHER SAY: I hear some really good ideas. This discussion will help us with our Share 
Project, which will be to design a canteen for a school where we can encourage healthy habits. 
Before we begin working on the canteen, let's think about designing a healthy space in general 
for our school. Review the habits you tracked in the last chapter. Did you find any of the habits 
difficult to follow during the school day? Share thoughts with your Shoulder Partner. 
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Q Critical Thinking 


2 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas and experiences with Shoulder Partner. 
TEACHER DO: Refer students to review individual healthy habit trackers in the student books. 


TEACHER SAY: Looking at the suggested habits and the habits you added to the tracker, do 
you think any of those ideas could help us design a healthy space at school? What kind of spaces 
could help you follow the healthy habits at school? 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Assess the usefulness of ideas on the trackers for creating a healthy space in 
4b school. 


Note to Teacher: Because the share project for this chapter bas been introduced as designing a canteen that 
provides healthy snacks, students may be limited in their thinking about what “healthy” means. Encour- 
age students to broaden their ideas of health beyond food choices to exercise, respectful behavior, avoiding 
stress and staying calm, and so on. The brainstorming exercise that follows should include various aspects of 
health, so encourage creativity and original thinking. 


4. TEACHER SAY: It will be so much fun to create our own healthy space. Let's start brain- 
storming by sketching what a healthy space might look like. Turn to the next page in your 
student book, A Healthy Space. Read the directions and then show me you are ready by putting 
your pencil down and waiting for the next direction. 


TEACHER DO: Help students as needed. 


TEACHER SAY: It can sometimes be difficult to imagine ideas by yourself. Let’s Hands Up, Pair 
Up to share some of our ideas. After about two minutes, I will signal to you and we will change 
partners. This will be a time to share and to listen to others’ ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Determine a signal, such as turning on or off music or a pattern of hand clapping. 
Students should stop and listen for the next direction when the signal is given. Be sure students are 
aware of the signal and the procedure before starting the first discussion group. Tell students to share 
ideas and explain why the areas in the space would be important. This is an opportunity for students 
to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share and listen to ideas to create a healthy space at school. 


TEACHER SAY: Now it is your turn to use your imagination to draw a healthy space you would 
like to have here at school. You may build on others’ ideas, use only your own, or any combi- 
nation. Draw your plan first in pencil in your student book. Be sure to add details. If you have 
time after completing your drawing, add color. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Imagine and create a healthy space for school. 


TEACHER DO: Monitor student work. If any students are having difficulty imagining a space, 
prompt with questions or allow working with another student. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: It sounds like you already have a lot of good ideas for a healthy space. In our 
project, we will also help Rashad choose healthy foods to offer in his canteen and explain to 
students how each food is good for our bodies. What do you think we need to learn in order to 


help Rashad? 

S. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 

TEACHER DO: Record essential questions or identified gaps in knowledge on chart paper and 
consider consulting the list throughout the chapter to assess progress. If students identify essential 


learning that is not included in the following lessons of the chapter, consider extending student 
learning experiences as feasible. 
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EXS oP Overview 


Students will: 
* Identify personal 
tional characters. 
* Create a list of questions to complete 
a task. 
*  Categorize a variety of foods. 


* Sort * Student books 


connections to fic- 7 
e Pencils 


* Scissors 


e Chart Paper 


e Small sticky notes 


Collaboration: 


* Respect for other opinions. 


Students will make collages of foods in Lesson 


4. Bring in or ask students and families to 
bring in magazines, market ads, and so on, 


that students can use. 


Accountability: 


* Provide effective feedback. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Directions 


EA Accountability 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, you designed a plan for a healthy space for our school. To 
start today, let's share a few of those plans. I will choose students to share with Calling Sticks. 


TEACHER DO: Call on three or four students to share. After each student shares, ask one student 
to provide positive feedback and another student to build on or extend the idea. This is an opportu- 
nity for students to practice the Life Skill: Accountability. 


os STUDENTS DO: Provide feedback. 


TEACHER SAY: What a great way to show that you appreciate each other’s ideas. When I see 
or hear someone else's ideas, I am able to understand better. It helps me think about how to 
improve my own ideas. 


2. TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, we talked about our Share Project. Your drawings of 

a healthy space for our school are helping us begin thinking about the project. In the story, 
Rashad was excited about a canteen for the school. Please turn to your Shoulder Partner and 
discuss your understanding of the word CANTEEN. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Explain understanding of canteen. 


TEACHER DO: After students have had a chance to discuss, choose one or two students to define 
and explain why a canteen might be one part of a healthy space at school. 


TEACHER SAY: I wonder. Rashad's assignment was to give ideas for food in a canteen. What 
kinds of snack foods would you like to have in a canteen? Let's Popcorn our responses. 


TEACHER DO: Allow a number of responses without discussion. If your school already has a can- 
teen, ask students to name favorite snacks they currently enjoy from the canteen. 
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z2 STUDENTS DO: Listen and share ideas. 


5. TEACHER SAY: You have some interesting ideas. Let's find out what Rashad's ideas were. 
Turn in your student book to the page Food for a School Canteen. Read and follow the 
directions. 


TEACHER DO: Differentiate the instructions and facilitate the learning experience according to the 
needs of your students. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond to the question and read the text. 


TEACHER SAY: Mr. Mahmoud’s class reminds me of our class. Who can imagine and explain 
why I might think this? 


TEACHER DO: Select two or three students to explain how the classes are similar. 
os STUDENTS DO: Infer similarities between the story and the class. 


TEACHER SAY: I am glad you saw those similarities too. How were the ideas you wrote at the 
top of the page similar and different from Rashad’s and Zeina’s? Share with a Shoulder Partner, 
then share with another pair of partners. 


os STUDENTS DO: Compare own ideas to those of the characters in the story. 


TEACHER DO: Allow time for all students to share within pairs and small groups. Bring students 
back together for a whole group discussion. 


TEACHER SAY: Rashad and Zeina have questions to ask their teacher about the canteen. We 
will also need to decide what foods to put into a canteen for our Share Project. This would be a 
good time to make a list of questions we have. At your tables, talk about what you want to know 
about our Share Project and the canteen. 


TEACHER DO: While students are talking within groups, hand out small sticky notes. Direct stu- 
dents to write any questions they agree upon on a note, one question on each. Ask students to post 
the questions on chart paper. 


20 STUDENTS DO: Record questions on sticky notes and post on chart paper. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for your questions. We will come back to these as we learn about 
healthy eating habits. One of the first topics we need to learn is which foods are healthy for 
our bodies and which foods are unhealthy. You already know a lot about food. Let's turn to the 
next page in your student book, Sorting Food, to capture what we know. Read the directions to 
yourselves. 


AR STUDENTS DO: Read directions and wait for further instruction. 


TEACHER DO: Make certain all students have scissors. 


TEACHER SAY: The direction is for you to cut out the cards and create your own card sort 
groups. The directions do not tell you what categories to sort into. Not everyone will sort the 
same way. Think about what connections you see between different cards. Before we begin, let's 
read all the cards together. As we are reading, think about how you might want to sort the cards. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read cards aloud with the teacher. 


'TEACHER SAY: This is a time for everyone to work individually. Remember that you are decid- 
ing the groups, or categories, for your sort. 


Note to Teacher: This is intended to be an open-ended exercise. Some students might group all of the bever- 
ages together, some may choose to group sweet items and savory items, some may classify proteins or fruits, 
and so on. There are no incorrect answers as long as students can explain their thinking. Each of the sorts 
will act as an assessment of prior knowledge and critical thinking skills. 
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rr Collaboration 


TEACHER DO: Monitor the class as students cut and sort. Once students have finished, bring the 
class back together using a signal. 


AÊ STUDENTS DO: Cut and sort. 


TEACHER SAY: There are many ways you have sorted the food. Now you will work with a 
Shoulder Partner. Share your sorts. Explain to each other what categories you used and why. 
Then, compare your sorts. How are they similar and different? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share and explain sorts with partners. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that you understand each other's sorts, work together to make one new 
category that both of you agree on. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Add a common category by rearranging or combining sorts with a partner. 
(This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration.) 


TEACHER DO: Continue to monitor. In the next step, students will work in groups of three or 
four to re-sort. Decide how to efficiently pair pairs for the following small group sort. 


TEACHER SAY: I heard some good discussions. Sometimes it is difficult to change our answers, 
but it shows me that you can listen and adjust your ideas as you learn with others. Now we will 
do one more sort. You will work among your group to sort the cards again. Look at the last sort 
you did as partners. Now, as a larger group, decide on the best way to sort the foods. Be sure 
everyone has a chance to share ideas and reasoning. 


os STUDENTS DO: Re-sort cards. 


TEACHER DO: As students collaborate, hand out one sheet of paper to each group. Ask that one 
student from each group writes the final sort on the paper. Collect and post the sorts where all stu- 
dents can see them. Encourage students to compare their sorts to others. 


TEACHER SAY: This was a lot of work. I see some of you have similar sorts and some are very 
different. 


TEACHER DO: Sort the papers so those that are similar are together. Invite students to help. As 
similar categories are identified, list those categories on the board or chart paper. Use these categories 
in the summary recommended below. 


TEACHER SAY: This sort helps me understand what you already know about food. Some of 
you sorted by [name categories used by students such as: types of food, color, sweet or salty, 
healthy or unhealthy]. As we begin to plan for a canteen, these categories will help us think 
about the foods that will be best for snacks. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: I will choose a discussion leader to help us close today’s lesson. The question 
will be: What surprised you in today’s lesson? 


TEACHER DO: Choose a discussion leader to call on students with raised hands. 


a STUDENTS DO: Share responses. 
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ES oael Overview 


Students will: * Carbohydrates * Student books 
* Define and explain vocabulary words. a ince mee ence 
* Analyze nutrients found in current 
dice e Fats e Chart paper 
* Research a nutrient and identify foods * Nutrients * Computer or research article 
in which it is found. 
* Protein 


Review questions about the Share Project 
posted by students in the previous lesson and 


prepare to answer essential questions at the Critical Thinking: 


beginning of this lesson. 


* Identify subject/topic-related 


Determine groupings and the process for information. 


students to use computers for research. If 


computers are not available, bring in copies 
of articles that explain and give examples of 


vitamins, minerals, fats, carbohydrates, and 


proteins. 


Collaboration: 


* Respect for other opinions. 


Q. Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER DO: Choose one or two questions students posted during Lesson 2 to answer at the 
beginning of class. 


os STUDENTS DO: Listen to answers and ask any clarifying questions. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we will continue preparing for our Share Project by learning about a 
healthy diet. What do you think I mean by a diet? 


os STUDENTS DO: Share understandings of the word DIET. 


TEACHER SAY: There is more than one meaning for the word DIET. You may have heard 
adults talk about being on a diet in order to lose weight. That is one meaning. But everyone has 
a diet. It is the kind of food a person eats regularly. A person's diet includes the amounts and 
types of foods they eat. Some diets are healthier than others. 


TEACHER DO: Write the definition of DIET on the board: The kind of food a person eats 
regularly. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Today we will be studying another important word that we have discussed 


before. The word is NUTRIENTS. If you have heard this word before, please discuss the mean- 
ing of NUTRIENTS with your Shoulder Partner. 
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TEACHER DO: Allow time for students to discuss in small groups and then lead a whole group 
discussion to define NUTRIENTS. 


os STUDENTS DO: Explain meaning of NUTRIENTS. 

TEACHER SAY: Yes. The body needs food because food contains energy. All living things need 
energy to live. Food also provides living things with nutrients that are necessary for healthy 
growth. 

TEACHER DO: Write definition for NUTRIENTS on the board. 

22 STUDENTS DO: Ask darifying questions. 

5. TEACHER SAY: These are important definitions for us to understand. We will be using this 
vocabulary throughout the rest of our lessons. It is time for us to demonstrate our understand- 


ing of DIET and NUTRIENTS by going to our student book page My Diet. Once you find the 
page, please read the directions. 


TEACHER DO: Ensure all students understand the directions and can read the questions on the 
page. Direct students to work independently. Write words on the board if requested by students. 
Bring students back together when finished. 


Note to Teacher: The second question on the page will serve as an early assessment of understand- 
ing of which foods contain nutrients. This will provide a reference point for building upon students 
understanding. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that we have talked about nutrients, I have a question for you. Is a mango 
a nutrient? Show me with Thumbs Up. A thumb up means yes, a mango is a nutrient. A thumb 
down means a mango is not a nutrient. A thumb in the middle means you are not sure. Please 
show me your answer in front of your chest. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Show understanding with Thumbs Up. 


TEACHER DO: Check for understanding. Show the definition again. Ask a student to explain why 
a mango is not a nutrient. If more discussion is needed, offer other suggestions, such as meat, bread, 
and so on. 


4. TEACHER SAY: A specific food is not a nutrient. Foods contain different types of nutrients. 
We cannot see nutrients. Our body takes nutrients out of the food we eat to help us be healthy. 
We will discuss three common nutrients today: carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. We are going 
to form expert groups to help us learn about these nutrients that our body needs. 


TEACHER DO: Divide students into expert groups before going on to the next part of the lesson, 
one group for each of the listed nutrients. Tell students the process for researching the assigned nutri- 
ent based on available resources. If researching on the computer, consider providing suggested sites 
to use for accurate information. Highlight the importance of using a reliable source. If computers are 
not available, give students in each group an article at an accessible reading level that explains how 
the nutrient helps the body and the foods in which it can be found. 


pia STUDENTS DO: Move to expert groups. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn in your student book to the page I Am an Expert. Read the directions. 
Look at me when you are finished so I know you are ready to continue. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read directions and ask questions. 


TEACHER SAY: You have been put into expert groups to make it easier for you to learn about 
carbohydrates, fat and proteins. That means you will all be learners and teachers. All of your 
answers should come directly from the research. Work together in your expert groups so that all 
of you have the information needed. 


TEACHER DO: Monitor the progress of each group. Direct students to help each other as needed. 
This is an opportunity for students to use the Life Skills: Critical Thinking and Collaboration. 
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os STUDENTS DO: Research and compare information within expert group. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: You have written a lot of new information in your student books. You have all 
become experts today. Please congratulate your neighbor for the hard work you did today. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Congratulate neighbors. 


TEACHER SAY: In our next lesson, we will take what you learned and share it with everyone. 
You will work in your expert groups again to make a collage to show what you have learned. 
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EXS oS Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
Students will: * Carbohydrates * Student books 

e Create a collage to show foods contain- rer EE 

ing certain nutrients. : 
e Identify nutrients found in specific * Minerals e Scissors 

foods. * Proteins e Glue or tape 

e Vitamins * Construction paper or 
PREPARATION chart paper 


Have available magazines, market ads, and Doo ek 


so on with pictures of various food items for 


students to sit in the expert groups formed 


during Lesson 3. Decision-Making: Communication: 
Prepare one card for each student with the * Identify results and expected * Reading, wring, non-verbal 
name of one food on each card. Use some results. communication skills. 


foods shown on student page, Vitamins and 
Minerals, and those listed by students in their 
research. Include some cards with candy, 
sweets, or popcorn. Duplicates are okay. 


» Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Hello experts. Are you ready to present your information to the rest of the 
class? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond. 


TEACHER SAY: I would like one student from each expert group to tell us how the nutrient 
you studied helps the body. As a group, choose one friend to present to all of us. Of course, the 
presenter may use notes from your research. 


229 STUDENTS DO: Choose representatives to speak. 


TEACHER DO: Direct group representatives to the front of the class. Allow students to present 
information, either by reading or speaking directly about what they know. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Listen respectfully as peers present information. 

2. TEACHER SAY: Thank you so much for your presentations. You represented your expert 
groups very well. Now each expert group will work together to present information about the 
food in which your nutrients can be found. To do this, you will make a collage. Who would like 


to remind us what a collage is? 


os STUDENTS DO: Explain a collage and how it is made. 
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TEACHER SAY: Very good. You have a list of foods that include your nutrients. As a group, find 
pictures of those foods and create a collage. Please choose one group member to write how the 
nutrient helps the body. We will put our collages around the room when you finish so we can 
learn from each other. 


TEACHER DO: Encourage any questions and make certain students have all the supplies needed to 
make the collage. Break each expert group into smaller groups if needed so that all students are able 
to participate in making the collages. 


TEACHER SAY: Be sure to give your collage a title and add the written section first. Then you 
will know where to place all of the pictures. Remember to invite everyone in your group to 
participate. 


os STUDENTS DO: Create a collage collaboratively to show learning. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room to ensure all students are on task and able to partic- 
ipate. Post the collages around the room, grouped by nutrients. If possible, post on three separate 
walls. Make sure there is ample room for students to walk around and view them. 


3. TEACHER SAY: You all became experts on one nutrient. I see good information on your 
collages. Let’s use that information to learn about the nutrients we did not study. We will take a 
Gallery Walk to learn from other students and take notes in our student books. Turn to the page 
Learning from My Classmates and prepare for our walk. 


©©® STUDENTS DO: Read directions and wait for further instruction. 


TEACHER DO: Give students directions for the Gallery Walk. Allow three or four minutes at each 
area. Direct students back to seats upon completion. 


©© STUDENTS DO: Record information. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the 
Life Skill: Communication.) 


4. TEACHER SAY: We have two other nutrients to learn about today. Then we will be able to 
use all we have learned to really know if we have a healthy diet. Please turn to the next page in 
your student book, Vitamins and Minerals. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Read the directions and wait for instructions. 


TEACHER SAY: It can be difficult to understand what vitamins and minerals are. Just like the 
other nutrients we are learning about, you cannot see them. Read the definitions for vitamins 
and minerals. Can you tell how they are different? 


SSE. STUDENTS DO: Respond with ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Both vitamins and minerals are needed by the body to make us strong and 
healthy. Without them, we can get sick and our bodies will not grow properly. Just as we sorted 
cards in the last lesson, scientists categorize things in order to understand them better. Vitamins 
and minerals are each made up of different substances. It is important for us to know what 
foods we should eat to grow strong bodies. Look at the charts below each definition. What do 
you notice? 


S. STUDENTS DO: Talk with Shoulder Partners. 
TEACHER DO: Allow students to share what they notice. Then, show students the different types 
of vitamins and minerals listed on the chart. Tell students that the matching pictures are only some 


of the foods that contain those vitamins and minerals. 


TEACHER SAY: I see an egg under vitamins. That means I can get vitamin B2, one type of vita- 
min, from eating an egg. Is an egg listed under minerals? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Review page to find answer. 
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TEACHER SAY: Yes, I get both vitamins and minerals by eating an egg. I wonder. Let's look at 
the collages you made. Did anyone add eggs to their collage? 


os STUDENTS DO: Respond by showing which nutrients are included in eggs. 
TEACHER SAY: So, one type of food can help me in more than one way. Let’s try another food. 


TEACHER DO: Choose one student to suggest a food. Have students look for it in the student 
book and on the collages. 


os STUDENTS DO: Find nutrients in one specific food. 


TEACHER SAY: This is amazing. Let's open our student books to the page Nutrient Scavenger 
Hunt. Read the directions and be ready to listen to further instructions. 


TEACHER DO: As students read directions, hand out one card per student with the name of a 
food. 


TEACHER SAY: You will work with your Shoulder Partner. Each of you has a different card. 
Work together to find the nutrients for both of your foods. Be sure to write your answers in 
your student book. If you have time, choose your own food for another scavenger hunt. 


S = . TEACHER DO: Guide students with any directions for moving around the classroom. Monitor 
Decision Making Student engagement. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Decision-Making. 


pid STUDENTS DO: Find information in student books and on collages. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for communicating so well with your partners today. We are able 
to practice our skills when we are good communicators. Some of you were surprised with your 
scavenger hunt today. What surprised you? 


TEACHER DO: Take a few answers from students. Choose one student who had candy or popcorn 
as the food choice to share. 


£S STUDENTS DO: Share some findings. 
TEACHER SAY: Today we were able to learn about some of the nutrients we find in foods. 
Please remember that these are only a few of the nutrients our bodies need. We will continue to 


use our collages and other resources as we think about creating a canteen and a healthy space 
for our school. 
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Ese: Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 


Students will: * Fresh foods e Student books 
* Compare and contrast fresh and pro- E T EDU 
cessed foods. 
* Determine effects of sugar on the body. * Scissors 
* Discover alternatives to fresh fruits and | LIFE SKILLS e Chart paper 
vegetables. . 
* Sticky notes 
| Learn to Know 
Critical Thinking: 
* Identify subject/topic-related 
information. 


Q Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, you used what you learned in expert groups to find out how 
healthy the foods you eat are. I would like one student to lead our discussion today. 


TEACHER DO: Pull a Calling Stick to choose a discussion leader. 


TEACHER SAY: Your questions for today are about the nutrients we eat. Our discussion leader 
will name a nutrient that you have studied. You will share what you know about that nutrient. 
Let's take some Think Time to review what you know. 


TEACHER DO: Allow one to two minutes of Think Time. Tell students they can use the collages as 
a reference. Guide the discussion leader to ask about the nutrients one at a time. Choose two to three 
students to explain each. 


290 STUDENTS DO: Review learning about nutrients. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Thank you to our discussion leader and all of you for a good review. This 
helps us as we continue to learn about healthy foods today. You learned about "eating a rain- 
bow" when you were beginning to learn about healthy eating in other grade levels. Does anyone 
remember what that means? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Recall and explain "eating a rainbow." 


Note to Teacher: As you discuss "eating a rainbow,” make it clear to students that color helps but it is not 
the only way to find nutritional fruits and vegetables. Onions and mushrooms are two examples of vegeta- 
bles that are white but still have important nutrients in them. 


TEACHER SAY: The phrase “eating a rainbow” sounds silly, but it reminds us to eat a variety of 
fruits and vegetables. Different colors of fruits and vegetables provide different types of vita- 
mins and minerals. They are important for our bodies to grow, stay strong, fight illness, and 


repair damage. What are some examples of how foods can create a rainbow? 


ss STUDENTS DO: Give examples of colorful fruits and vegetables. 
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3. TEACHER SAY: Todas we are going to discuss two timportant terins related to food. We will 
explore what they mean to us and how we choose foods to eat. Those terms are PROCESSED 
FOODS and FRESH FOODS. Processed foods have been changed in some way before the con- 
sumer has an opportunity to eat them. 


TEACHER DO: Give studere à few examples of processed foods, includine some cereals, bowad 
pasta, sweets, and vegetables in tins. Distinguish berween homemade versus processed sweets. Some 
meats may be processed. Show or tell examples of processed meats, such as sausage or smoked or 
salted rear. Compare theses vo feed mere 


TEACHER 5A: Processed foods give us a safe and affordable food supply. One of the problems 
with many processed foods is that sugars have been added and the nutrients our bodies need 
have been taken away, When we eat an apple, the apple has natural sugars and the peel of the 
apple is full of nutrients. But when apples are processed, the peel is taken off and often extra 
sugar is added. Which do you think is healthier for our bodies? The original apple or applesauce 
from a package? 


22 STUDENTS EH Share ideis: 


TEACHER SA‘: Both can be healthy, but in this example the apple has more nutrients and less 
sugar. Sometimes processing foods can ADD nutrients. Many cereals have vitamins added to 
make them healthier. Processing food is not always less healthy, but we need to be careful about 
what is in the packaged food we eat. Let's thinl about our own experiences. 


TEACHER DO: Engage students in a discussion around the following questione 
* What Type af processed foods do YOU eat DI d regular baste Think of foods thar come in 
hoses, wrappers, packages, or bags. 
© What types of processed foods do you think contain the most sugar 
« Why might ic be a problem for us to eat too many processed foods? 
2L STUDENTS THO) Respond to and discuss questions. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Let's tura in our student books to the page How Much Sugar? Read the 
directions. Turn to your partner and smile when yau are ready to begin. 


X STUDENTS DO: Review directions. 


TEACHER SAY: The text you are going to read is informational text. Who can explain what 
informational text is? 


TEACHER DO: Chocse one ar pro sidens v3 explain. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes. These are facts that will help us learn about sugar in our body. One strat- 
egy to help us understand what we read is to know what facts we should look for in the reading. 
Om the bottom of the page isa list of statements to be finished, These are the causes. You ane to 
complete the chart with what happens to or the effects on different parts of the body. 


TEACHER DO: You may choose to read the text orally to smudents or have them read in small 

groups: Model student work hy completing the first statement together and then have students com- 

plete the last three statements with a paruver. Circulate around the rom to assis students as needed. 
j je OTEC c js jaan g ity f 7 ji i 

Review the comect responses to the statements. This is an opporrmniry for students ro practice the 

Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


se STUDENTS EK Read and complete statements- 

5. TEACHER SAY: We already knew that lots of sugar is not good for us. Since we probably 
cannot cut out all processed foods from our diets, what can we do to increase the amount of 
nutrients and decrease the amount of sugar in the foods we consume? 

2L STUDENTS DO: Respond with ideas and prior experiences. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, we can eat fresh foods and choose processed foods carefully. Fresh foods 
have not been processed and are sold fresh, such as fruits and vegetables. We can lower the 
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amount of added sugars in our diet with fresh foods. We will also increase the nutrients we 
consume. 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion about eating fruits and vegetables. Ask the following questions: 
* Does anyone grow fruits and vegetables at home? Which ones? 
* Where do you and your family buy your fruits and vegetables? 
e What are some healthy options if fresh, locally-grown foods are not available? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond with opinions and experiences. 


6. TEACHER SAY: Fruits and vegetables grow at specific times of the year. We cannot always 
buy these foods fresh at the market. Who knows how we can buy fruits or vegetables that are 
not in season? 


A. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, we can buy frozen, canned, and bagged produce. Sometimes we can buy 
fruits and vegetables that are not locally grown. And of course we can grow our own fruits and 
vegetables. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond with questions and experiences. 


TEACHER SAY: For many centuries, we in Egypt have made dried fruits. Show me with 
Thumbs Up if you have helped make dried fruit or vegetables. 


SS STUDENTS DO: Respond with Thumbs Up. 


TEACHER DO: If students have made dried fruits or vegetables, choose one or two students to 
explain the process. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's read a story about Yasmeen, Rashad's sister. Please find the page Time for 
a Snack in your student book. 


TEACHER DO: Clarify the directions if needed. Allow students to read individually. Adjust reading 
instructions to include partners or small groups according to your students abilities. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Read and circle important facts. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room as students work. When students have completed the 
page, facilitate a discussion on the text. Ask comprehension questions including those that follow. 
Direct students to refer to evidence in the text that supports answers given. 

e How is dried food made? 

* Why is dried food good for you? 


* What are some benefits of dried fruit over fresh fruit? 


Note to Teacher: If there is time in the school year, consider extending this literacy-based learning experi- 
ence into a hands-on experience of drying fruits or vegetables at school. Have students practice the science 
skill of close observation by describing and even sketching the fruits at various points in the drying process. 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Wow. We have been learning so much about nutrition. Let’s think about why 
dried fruits or vegetables might be a good choice for our canteen offerings. What are some 
advantages of offering dried foods? Turn to share with your Shoulder Partner. 


se STUDENTS DO: Share advantages of dried foods with Shoulder Partner. 
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EXS oak Overview 


Students will: * Calories * Student books 
* Interpret nutrition information on Di , 
: ° iagram e Pencils 
food packaging. 
* Use nutrition facts on a packaging * Ingredients * Crayons 
label to determine if the food is SEEN onlabel Indeed: 
healthy. 
* Percent (96) daily value e Chart paper 
* Serving size * Several packaged foods 


with nutrition labels 


that include nutrition facts. Students can 
practice reading the labels along with those 
given in the student book. 

Prepare a chart with three columns with the Critical Thinking: Communication: 


headings SEE, THINK, WONDER. 


* Explain thinking processes. * Reading, writing, non-verbal 
communication skills. 


°@ Learn (90 minutes) 


D irectio NS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the last lesson we learned more about making healthy choices with the food 
we eat. We also talked about what could happen if we eat too much sugar. Let's review what we 
learned by taking a closer look at our favorite snacks. First, share with your Shoulder Partner 
your favorite snacks to eat. 


2e STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: I heard many healthy choices. There are also many snacks we love to eat that 
are not as healthy. With your partner, write the name of one snack you both like to eat on the 
small card. 


TEACHER DO: Give one index card to each pair of students. 
29 STUDENTS DO: Write the names of snacks on cards. 


TEACHER SAY: We are now going to put the cards in order, from the least healthy snack to the 
healthiest snack. Each small group will make a line showing how you rank your snacks. Be sure 
you can give a reason why you placed a snack where you did on the line. 


m eS TEACHER DO: In groups of seven to 10, assist students to make a continuum on the floor, ranking 
Dritical Thinking) the snacks from LEAST HEALTHY to MOST HEALTHY. Another option is to give each pair 
of students a small piece of tape to hang the cards in a line on the wall. Label one end of the line 


LEAST HEALTHY and the other end of the line MOST HEALTHY. This is an opportunity for 
students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


^C STUDENTS DO: Place cards (names of snacks) on the continuum line and offer reasoning 
for the placement. 
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TEACHER SAY: You demonstrated a lot of critical thinking during your discussions. In fact, 
you used many life skills to complete this activity. You had to compare several characteristics of 
these foods and use evidence to support your reasoning. I also heard respectful language as you 
disagreed kindly with your classmates. Now with your Shoulder Partner, discuss what you think 
determines whether or not a snack is healthy. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Start the discussion by using Calling Sticks to choose a student, then allow them 

to Popcorn to the next student. As students describe what makes a snack healthy, record responses. 

Seek class agreement to define a healthy snack, such as foods low in sugar and fat, foods with lots of 
vitamins, foods that make you feel good, and so on. 


2. TEACHER SAY: I am very proud of how much you have learned about eating healthy already. 
As you mentioned, many of the healthiest snacks are fresh and do not come in a package, like 
fresh fruit and vegetables. We need to choose packaged foods carefully. When I consider a pack- 
aged food, one question I have is: What is in it? How do you think we can learn more about 
what is in those packaged foods? 


S&S STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: It is often standard practice in food manufacturing to tell us what is inside a 
package. Let's take a look at a couple of labels from packaged food. Please turn in your student 
book to the page What Is in the Package? Look closely at the two pictures. Follow along as I 
read the directions aloud. 


Note to Teacher: This page goes along with the following page in the student book, entitled “See- Think- 
Wonder." Be sure that students are able to flip back and forth between the page with the images and the 
page for making observations. 


ag READ ALOUD: Look at the labels for two packages of food. On the next page, write 
LII down what you SEE, what you THINK, and what you WONDER. 


TEACHER SAY: The first step of the directions is to make observations of the labels. What do 
you see? Talk with your Shoulder Partner about all of the things you see on the labels. Record 
your ideas in the I SEE... box on the next page. 


A22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss and record observations. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room to assist students as needed. Be sure students are only 
recording what they see and not inferences. After students are finished recording, ask several students 
to share observations and record them on a class chart labeled SEE-THINK-WONDER. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. The next step is to record what you think about these labels. These 
are your inferences about what the label is telling you about the food inside the package. An 
example may be: I think it will not taste good because it does not have any sugar. Talk with your 
Shoulder Partner about what you think about the labels. Record your ideas in the I THINK... 
box. 


os STUDENTS DO: Discuss and record inferences. 


TEACHER DO: Collect ideas from students and record inferences in the THINK column of the 
class chart. 


TEACHER SAY: I heard wonderful inferences based on your experiences. Now the last step is to 
record what you wonder about these labels. These are the questions you have about the labels. 
Talk with your Shoulder Partner about what you wonder about the labels. Record your ideas in 
the I WONDER... box. 

9i STUDENTS DO: Di d record questi 

ama : Discuss and record questions. 


TEACHER DO: Record questions in the WONDER column of the class chart. 
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3. TEACHER SAY: You have some fantastic questions. Let's explore these labels more to see if 
we can answer some of them. Look carefully at the first picture on the page What Is in the Pack- 
age? I am going to ask you some questions about it. 


Note to Teacher : As students learn more about packaging labels throughout the lesson, record answers to 
any of the questions listed on the class chart. 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion, including questions such as the following: 
e Where do we find out what is in the product? What is that called? 
e What are the foods that make up the product called? 
e What ingredients can be found in this packaged food? 


Some ingredients listed are broken down into their own ingredients list provided in parentheses, for 
example, enriched flour (wheat flour, niacin, thiamin, riboflavin, folic acid). 


S. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for sharing all of your observations about the ingredients. Many 
of the packaged foods we eat are made up of lots of ingredients. The ingredients are listed in 
a particular way to help people learn more about what they are eating. How do you think the 
ingredients are ordered on the label? Share your idea with a Shoulder Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Did anyone guess that the ingredients are listed by the amount? Correct. The 
ingredients are listed in order from most to least. The first ingredient listed is the main ingre- 
dient of the item, while the last item listed is only a tiny part of the item. Look at the picture 
again in your student book. The packaged food has the most of which ingredient? Which ingre- 
dient was used in the smallest amount? 


S STUDENT DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Now look at the box on the label. We can see new information here, includ- 
ing several numbers. Look carefully at this box in the first picture. I am going to ask you some 
questions about it. 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion about the label, including questions such as the following: 
e What are these? 
e What kind of information can you get from them? 
e How much/many is a serving? 
* How many calories are there? What do you think a calorie is? 
e How much sodium/cholesterol/fiber/fat is there? 


4. TEACHER SAY: Did you realize how much you could learn about the food in the package 
from the label? This information can help us to make healthy choices, but with so much infor- 
mation, it may be hard to figure out what information is important. Please turn in your student 
book to the page How to Read Nutrition Facts. Read the directions to yourself. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Read directions. 


TEACHER SAY: We are looking at a partial food packaging label. This diagram shows us the 
steps for reading the nutrition facts. Let’s see what we can learn about this food from the label. 
The serving size is the amount of the food a person would normally eat at one time. First, how 
big is the serving size? 


66 STUDENTS DO: Share observations. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes. The serving size is usually much smaller than the whole package. Next, we 
are going to find out how many calories are in one serving. Calories are the amount of energy in 
one serving of the packaged food. Sometimes the label will say energy instead of calories. Give 
me a Thumbs Up when you find the calories on this label. 
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TEACHER DO: After giving students a moment to look for themselves, point to the calories on the 
label. 


TEACHER SAY: Step three is the percent (96) daily value. This shows us how much of each 
nutrient is in one serving. For each nutrient, the goal is to total 10096 as you eat throughout the 
day. Let's figure out what this means. 


Teacher Note: Students do not need to understand the mathematical concept of percentages to understand 
this applied concept and do this activity. 


TEACHER DO: Display a large hundreds chart. Explain that the chart can be used to show how 
much of each nutrient you should have every day. 100 is the goal each day. 


TEACHER SAY: Raise your hand if you can tell us what percentage of fiber this food has. 
o0 ] : 
inh. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Call on students with raised hands. Color in 13 squares of the hundreds chart. 
Explain how this helps us to see how much of the total daily amount we would get if we ate a serving 


of this food. 


TEACHER SAY: What does the diagram say is a LOW amount? What does the diagram say is a 
HIGH amount? 


TEACHER DO: Choose students with raised hands until the correct answer is given (5% or less is 
LOW, 20% or more is HIGH). 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. Next we are going to look at the middle of the label. What do you 
notice about these nutrients? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose students until the correct answer is given. (We should 
limit these nutrients; these nutrients may be unhealthy.) 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. Yes, it is important we limit how much of these nutrients we eat. 
We want these percentages to be low, 596 or below. Fat is one of the nutrients we learned about 
earlier. Is the amount of fat in this food high or low? 


TEACHER DO: Choose students with raised hands until the correct answer is given. (It is below 
5% so it is low.) 


TEACHER SAY: The last step is the bottom of the label. What types of nutrients are listed here? 
TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose students until the correct answer is given (vitamins). 


TEACHER SAY: These are the healthy vitamins that we want to be sure we get enough of every 
day. These nutrients help to keep our bodies strong and healthy. Which nutrient does this prod- 
uct offer the most of? 


228 STUDENTS DO: Answer, providing evidence from the label. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Now it is your turn to read several labels and determine if the food is a 
healthy choice. Please turn in your student book to the page Comparing Breakfast Cereal. Read 
the directions to yourself and then follow those directions. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read and follow directions in student books. 

TEACHER DO: Give students ample time to record the information on the chart. Remind students 
they can refer to the diagram How to Read Nutrition Facts if they need to. While students are work- 
ing, circulate around the room to assist if students are having difficulty. 

TEACHER SAY: When you have finished, please share your work with your Shoulder Partner. 


Did you come up with the same ideas, or are they different? 
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ss STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


— TEACHER DO: As students are working, walk around the room to see if more questions arise. After 
Communication i . : 
students have completed the questions, lead a class discussion about how they ranked each cereal. Be 
sure students give evidence from the nutrition label to support their answers. This is an opportunity 
for students to practice the Life Skill: Communication. 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we explored what we can learn about packaged food from reading the 
label. You used this information to make a decision about the healthiest breakfast cereal to eat. 
For our closing today, you will review the SEE-THINK-WONDER chart you filled out in your 
student book. Read over the questions you had and record any answers you now know. Then 
share those answers with a Shoulder Partner. 


^C STUDENTS DO: Review SEE-THINK-WONDER charts, record answers, and share with 
— ah 
Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for your hard work today. Tomorrow we will learn about another 
important habit for staying healthy. 
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Wasser) Overview 


Students will: 
* Explain the importance of drinking 
water. 

* Design a way to educate others about 
the importance of drinking water. LIFE SKILLS . 

* Set goals for drinking water every day. i 


* Dehydrated * Student books 
* Hydrated * Pencils 
* Crayons 


Two one-liter containers 


| OTT Me * Small drinking cup 
e Water 


Critical Thinking: 


* Identify subject/topic-related 


Fill one of the liter containers with water. information. 


s Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we learned how to read the nutrition information on 
food packaging. What information did we find on the label? 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion, starting with one student and using Popcorn to involve other 
students. Remind students of the basic information found on food packaging, such as ingredients, 
serving size, calories, percent daily value, nutrients, and vitamins. 


TEACHER SAY: Now turn and talk to a Shoulder Partner about some of the nutrients that are 
important to eat every day and which ones we should avoid eating too much of. 


S. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


2. TEACHER SAY: You are becoming nutrition experts. We have learned so much about how 
important it is to eat healthy food, but there is something else our bodies need every day. Let's 
see if you can guess what it is. Please turn in your student book to the page Are These Plants 
Healthy? Once you find the page, read the directions and we will talk together once everyone is 
ready. 


os STUDENTS DO: Read directions. 


TEACHER SAY: What do you notice about the plants in this picture? How are they the similar? 
How are they different? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas about the picture. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for students to share observations, such as the healthy plant is full of color 
and stands tall and firm. The unhealthy plant is sagging, lacks bright color, looks wilted or limp. 
Encourage students to suggest why the plants look different. (The unhealthy plant is not getting what 
it needs, such as sun or water.) 


TEACHER SAY: We are living, just like the plants are living. Living things have needs in order 
to be healthy and stay alive. What is a need that plants have that is a need humans have as well? 
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@ Critical Thinking 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose three students to answer the question before continu- 
ing. Allow and affirm all correct answers (space, air, food, water) then focus on water as a need. 


3. TEACHER SAY: That is right. We need water just like plants do. Drinking water is an 
important healthy habit. We are going to learn more about this today. Please turn in your stu- 
dent book to the page Why Water Matters. 


ma READ ALOUD: Read the information about water. Circle the words you do not know. 


TEACHER SAY: This informational text looks similar to other ones we have read. Raise your 
hand if you can tell us one of the subheading. 


TEACHER DO: Call on three students with raised hands to read the three subtitles: What does 
water do for your body? Why do we need to drink water? Will any drink keep me hydrated? 


SS STUDENTS DO: Follow along as students read the subtitles. 
TEACHER SAY: What do all of these subtitles have in common? 
A. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. (All of the subtitles are questions.) 
TEACHER SAY: We will read the first paragraph together. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose students to read the paragraph, each reading one 


sentence. 
S&S STUDENTS DO: Follow along. 


TEACHER SAY: Now you will read the rest of the text with a Shoulder Partner to find out the 
answer to the question in the subtitle. 


23. STUDENTS DO: Read informational text with Shoulder Partner. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Informational texts often contain a lot of important facts and knowledge. 
When we read about new topics, we can take notes to remember what we read. Choosing what 
to write and physically writing the notes can help us remember. How else can notes help us 
remember the content? 


®© STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. (We can refer back to the notes instead of having to re-read 
— 7b 
the whole passage later.) 


TEACHER SAY: Let's practice taking notes. You are going to read the passage again with your 
partner, but this time you will record some notes as you read. Please turn to the page Double 
Entry Journal. Follow along as I read the directions aloud. 


RE READ ALOUD: In the first column, record one important fact for each section of the 
text. In the second column, write what you think about the information you recorded. 
eo 
4i STUDENTS DO: Read along. 


TEACHER SAY: Both columns of this page are important for our learning. We want to remem- 
ber facts, but when we read we also relate what we read to our own lives and to what we already 
know. This process helps us learn. Does anyone have any questions before you begin? 


TEACHER DO: Answer any questions that arise. This is an opportunity for students to practice the 
Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


Z2 STUDENTS DO: Complete double entry journal with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for working so hard. You shared wonderful ideas about the infor- 
mation you recorded. Let's discuss what you learned. 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion about the reading, including questions such as the following: 
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How does water help Vole body? 

What 1s ore way your body loses water 

What ape sorie fex] that contain warez? Des It surprise pou that food Gin eo ntáaln water 
What happens to pour body when you get dehvdrated? Have you ever felt this way? 

Why is wager better tor your body than soda? 


ü * Lj * * 


5, TEACHER SAY: In our last chapter we tracked our healthy habits to help remind us about 
important things we should do every day. It sounds like we could add "drink water" ta that lisi. 
To help us make drinking water every day a habit, we are going to record our progress on a new 
tracker. Mease turn to the page Drink Your Water and read the directions to yourself. 

BS STUDENTS DO: Reid directions. 


TEACHER SAY: For each cup of water you drink, you will color in an empty cup on the tracker. 
There are ten empty cups next to each day. How many of those do you think you should drink? 


22. STUDENTS DG: Share ideas. 
TEACHER DO: Show students the liter conrainer that is full of water. 


TEACHER SAY: This container has half of the total amount of water you should drink every 
day. How many cups do you think it takes to fill up the container? Hold up the number of 
fingers to show your guess. 


2L STUDENTS DOs Respond by holding. up fingers 
TEACHER Do, Carel ully Transter Wer rom che full ë= | iter eentalmes en che empir öneli- 
ter container using the small drinking cup. As you pour each cup, smedents count up. Record the 


number of cups on the board as you po. 


TEACHER 5AY: Tt took four cups to fill up the liter. Remember, this is only half of what vou 
should drink every dav. So how many total cups should you drink? 


pas STUDENTS DO: Share ideas: (The goal is eight cups of water per day.) 


TEACHER SAY: Wow, That is a lot of water. On the row of cups for today, circle the number 
you would like to set as your goal. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Sct goals. 


6, TEACHER SAV, We can see how it is really important for our bodies to stay healthy; Who 
thinks we should offer water at the canteen we are planning? 


S STUDENTS DO: Raise hands: 


TEACHER SAY: T agree. Tt will be important for other people to know about why they should 
choose water to drink. Please turn to the page Teaching Others about Drinking Water. 


Ba READ ALOUD: Decide how you will share why drinking water 1s important, such as by 


making a poster or making up a chant. Record your ideas on the chart. Choose one to 
create, 


TEACHER 5A: Work with a Shoulder Partner to complete this page. If you have any ques- 
tions, raise your hand and | will help vou. Lers get started organizing information about 
drinking water for our canteen, 


EE STUDENTS DO: Work with Shoulder Partner vo draft ideas. 
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TEACHER DO: As students finish the table, allow time for students to work with a Shoulder Part- 
ner to choose one of the ideas and create a final poster or cheer on the page Everyone Should Drink 
Water. 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for all of your hard work today. Drinking water will be a wonderful 
addition to our canteen. For our closing today, we are going to use the Shake It Share It High 
Five strategy to share your poster or chant about drinking water. To do this, you will move 
around the classroom until I signal you to stop. Then partner with a nearby student. Shake 
hands, share the page in your student book you created, then high five before moving around 
again to find a new partner. Ready, go. 


CS. STUDENTS DO: Share work with others. 


TEACHER DO: Allow two or three iterations of sharing, then have students return to their seats. 
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Eok: Overview 


Ssudenrs will: * Student bocka 
© Usea design process to make a con- Pencils 
talner co keep food cold. LE 
*— Collaborate with ochers to give and « Crayons 
eive peer Pender < Cardboard boxes 
* Various materials for siu- 
dents zo tes, euch ae 
© Cardboard pleces 
erie, iplay MUN Weis yim + Plastic sandwich bags 
(à a cedsrabier vo E [cw at the Peete 
canteen. | | asic! NN E 
+ Provide elective feedback + Phase weap 
è Consrmietion paper ef 
= k 
© Hayfstraw 


* Learn (90 minutes) 


D ITECTIONS 1, Introduction Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TFACHER 545: In our previous lesson, we learned about the importance of drinking water 
every day. We started to keep a record of how much water we drink every day to help us stay 
hydrated. Let's return to the page Drink Your Water in your student book. Take a moment to 
think about how much water you drank since the previous lesson. 


STUDENTS DO: Self- assess progress. (This is an opporninity for students to practice the 
Life Skill: Self-Management.) 


TEACHER SAY: Great Jab. Remember to find time throughout the day to drink more water, 
especially when you are playing. We have been learning a lot about healthy foods. Let's think 
about our healthy space and the canteen where we will offer healthy food choices. Talk to your 
Shoulder Partner about some of the foods you think we should offer. 


24 STUDENTS EO: Share ideas with Shoulder l'ariner. 


TEACHER 5475 Yon have shared some delicious ideas. Are any of your food or drink options 
best when they are cold? 


BZ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 

2. TEACHER 5AY: Today we are going to think about how we can store those foods or drinks 
that are best to keep cold. We will help Rashad and Zeina answer their question about how they 
could offer yogurt at the canteen. Let's think. How do you keep food cold at home? Do you ever 
need to keep food cold on a trip or at school? 


BS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
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TEACHER SAY: We are going to read about a solution to keeping food cold. Please turn in your 
student book to the page Keeping Food Cold. Read the directions to yourself, and then we will 
read the passage together. 


TEACHER DO: Choose three students to read, one for each paragraph. 


Note to Teacher: The text may be challenging for students to read. You may wish to offer assistance to stu- 
dent readers, or you may choose to read the passage to the class. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Read along as classmates read the passage. 


TEACHER DO: Lead a discussion about the reading, including questions such as the following: 
* Why do people use refrigerators? 
e What do refrigerators need in order to work? 
e What materials are used to make a zeer pot? 
* In what areas are zeer pots used? 
e Why are zeer pots helpful in these areas? 


5. TEACHER SAY: That was a very good discussion. The people who invented the zeer pot were 
very creative. They were able to use science to solve the challenge of keeping food cold in an 
area that is very hot. How do you think they figured out how to make the pot? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose students to respond. 


pad STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, these people probably tested out many ideas before they found one that 
worked. You will now have a chance to test out an idea you design. We have boxes to store the 
food we will have at the canteen, but these boxes will not keep our food cold. We are going to 
do an experiment to see which type of material we should put in the box to keep our food cold 
the longest. We only have certain materials available. Let’s take a look at them and discuss what 
we already know about each material. 


TEACHER DO: Display the materials you have chosen for students to test, such as towel, alumi- 
num foil, plastic, straw, cardboard pieces, and so on. As you display each material, call on students to 
describe its characteristics and what experience they have with it. For example, students may describe 
a towel as soft and it can be used to keep you warm. 


Note to Teacher: You may limit the number of materials tested or you may want to let students suggest 
other materials you have not presented to them. If so, these materials should be easily accessible. 


S. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for sharing your ideas. Now that we are familiar with our materials, 
lets Brainstorm how these materials can help us keep food cold. Please turn in your student 
book to the page My Ideas. Read the directions to yourself and then follow those directions. If 
you have a question, raise your hand, and I will help you. 


TEACHER DO: Help students as needed. 


29 STUDENT DO: Sketch container designs. 


4. TEACHER SAY: I see some creative ideas already. The best solutions to a challenge usually 
come when people work together and share ideas. Please turn to the page My Team's Plan. 
Follow along as I read the directions aloud. 


RA READ ALOUD: Share your original ideas with your team. Combine your ideas, or 
choose one idea to enhance. Sketch a design of your container and materials your team 
will test. Label each part of your sketch with the material you will use to build it. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Read along. 


TEACHER SAY: First, share your individual sketches with your team. As you are sharing, be 
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D Accountability 


sure to explain why you designed the container the way you did. After everyone in your group 
has shared, combine your ideas to make a new sketch of the container you would like to test. 
Do not forget to add labels. Does anyone have any questions? 


TEACHER DO: Answer any questions. As students are working, walk around the room to see if 


more questions arise. 
2s STUDENTS DO: Work on a collaborative sketch of a container design to test. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for working so well together. You are using a lot of creativity to 
design a container. We have one final step to the design process. Let’s imagine: If a company 
made a product that was not working well, what do you think they would do? Would they 
throw away all their work and start over on a new design? What other options can you think of? 


e e STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: You are going to have the chance to get feedback from your classmates on how 
you can improve your design using the Traffic Light strategy. Please turn in your student book 
to the page Getting Feedback. Follow along as I read the directions aloud. 


LT READ ALOUD: Use the Traffic Light strategy with another team to give and receive 
feedback about your sketch. Circle the feedback you will use. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read along. 


TEACHER DO: Answer any questions students have about the feedback activity. Allow time for two 
teams of students to meet together to give and get feedback. Visit groups and assist as needed. This is 
an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Accountability. 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: You worked hard today on your group's plan to design a container that will 
keep the food cold at our canteen. Think about what worked well and what challenges your 
team faced. Share with a Shoulder Partner one thing you could you have done differently 
during the design process. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for working so well together today. I am excited to see the results of 
your tests tomorrow. 
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[ irections 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 


preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin today’s lesson, find the Drink Your Water page in your student 
book and mark your progress. When your Shoulder Partner is ready, share your successes with 


each other. 


Skill: Self: Management.) 


22 STUDENTS DO) Record progress. (This is an opportunity for sudens to practice the Life 


3, TEACHER SAY: Let's review the process you went through in the previous lesson to design a 
container to keep our food cold at the canteen. You may turn back to the design pages in your 
student book to help you remember. First we learned about the materials that are available Far 
building the container. You then sketched two different designs on your own. Next, you com- 
bined ideas with your team and sketched a final design plan. The last step was to revise your 


design based on the feedback you got from your classmates. 


pid STUDENTS DO: Review design pages in student books while following along, 
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TEACHER SAY: Please turn to the page Getting Feedback in your student book. Let's Hands 
Up, Pair Up to share the feedback you received on your team design and any changes you made 
based on that feedback. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Find a partner, listen, and share ideas. 
TEACHER DO: Repeat the process once or twice more, allowing time for both students to share. 


3. TEACHER SAY: Thank you. Please return to your seats. Now it is time to see if our contain- 
ers will keep our food cold. Turn in your student book to Testing Our Containers and read the 
first direction to yourself. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Read the first direction silently. 
— a5 


TEACHER SAY: We are going to read all of the steps together. Then we will get the materials 
and begin building our containers. 


TEACHER DO: Choose students to read each instruction and discuss any questions. Distribute 
materials. Walk around to help students as needed. This is an opportunity for students to practice the 


Life Skill: Sharing. 


Note to Teacher: All groups should place ice cubes in the container at approximately the same time to make 
it a fair test. Place the boxes in a sunny spot outside. If putting the boxes outside is not feasible, place them 
in the warmest part of the classroom/school. The boxes should sit for 30 to 45 minutes while students com- 
plete an activity about food storage. 


os STUDENTS DO: Make and test containers. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Great job working together. It will be interesting to see what happens to the 
ice cube in each of the containers. While we wait to collect our data, we are going to explore 
ways food can be stored. We have defined TECHNOLOGY as human designed solutions to 

a problem. Let's learn more about how people in history solved the problem of storing food. 
Please turn in your student books to the page Food Storage Through Time. Read the directions 
to yourself. 


25 STUDENTS DO: Read directions. 


TEACHER SAY: Now look at the timeline in your student book. What do you notice? Does it 
look like anything you have seen before? Share with a Shoulder Partner some observations you 
can make about this page. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Choose a student to start the discussion, and then Popcorn to encourage more 
ideas. Encourage students to explain why they think it looks the way it does. Make the connection to 
the way a number line is set up in math. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Popcorn observations made about the timeline. 
TEACHER SAY: Let's learn about timelines by reading the paragraph together. 


TEACHER DO: Choose students to read the paragraph, one line at a time. Some of the topics may 
include, but are not limited to: 

e What is a timeline? 

e How can timelines help us? 

e What method is the oldest? 

e What is the most recent? 

e What method do you think we might see in the future? 


TEACHER SAY: Great thinking. Earlier we learned about the zeer pot. If we wanted to add this 
method to our timeline, where do you think it would go? 


AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
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TEACHER DO: Show students that the zeer pot would go between DRYING IN THE SUN and 
BAKING DRIED GRAINS. 


pis STUDENTS DO: Add the zeer pot to the timeline in student books. 


5. TEACHER SAY: It is time to check our containers to see the results of our tests. Please turn 
in your student book to the page Test Results and read the directions to yourself. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read directions. 


TEACHER DO: Remove the bags of ice cubes from each container and line them up. Allow stu- 
dents to make quick observations about the size of each ice cube. As a class, reorder the containers 
based on the size of the ice cubes, from largest to smallest. 


Note to Teacher: This step will need to be done fairly quickly to prevent the ice cubes from melting much 
more. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that we have ordered the containers, record these results in the table in 
your student books. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Record results. 
TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room and assist students as needed. 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Students may be able to lead this routine at this point in the school year. 


TEACHER SAY: Today, we tested different materials to keep food cold. Based on our results, 
which material would be best for us to use to keep food cold at our canteen? 


AR STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Guide students to determine which material would work best at keeping food 
cold based on which material worked best to keep the ice cube from melting. The container with the 
largest ice cube at the end of the test is the material students should select. 


TEACHER SAY: We also learned about different ways people have stored food throughout 
history. What are some other ways we could store food that does not need to be kept cold? Share 
with a Shoulder Partner. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 
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| Jirections 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin today's lesson, find the Drink Your Water page in your student 
book and mark your progress. When your Shoulder Partner is ready, share your successes with 
each other. 


34 STUDENTS DO: Record progress. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life 
tS Management Skill: Self-Management. } 


TEACHER 5AY: We have been planning a lot for a healthy space at school. Today we will design 
the last piece. 


3, TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we tested our containers to keep food cold at the 
canteen in our healthy space. We discovered which designs were best to keep aur food cold the 
longest. Who can tell us which material we decided to use at the canteen? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose studence until the correcr answer is giver. The mare 
rial will depend on those tested- 


4, TEACHER SAY: We have talked about the importance of making healthy food choices. 
Today, we will bring together all of our learning to make a plan for a healthy living canteen. 
Let's start by listing all of the required parts of our canteen plan. Another word for part is 
ELEMENT. When I say “the different elements" of the canteen plan, I mean the different parts. 
Who can describe something we did this chapter that should be part of our plan? Talk with 
your Shoulder Partner first and then we will Popcorn. 


23 STUDENTS DO: Confer with partners, then offer ideas. 

TEACHER SAY: Very good, We designed a healthy space, We learned about nutrients and how 
to read labels on food packaging to determine if the food is a healthy choice. We learned about 
the importance of drinking water. We also learned about keeping food cold. All of these things 
should be ELEMENTS of our canteen plan. 
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D Communication 
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TEACHER DO: Create a list of requirements on the board or on chart paper. The list should 
include at a minimum (your class may brainstorm other elements): 

e Healthy space design 

* Food nutrient information/menu of healthy snacks 

e Water importance information 


* Cold food storage 


Designate an area of the room for each element. You may wish to assign groups or number off, but at 
this point in the year, it is a good idea to allow some student choice. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's begin by thinking about which element of the canteen plan you would 
like to work on using a version of the Four Corners strategy. When you get to the area of the 
room that matches the part of the canteen you want to work on, find a smaller group of friends 
to work with if there is a large number of students. 


TEACHER DO: Point to the corresponding corners/areas of the room as you describe the options. 


o0 STUDENTS DO: Move to the corner that corresponds with the preferred element and select 
several students with whom to collaborate. 


TEACHER SAY: Once you have identified a small group to work with, begin by deciding roles 
and responsibilities. Each group will be required to create a written or drawn design plan and a 
short presentation explaining why your element helps with healthy living. Remember that the 
elements should work together. After 15 to 20 minutes, we will talk to other groups to make 
sure our ideas will support the other parts of our design. 


4. TEACHER DO: Allow students time to discuss ideas and find a group. Hand out student books. 


TEACHER SAY: Open your student books to the page My Self-Assessment. Read along with me 
as we review together. 


TEACHER DO: Guide students through the expectations as outlined by the rubric. Answer any 
questions students may have. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that you know your goals, lets begin by opening your student books to 
the page Our Canteen Plan. Read the directions to yourself. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read directions. 


TEACHER SAY: There are three things for your group to do. First, explain your element of the 
canteen in the box provided. You might want to come up with a creative name, like Hydration 
Station, if you are the water group. Second, draw or write your design plan in the next box. 


Finally, plan your presentation. Everyone, please find the section with the subtitle, “Our 
Presentation." 


os STUDENTS DO: Locate presentation section in student books. 


TEACHER SAY: Read the directions for the presentation. When you are finished, hold up your 
fingers with how many different parts there should be to your presentation. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read instructions. Indicate there are three parts to the presentation. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, there are three different parts to the presentation. First, you should talk 
about how your element improves healthy living. Second, you should explain your design plan. 
Third, you should discuss how your element works with the other groups. Let's get working. 
Remember that in about 15 to 20 minutes, I will ask you to circulate with other groups to dis- 
cuss how your elements work together. 


TEACHER DO: As students work, circulate around the room to provide assistance. Remember to 
allow students to confer with other working groups. This is an opportunity for students to practice 
the Life Skill: Communication. Ensure that every student is completing the entire planning page, as 
students will leave their working groups for the presentations. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Now that you have completed your work in teams, let's prepare to share our 
design. We are going to share in a different way today. It is related to a strategy we have used 
before called Jigsaw. You are going to present your elements to students from other groups. 

I will help you make groups of four, one student from each of our elements. Let's make our 
groups now. 


TEACHER DO: Instruct students into collaborative groups with one (or more) student from each 
element. Students should bring their student books with them and sit quietly until you ask groups to 
present. 


229 STUDENTS DO: Move into groups as directed by the teacher. 


TEACHER DO: Instruct students to begin presenting to each other. You may leave this time open- 
ended, or you may wish to add more structure, such as allowing each student a specific amount 

of time and using a bell or other Attention Getting Signal to indicate it is time for presenters to 
switch. Once students have finished, have them complete the page My Self-Assessment based on 
their work on the Share Project. Review the procedure or content of the rubric as needed. 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Students may be able to lead this routine at this point in the school year. 


TEACHER SAY: We have just completed our theme on being healthy. What is something new 
that you learned about being healthy in these three chapters? Turn to share with a Shoulder 
Partner. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Share new learning with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select four students to share what they learned in this theme. 
Modify the number of students based on the time you have left in class. 


TEACHER SAY: Now turn back to your Shoulder Partner and share with him or her one thing 
you still wonder about being healthy. 


2e STUDENTS DO: Share remaining questions with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Please turn to your partners and thank them for helping you learn about 
healthy living. 


2a STUDENTS DO: Thank classmates for supporting learning. 
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Rubric Assessment (for teacher use) 


Approaching Expectation 
(1) 


Identifies choices that con- 
tribute to healthy living with 
support from peers or the 
teacher. 

Economics and Applied Sciences 
C. Lab 


Creates a presentation of a 
design plan that includes some 
of the three required parts. 
Speaking and Listening A.2.a 
Academic Content 


Works with group members to 
create a design plan and short 
presentation but may have 
difficulty being cooperative. 


Vocational Fields A. 1.b 


Identifies natural resources that 
contribute to healthy living 
with help from peers or the 

teacher. 


Science D.1.a 


Explains why a given choice 
does/does not support healthy 
living with help from peers or 

the teacher. 
Quality of Performance 


Includes details in the design 
plan and presentation but 
they do not clearly connect to 
healthy living. 


Has difficulty communicating 
with peers when completing a 
task together. 


Communication 


Life Skills 
Describes the steps already car- 
ried out and the steps required 
moving forward with help 
from peers or the teacher. 


Self-Management 
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Meeting Expectation 


(2) 


Identifies choices that contrib- 


ute to healthy living. 


Economics and Applied Sciences 


C.l.ab 


Creates a presentation ofa 


design plan that includes the 


three required parts. 


Speaking and Listening A.2.a 


Works cooperatively with 
group members to create 
a design plan and short 
presentation. 


Vocational Fields A.1.b 


Identifies natural resources that 


contribute to healthy living. 
Science B.1.a 


Explains why a given choice 


Exceeding Expectation 
(3) 


Identifies a variety of choices 
that contribute to healthy 
living. Models healthy choices 
for peers. 
Economics and Applied Sciences 
C.l.a,b 


Creates a unique or extraordi- 
nary presentation of a design 
plan that includes the three 
required parts. 
Speaking and Listening A.2.a 


Works cooperatively with 
group members to create a 
design plan and short presen- 
tation. Shows leadership and 
assists teammates. 


Vocational Fields A.1.b 


Identifies a wide variety of nat- 
ural resources that contribute 
to healthy living. 
Science B.1.a 


Explains why a given choice 


does/does not support healthy | does/does not support healthy 


living. 


Includes details in the design 
plan and presentation that 
clearly connect to healthy 

living. 


Communicates effectively with 
peers when completing a task 
together. 


Communication 


Describes the steps already car- 
ried out and the steps required 
moving forward. 


Self-Management 


living in thoughtful detail. 


Includes details in the design 
plan and presentation that 
clearly connect to healthy 

living. The work is unique or 

especially thoughtful. 


Communicates effectively with 
peers when completing a task 
together. Shows leadership and 
assists teammates in this area. 


Communication 


Articulates the steps already 
carried out and the steps 
required moving forward in 
an especially thoughtful or 
insightful way. 


Self-Management 


PRIMARY 3 


Multidisciplinary 
THE WORLD AROUND ME 
TAKING CARE OF OUR WORLD 


Chapter 1: When Habitats 
Change 


Chapter Overview 


When Habitats Change 


COMPONENT DESCRIPTION LESSONS 
Q. Discover Students explore similarities and differences of local and 3 
regional habitats. Students discover similarities and differ- 
i ences between habitats in different parts of the world. 
“Ww Learn Students apply prior knowledge of maps to observing 5 


world maps and globes, then identify where various hab- 
itats are found in the world. Students analyze how living 
organisms interact with each other and with non-living 
things in a habitat, then consider how organisms can help 
and hurt their environments. 


Share Students create an informational brochure to teach others 2 
about the impact of changes to an environment in a local 
habitat. Students advocate for minimizing the negative 
impact of changes in order to benefit living organisms. 


x 


Connection to Issues 


Environment and Development: Our earth and environment need to be sustained. 
We can appreciate and care for the environment as a community. 
pl 
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When Habitats Change 


Life Skills Addressed 


DIMENSION DESCRIPTION 


Learn to Know Critical Thinking: 
e Identify subject/topic-related information. 
* Distinguish between different perspectives and points of view. 
e Explain thinking processes. 


Problem-Solving: 
e Collect problem-related data. 


Learn to Work Collaboration: 
e Respect for other opinions. 


Decision-Making: 
* Identify results and expected results. 
Learn to Live Together Respect for Diversity: 
e Solicit and respect multiple and diverse perspectives to broaden and deepen 


understanding. 


Sharing: 
* Effective management and organization of tasks. 


Learn to Be Communication: 
e Reading, writing, non-verbal communication skills. 
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Learning Indicators 


Throughout this chapter, students will work toward the following learning indicators: 


READING: 

D. Reading Skills: Fluency 
l.a. Read texts at grade-appropriate difficulty with a level 
of accuracy and fluency to support understanding. 


F. Reading Comprehension: Informational Text 
3.a. Answer questions about the relationship between a 
series of events, ideas, or steps in a procedure in a text, 
using language that pertains to time, sequence, and cause/ 
effect. 
4.a. Ask and answer questions to define the meaning of 
academic and subject-specific words and phrases. 
5.a. Use text features (such as headings, subheadings, text 
color, table of contents) to locate information relevant to 
a given topic efficiently. 
8.a. Read and comprehend informational text at appro- 
priate difficulty level for Primary 3. 


G. Language: Vocabulary Acquisition and Use 
1.g. Demonstrate command of the conventions of gram- 
mar and usage when writing or speaking. 


WRITING: 

A. Foundational Skills 
1.a. Write complete sentences using punctuation, preposi- 
tions, and coordinating conjunctions (such as = ‚æ , 5) as 
appropriate. 
1.b. Write words and sentences, considering the size of 
the letters and the spaces between words and sentences. 


D. Process, Production, and Research 
3.a. Research a specific topic or question using a variety 
of resources. 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 

A. Foundational Skills 
l.a. Engage effectively in a range of collaborative discus- 
sions with peers and adults in small and larger groups. 
1.b. Follow agreed-upon rules for discussions. 
l.c. Listen to the speaker with interest and attention until 
the end of the statement or story. 
L.e. Listen to speakers in order to make connections; 
comprehend; and gain, clarify, or deepen understanding 
of a topic or issue. 
1.f. Build on others ideas in discussion and express own 
ideas clearly. 
2.a. Report on a topic or text, tell a story, or recount an 
experience with appropriate facts and relevant, descriptive 
details. 
3.a. Use audio, digital, and visual media (drawings, 
graphs, or displays) in presentations. 
4.a. Speak clearly and at an understandable pace with 
appropriate tone, gestures, and body language. 
5.a. Speak in complete sentences, following grammatical 
rules, in order to provide requested detail or clarification. 


MATH: 

C. Numbers and Operations in Base Ten 
3.a. Describe a proper fraction 1/b as the quantity formed 
by 1 part when a whole is partitioned into b equal parts. 


D. Measurement and Data 
4.a. Collect, organize, and represent numerical data on a 
line plot. 
4.b. Solve story problems and analyze data displayed on a 
line plot. 


E. Geometry 
1.b. Partition shapes into parts with equal areas. Express 
the area of each part as a unit fraction of the whole. 
1) For example, partition a shape into 4 parts with equal 
area and describe the area of each part as 1/4 of the area 


of the shape. 


SCIENCE: 

A. Skills and Processes 
l.c. Represent data in tables to reveal patterns. 
1.d. Construct an explanation with evidence (such as 
observations, patterns) and/or data. 
1.f. Listen actively to arguments and indicate agreement 
or disagreement based on evidence. 
1.g. Communicate information with others in oral and 
written forms. 


E. Environmental Science 
l.a. Analyze a habitat to determine its ability to meet the 
needs of different living organisms. 
1.b. Describe the impact of environmental changes on 
living organisms in various habitats. 
l.c. Analyze the interactions between living organisms 
and nonliving things in a habitat. 
1.d. Using evidence, explain how an organism can both 
benefit and damage its environment. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: 

C. Understanding the World from a Spatial Perspective 
l.a. Identify the locations of natural and human-made 
features (landmarks) in the region of North Africa and the 
Middle East. 

1.b. Locate oceans, continents, major countries, and 
bodies of water on maps and globes. 

1.d. Compare and contrast physical features of different 
regions of the world. 

l.e. Describe the relationship between climate and the 
physical features of a global region. 


VISUAL ART: 

B. Presenting Visual Art 
l.c. Create and explain works of art that express content 
learned in other curricular areas. 
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INFORMATION AND COMMUNICATION 

TECHNOLOGIES: 

A. Essential Concepts and Process 
l.c. Explain how digital technologies can improve and 
develop how we live and work (such as through organiza- 
tion, time management, and communication tools). 


C. Technological Production Tools 
1.a. Demonstrate basic knowledge of common computer 
applications (such as how to create, edit, print, save, use a 
menu, copy and paste). 
1.b. Use age-appropriate online tools and resources (such 
as a tutorial, assessment, or web browser). 
l.c. Identify the appropriate program or application to 
complete a task. 
2.b. Use digital sources to search for and collect content to 
answer a specific question. 
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CH 1 


LESSON 


10 


Pacing Guide 


INSTRUCTIONAL FOCUS 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
e Describe habitats in the local community. 
e Describe how habitats meet the needs of living things. 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Define and use the term “organism.” 
e Read informational text to learn about habitats around the world. 
ui Organize new information using a graphic organizer. 
e Compare and contrast habitats. 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Communicate similarities and differences between two habitats in writing. 
* Connect living organisms to their natural habitats. 
* Use evidence to support answers to a question. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Explain the purpose of maps and globes. 
* Identify the differences between a map and a globe. 
* Locate bodies of water and continents on a map and a globe. 
* Apply map tools (cardinal directions, key) to locate habitats on a map. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Analyze interactions between living and non-living parts in a habitat. 
e Use evidence to explain why an animal could or could not survive in a habitat. 


LEARN: Students will: 
e Identify environmental changes in various habitats. 
* Explain the impact of environmental changes on living things. 


LEARN: Students will: 
e Research how living things can benefit and hurt a habitat. 
* Provide support for a statement using evidence. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Collect, analyze and display data to demonstrate how changes in the environment may 
affect the survival of organisms in that environment. 


SHARE: Students will: 
e Create an informational brochure to teach others about the impact of changes to an 
environment. 


SHARE: Students will: 
* Describe ways to minimize impact and changes to living organisms in a local habitat. 
e Consider different points of view on a topic. 
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Materials Used 


Student book Pencils Poster paper Markers 


PRIMARY 3 
DISCOVER 


Maps Crayons Highlighters 


Chart paper 


Bell 


Brochures Clipboard Colored pencils Picture of tree 
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Wesseyarv) Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
Students will: e Habitat * Student books 
e Describe habitats in the local * Needs : 
: * Pencils 
community. 


* Describe how habitats meet the needs 
of living things. LIFE SKILLS 


Learn to Work 
Collaboration: 


* Respect for other opinions. 


e Discover (90 minutes) 


D IFCCTIONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
ry P g 
preview topics for today's lesson. Ask students to think, reflect, share, and listen. Encourage 
students to lead this routine as they become more comfortable. 


This is a time to excite your students about the chapter. 


TEACHER SAY: We are starting a theme called, "Taking Care of Our World." What do you 
think we might learn? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose three students to answer the question before 


continuing. 
S. STUDENTS DO: Predict what they will learn. 


TEACHER SAY: The first chapter in our new theme is, ^When Habitats Change." What do you 
think this phrase means? 


22. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We will be studying living things and where they find what they need to 
survive. We will also examine how living things can both help and hurt their environment. In 
previous years you have learned an important word for the environment where an animal lives. 
Who can remember our word? 


os STUDENTS DO: Suggest vocabulary words from memory (habitat). 


2. TEACHER SAY: We are going to learn a lot about habitats in this chapter. For our Share 
Project, we will create an informational brochure to teach others about how certain changes 
impact a habitat. In order to do that, we need to deeply understand habitats and how they 
work. Let’s take a moment before we begin to think about what we already know about habi- 
tats. A habitat is the environment where plants and animals normally live and grow. Who can 
describe a nearby habitat? 


AR STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Use student answers to compile a rich description of a local habitat. This could 
include a lake, river, or desert habitat that may be familiar to students. Be sure to include in the 
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description the plants, animals, and non-living things that are found in the habitat. During the dis- 
cussion, take notes on the board to be referenced later in the lesson. Then hand out student books. 


TEACHER SAY: Open your books to the page Close Observations. To start our thinking, we 
will use this picture. Take a quiet moment to observe. What do you see? What plants? Animals? 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time for students to observe the picture in their books. 
TEACHER SAY: Turn and talk to your Shoulder Partner about what you notice in the picture. 
os STUDENTS DO: Share observations with Shoulder Partner. 

TEACHER SAY: Have you ever seen a place like this? Where? 

ss STUDENTS DO: Share experiences. 

TEACHER SAY: How does this picture help you begin to think about habitats? 

os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


3. TEACHER SAY: You already know a lot about habitats. Let’s start our chapter by recording 
the information we already know. Turn to the next page Know, Wonder, Learn. Think about 
a habitat you can see nearby and continue to study the previous picture. What do you already 
know and understand about parts of a habitat? I already know that a habitat has animals, 
because in our picture I saw a bird and a fish. I can write that in the KNOW part of the chart. 
Turn and talk to your Shoulder Partner about what you know about habitats. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share what they know with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to allow four or five students to share what they will write on 
their chart. 


LET READ ALOUD: Record what you KNOW about habitats, then record what you 
WONDER. You will fill in LEARN at the end of the chapter. 


TEACHER SAY: I can tell we already have a lot of prior knowledge about habitats. Take a 
moment now to write what you know in the first column of the chart. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Record prior knowledge about habitats in the KWL Chart. 


TEACHER DO: Encourage students to write two or three known facts about habitats before 
continuing. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for taking time to recall what you already know about habitats. We 
will be adding to our knowledge throughout this unit. Now, we are going to take a moment to 
think about what you WONDER. What you want to know about habitats? What questions do 
you have that you hope to answer throughout this unit? I wonder if an animal can survive or 
live in more than one type of habitat. What do you WONDER? 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time for students to consider questions they may have about habi- 
tats. Then use Calling Sticks to allow five or six students to share questions. 


TEACHER SAY: In your book, write at least two questions you hope to answer during our unit. 
Record these questions in the WONDER column of the KWL Chart. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Record two questions on the KWL Chart. 


TEACHER DO: Monitor students to provide enough time for writing and assist students with spell- 
ing or writing complete questions as needed. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to your Shoulder Partner and share one of your questions. 


ee 
4i STUDENTS DO: Share habitat questions. 
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4. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for taking time to think about what you already know about 
habitats and to begin thinking about what we can learn. We will revisit this chart to record 
notes as we learn. We are going to learn about many different types of habitats in this chap- 
ter. We will learn about habitats all over the world. Let's get ready to work out our brains by 
thinking about what is nearby. We briefly described a local habitat at the beginning of our 
lesson. Let's see if we can add more details to our description. First, look at our list of plants in 
a nearby habitat. Which of these plants are tall? Which are low to the ground? 


2e STUDENTS DO: Share details of local plants from memory. 


TEACHER DO: Facilitate a detailed conversation about the habitat previously discussed. Ask stu- 
dents questions, such as: 

* Do you think the plants need a lot or only a little water? 

* Do you know of any animals that eat the plants? Which parts? 

* We listed some animals, but what about bugs? What insects have you seen in the habitat? 

e Where do you think [an animal on the list] sleeps in the habitat? 

* How would you describe the weather in the habitat? 

e What is non-living in the habitat? (If needed, provide examples such as water, sand, or rocks.) 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s record what we know about our local habitat. Instead of listing facts in 
words, we are going to draw a detailed picture that shows how the many parts we have described 
exist together in one space. Turn to the next page in your book titled My Local Habitat. 


Re READ ALOUD: Draw a detailed picture of a local habitat. Label at least 8 items in the 
RA picture. Make sure you include plants, animals, and non-living things in the habitat. 


TEACHER SAY: You may work with your Shoulder Partner to share ideas as you draw and label 
a local habitat. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Collaborate with their Shoulder Partner to draw and label a local habitat. 


TEACHER DO: Observe as students draw and label. Ask students questions such as: What would 
that animal need to eat in this habitat? Where would the animal make its home? Your questions 
should help students to add more details to their pictures. 


5. Note to Teacher: Use this next activity as a preassessment of students understanding of an animal's basic 
needs and how a habitat can meet those needs. 


TEACHER SAY: Great job describing our local habitat. We learned last year that a habitat meets 
the needs of living things. Remember that all living things need water, food, air, and space to 
live and grow. Think about how the habitat you drew meets the needs of the living things. How 
do the plants and animals get water? What about nutrition or food? Where do the animals make 
a safe home? 


BA READ ALOUD: Complete the sentence to describe how a living thing in the habitat 
meets a basic need. 


TEACHER DO: Model how you would fill out the sentence frame. For example, “A caracal meets 
its need for food by eating small rodents.” Provide students an opportunity to rehearse the sentence 
with their Shoulder Partner before writing it in the student book. 


Note to Teacher: Ifyou feel as though students need more support based upon their prior knowledge, you 
may allow students to write a sentence with a partner or list options together on chart paper. You may have 
a list of animals from the local community to discuss prior to beginning the activity. 


6. TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have students share sentences. On chart paper record the 
basic needs identified by students. 


TEACHER SAY: I can tell you all know a lot about what living things need and how the habitat 
meets those needs. I wonder: Is one need more important than another? On the next page, A 
Zookeeper’s Job, there is a story that will help us consider this very question. Rashad is about to 
visit the Giza Zoo with his family. As we read, listen for different perspectives. Think about who 
you agree with in the story. 
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EET READ ALOUD: Read the story. Answer the question below, using what you know about 
basic needs and habitats to support your answer. 


TEACHER DO: Depending on your classS reading ability, you may read the story as a class or have 
students read independently. 


,$ STUDENTS DO: Read the story. 


TEACHER SAY: Who do you think is right? Do you agree with Yasmeen that providing correct 
food is the most important thing for animals at a zoo? Do you agree with Rashad that giving the 
animal the correct place to live is the most important thing? Or do you agree with their mother 
that all the animals’ needs are important? Take a moment to think about what you know and 
understand about animal needs to decide on your answer. 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time before continuing. 


TEACHER SAY: Once everyone has written an answer, we will discuss our thinking in small 
groups. 


os STUDENTS DO: Record answers. 


TEACHER DO: Provide quiet working time for students to record answers. Then put students into 
groups of five or six. Use a Talking Stick to allow each person in the group to share an answer. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for working on your own to decide who you agree with. Now, in 
your small group, you will take turns sharing your answer and your reasoning. After everyone 
shares, see if you can come to an agreement as a group. 


©© STUDENTS DO: Share answers using a Talking Stick, then come to a consensus on an 
answer as a group. 


$ ihoni TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room as students share. Make note of reasons students give 
s to support their answers and provide feedback. You may ask extending questions such as, “Do you 
think the only animals at the zoo are from Egypt? Do you think a zookeeper can help an animal 


from a forest habitat live at this zoo?” This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Collaboration. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for collaborating and sharing your ideas. I will ask one person from 
each group to share who you think had the most correct thinking from our story. 


TEACHER DO: Ask a student from each group to share. Ask follow up questions to allow students 
an opportunity to explain their reasoning. Respond to student answers to extend the discussion 
depending on students levels of understanding. 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we thought about what we already know about habitats and thought 
about what we would like to learn during this unit of study. We also explored how living things 
rely on their natural habitats to meet all of their basic needs. Turn and share with your Shoulder 
Partner one way a habitat can meet the need of a living thing. 


AA STUDENTS DO: Share with a partner. 
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EXS nP Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
Students will: e Grassland * Student books 
* Define and use the term "organism." oO : f 
: j . rganism * Pencils 

* Read informational text to learn about 

habitats around the world. * Polar * Large poster paper 
* Organize new information using a O- Ieihitones: (optional) 

graphic organizer. 

* Wetland 


* Compare and contrast habitats. 


PREPARATION 


Sharing: 


If hoose, l 
you choose, you may prepare large Venn « Effective managementand 


Diagrams for students to complete and to be da 
organization of tasks. 


displayed in the classroom. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Dire CtiO NS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, we discussed how an animal’s natural habitat meets all of 
its basic needs. Turn and talk to your Shoulder Partner about a habitat you hope to continue 
learning about during this chapter. 


os STUDENTS DO: Name a habitat they want to learn about. 
TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have students share with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: In Egypt, much of our country consists of desert, ocean, and river habitats. 
There are many other habitats that exist outside of Egypt. Today we are going to explore several 
different habitats from around the world. 


2. TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin studying new habitats, let’s learn a new vocabulary word we 
will use throughout this chapter. Everyone, whisper the name of a living thing on the count of 


three. 


pad STUDENTS DO: Whisper the name of a living thing, either plant or animal. 


TEACHER DO: Call out four or five examples you heard from students. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, you all named great examples of living things. Today we are going to learn 
a new word that is more accurate than saying “living things” for this category. The new word 
is: ORGANISM. The two new categories we will study in our habitats are living organisms and 
non-living things. Everyone, let’s say that word together. 


CS STUDENTS DO: Repeat the word ORGANISM. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to the page Vocabulary: Organism in your books. 
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TEACHER DO: Facilitate a discussion about the new vocabulary word to walk students through 
filling out the vocabulary page as in previous lessons. Be sure to highlight that living organisms 
include both plants and animals. 


3. TEACHER SAY: Living organisms are an essential part of our study of habitats. I mentioned 
earlier that today we are going to study habitats from around the world. To inspire our learning, 
let's read more about our friend's trip to the zoo on page Habitats at the Zoo. Do you think only 
animals from Egypt live at the Giza Zoo? Or, do you think the zoo is able to create habitats for 
many different animals? Turn and share your ideas with your Shoulder Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Read the story aloud or have students read with a partner. If students are not famil- 
iar with the animals named, review these before having partners read the story. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Some of the animals our friends want to see do not live in habitats we can 
find in Egypt. We know we have desert, ocean, and river habitats in our country. Let’s learn 
about some other habitats around our world. On the next page, Habitats, you will find infor- 
mation about four different habitats: polar, rainforest, grassland, and wetland. We will Jigsaw to 
learn and teach each other about these habitats. 


Note to Teacher: For this Jigsaw, students should be assigned one habitat to read. Allow students reading 
about the same habitat to collaborate to complete the graphic organizer. Then, place students into groups 
of four, making sure that each habitat is represented in the group. In the new groups of four, students will 
take turns sharing information about the habitat they studied and will take notes on those they were not 
assigned. 


TEACHER DO: Assign a habitat to each student or table of students, making sure to have a roughly 
equal number of students reading about each habitat. 


T READ ALOUD: Read about the habitat assigned by your teacher. Then on the following 
M page, record what you learned. 


TEACHER SAY: As you look at this page, what text feature will help you find the part about the 
habitat you have been assigned? 


23. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas (subheadings). 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, texts that provide information—instead of tell a story—are often divided 
into sections. The subheadings help us find the information we want to read on the page. Please 
put your finger on the subheading that lists your assigned habitat. 


TEACHER DO: Glance around the room to ensure students have identified the correct sections. If 
whole tables were assigned one habitat, have students confirm choices with their peers. 


TEACHER SAY: On the page after the habitat descriptions, you will find a graphic organizer 
titled Habitat Research. Record the relevant information in each box: living organisms, non-liv- 
ing things, weather/temperature. Work with other students assigned the same habitat as you. 
Then we will be able to share what we learned with others. When we are finished, you will be 
able to describe and compare each habitat. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read about one habitat and complete the graphic organizer. 


TEACHER DO: Once students have finished the graphic organizer, rearrange students into groups 
of four, with every habitat represented in each group. You may facilitate sharing using Talking Sticks 
or by calling out each habitat when it is time to share. This is an opportunity for students to practice 


the Life Skill: Sharing. 
TEACHER SAY: In your new group, share what you learned about your habitat. As you politely 
listen to your group members, listen to hear characteristics that are the similar to and different 


from your habitat. 


TEACHER DO: Model how students should share information from the graphic organizer. 
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22 STUDENTS DO: Share information from the graphic organizer in small groups. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Great job sharing and listening in your groups. You know something about 
four different habitats now. Let's see what we can learn by comparing two of the habitats. Work 
with one partner from your group to complete the Venn Diagram on the next page, Comparing 
Habitats 1. Watch as I begin a Venn Diagram comparing grassland and rainforest. 


TEACHER DO: Model how to complete the Venn Diagram. Write "Grassland" above the left 
circle and "Rainforest" above the right circle. Write one characteristic of the habitat that applies only 
to grassland in the left circle, such as, “Has few trees." Then in the right circle write, “Has many 
trees." In the overlapping section, write a characteristic that applies to both habitats, such as, "Can 
feel very warm." Students can complete their work in the student books, or they can use the student 
books to draft ideas to record on the large format Venn Diagrams if you prepared them. 


TEACHER SAY: We will have many different comparisons: grassland and rainforest, grass- 
land and wetland, grassland and polar, rainforest and wetland, rainforest and polar, wetland 
and polar. By working together and sharing what we know, we will all be able to understand 
similarities and differences across the habitats. We will finish our Venn Diagrams today and use 
them to write comparative sentences tomorrow. 


so STUDENTS DO: Collaborate with partners to complete Venn Diagrams comparing two 
habitats. 


Note to Teacher: If time allows, you may choose to have students orally present their Venn Diagrams to the 
whole class. Otherwise, use a Gallery Walk to have students quietly observe the various comparisons. 


TEACHER DO: After providing time to complete the Venn Diagrams, decide how students will 
share their comparisons. 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: You did a great job organizing what you discovered about four different hab- 
itats today. I wonder, were you able to answer any of your questions from your KWL Chart? 
Did you learn any new information? Turn back to page Know, Wonder, Learn. In the LEARN 
column, record one thing you learned about habitats today. 


2 STUDENTS DO: Record one new learning from today. 
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Students will: 


* Communicate similarities and differ- 


Weisseya sc!) Overview 


ences between two habitats in writing. 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
* Boa constrictor (snake) * Student books 
* Giraffe * Pencils 
* Polar bear * Large pictures of a tree and 


* Connect living organisms to their 
natural habitat. 


four habitats 


e Salamander 


e Use evidence to support answers to a 


question. 


PREPARATION 


If possible, find and print a large picture of a Critical Thinking: Eo 
tree and pictures of the four habitats studied * Explain thinking processes. * Reading, writing, non-verbal 
in the previous lesson (polar, rainforest, grass- communication skills. 


land, wetland) that are big enough to hang 
around the classroom and be seen by most of 


the class. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Directions 


@ Critical Thinking 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, we discovered that habitats around the world can have 
similarities and differences. Every habitat is different and can support the needs of a variety of 
living things. At the front of the room, I have a picture of a tree. Turn and talk to your Shoul- 
der Partner about where this tree might grow and where this tree could not grow. Use what you 
discovered in our last lesson to support your answers. 


SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner, 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to allow several students to share, prompting students to sup- 
port answers with learning from the previous lesson. 


2. TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson you completed a Venn Diagram to organize the informa- 
tion we learned about two habitats. The format of the Venn Diagram helps us compare two 
things by placing notes in a specific place. What we write in the outside parts is unique to one 
of the habitats, and what we write in the middle is what the two have in common. Imagine you 
wanted to share what you have learned with your family. Would giving them your Comparing 
Habitats 1 page help them easily understand what you learned? Why or why not? Discuss this 
with your Shoulder Partner. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Discuss the benefits and drawbacks of communicating to others using a 
Venn Diagram. (This is an opportunity for students to use the Life Skill: Critical Thinking.) 


TEACHER SAY: The Venn Diagram might help a family member see some similarities and dif- 
ferences. Since they were not in class with us, though, they may not understand our short notes. 
Now that we have organized our ideas, let’s take the information on our diagram to write a few 
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D Communication 


Q Critical Thinking 


complete sentences comparing your two habitats. Turn to the page Comparing Habitats 2. 


Ig READ ALOUD: Write 4 sentences comparing two habitats to inform others about what 
you learned. 


TEACHER DO: If students need extra support, consider writing Model comparison sentences (one 
describing a similarity and one describing a difference) with the class before releasing students to 
work independently. Emphasize the conjunctions used in each circumstance to support application 
of literacy skills. As students work, circulate around the room to provide further assistance where 


needed. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Use information in the Venn Diagram to write four complete comparison 
sentences. (This is an opportunity for students to use the Life Skill: Communication.) 


TEACHER SAY: Let's share our comparison sentences using the strategy Shake It Share It High 
Five. 


3. TEACHER DO: Hang up images of the four habitats, if possible: rainforest, grassland, wetland, 
and polar. If large images are not available, hang up written signs with the habitat names and have 
students consult the images in the student book. 


TEACHER SAY: We have learned a lot about different habitats. Let’s see if we can use what we 
know to determine where an animal might live. We will start by considering what we discovered 
about weather. 

* Were the habitats the same temperature? 

e Which habitat always had cold/snowy weather? 

e Which habitat had hot weather? 

e What habitat had rainy weather? 

e Which habitat had hot and co Id weather at different times of year? 


TEACHER DO: Pause after each question to allow students to answer. Reference the images of the 
habitats to remind students of the previous day’s reading. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond to questions about the weather in the different habitats. 


TEACHER SAY: How do you think the weather might affect which animals can live in a certain 
habitat? Share your ideas with your Shoulder Partner. 


2x STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: The temperature and type of weather you can find is different in each habitat 
and therefore supports different living things. Rainforests are warm and wet but grasslands can 
be warm and dry. Polar habitats are always cold and icy. The weather in these different habitats 
support different types of life. Our job today will be to determine where an animal might live 
by listening to a description of the animal that includes the best weather conditions for its sur- 
vival. Open your book to the page Where Do I Live?. 


LT READ ALOUD: Fill in the table by writing the animal name in the row of the habitat 
where it would live. 


TEACHER SAY: We will work together in groups of four using a strategy called Numbered 
Heads. Each person will have a number. All four group members will work together to deter- 
mine an answer. Remember to share evidence to support each answer. Then, I will call a 
number. All students who are assigned that number will stand up to share their group’s answer. 


TEACHER DO: Put students into groups of four and assign each student a number from 1 to 4. 


TEACHER SAY: Listen carefully to this description: I am covered in thick white fur to stay 
warm. I eat fish and hunt for seals on the ice. Where do I live? 


®© STUDENTS DO: Discuss answer (polar habitat) with small group and explain evidence that 
supports the choice. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical 


Thinking.) 
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TEACHER SAY: Number 4 stand up. 
TEACHER DO: Have several students share their groups answer. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes. The animal I described lives in a polar habitat. The animal is called a polar 
bear. Write POLAR BEAR next to polar habitat on the table. 


TEACHER DO: Write POLAR BEAR at the front of the room for students to copy if necessary. 
pia STUDENTS DO: Record the animal in the correct habitat’s row in the table. 


TEACHER SAY: What evidence do you have that the animal is a polar bear and lives in a polar 
habitat? 


^C STUDENTS DO: Respond with evidence. Possible answers include hunting for seals on ice 
or the animals thick white fur. 


TEACHER DO: If needed, repeat the description given so that students can identify specific evi- 
dence to list in the final column. Repeat these steps for each of the following living things. Call on 
different numbers from the group to share answers for each animal. Students should use evidence 
from the description to support each answer. 


TEACHER SAY: Listen carefully again: 

* [live where it is very hot and I cannot survive in cold weather. I hunt for food on the dry 
ground and high up in trees. Where do I live? (rainforest/boa constrictor/snake) 

* [liveboth in water and on land. I eat mostly bugs and worms. I lay eggs in water. Where 
do I live? (wetland/salamander) 

° I need to live where it is warm because my body does not adjust well in cold weather. I 
eat leaves that I reach with my long neck. I have long legs and can run quickly through 
open areas. Where do I live? (grassland/giraffe) 


22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss answers in small groups and complete the table in their student 
books. 


TEACHER DO: Allow extra time for students to take turns creating and sharing their own animal 
descriptions for small groups to guess which habitat is the best fit. Students may include familiar 
local habitats or habitats previously studied, such as deserts and aquatic habitats like lakes, rivers, and 
seas. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that you have analyzed some animals and which habitats are the best fit, 
let's return to the question we answered earlier: How do you think the weather might affect 
which animals can live in a certain habitat? Take turns sharing your ideas at your table. 


e e STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's add what we have discovered to our KWL Chart. Turn back to the page 
Know, Wonder, Learn. In the LEARN column, write one complete sentence that explains how 
weather affects which animals can live in a certain habitat. If you have extra time, add a second 
sentence that gives an example to support your first sentence. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Add one or two complete sentences to the KWL Chart. 


4. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we discovered where different living organisms could live. Think about 
the four habitats we have observed. Can you think of one more living organism you know that 
lives in one of these habitats? Write its name in the correct habitat. Then turn and share what 
you wrote with your Shoulder Partner. 


eo 
^ £9 STUDENTS DO: Add a new animal to the table, then share with their Shoulder Partner. 
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EXS NMS Overview 


Students will: 


e Explain the purpose of maps and 


globes. 


e Identify the differences between a map 


and a globe. 


* Cardinal directions * Variety of maps 
* Continent * Globe 

* Equator * Student books 
* Globe * Pencils 


* Locate bodies of water and continents 


on a map and a globe. 
* Apply map tools (cardinal directions, * Poles 
key) to locate habitats on a map. 


e Hemisphere 


Critical Thinking: 


* Identify subject/topic-related 


If possible, bring in a collection of different information. 


maps for students to observe. Have at least 


one globe to share with the class. If possible, 


have several globes to allow for more students 


to observe. 


°@ Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, we applied what we knew about habitats to help us identify 
where an animal might live. Turn and share with your Shoulder Partner one habitat we dis- 
cussed and a living organism we can find in that habitat. 


os STUDENTS DO: Review learning with their Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: We have learned about many habitats that are not in here in Egypt. Some are 
very, very far away. In previous years we have learned how to read maps of our local community, 
our country, and a few neighboring countries. Today we will learn how to use maps and globes 
to find out where these habitats are located around our WORLD. 


2. TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s start by seeing what we remember about how to gather information from 
maps. Open your books to the page What Can We Learn From Maps? What do you see on this 


page? 
96 STUDENTS DO: Share observati 
- eh : are observations. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, this is a set of maps. Remember that a map is a flat model of a place. To 
start, lets observe the maps on this page more closely. Look at the maps for a few moments qui- 
etly on your own. Think about what is the same and different on multiple maps. Also consider 
what information the map provides. 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time for students before continuing. 
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TEACHER SAY: Let's share our observations in groups. You will use a Talking Stick to take 
turns sharing similarities and differences. For example, I notice that.... [Share an observation, 
such as: These two maps have two big blue areas, but this map does not.] 


TEACHER DO: Put students into groups of four or five to facilitate sharing. Listen for map features 
students notice, such as bodies of water, land, locations, and so on. 


os STUDENTS DO: Using Talking Sticks, share observations in small groups. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for sharing your observations. These are all example of maps. Even 
though they look different, each one represents a place. 


TEACHER DO: Facilitate a conversation about each map, having students identify the area it rep- 
resents. Emphasize that although each map takes up the same space on the page, the areas they depict 
are vastly different in size. Extend the conversation to include the function of each map, or how and 
when each map could be helpful. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Discuss the maps provided. 


TEACHER SAY: The last map on the page is different than the others in the amount of space it 
shows. Can anyone tell me what this map shows? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas (the world). 


3. TEACHER DO: If possible, hang a map of the world at the front of the room. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to the next page in your book, The World Map. This is a map of our 
world. On the map you can see land and water. Can anyone guess how you can tell what is land 
and what is water on the map? 


S&S. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, the water on the map is blue. All of the other colors represent land. We can 
see oceans and very large lakes represented in blue. Who can come point to a body of water on 
the map? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to invite students to locate a body of water on the map. 
TEACHER SAY: Does anyone know what the different colors of land represent? 
S& STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: These large areas of land in different colors are called continents. A CONTI- 
NENT is a very large, continuous area of land that includes many countries. We live on the 
continent of Africa. (Point to Africa on the map.) Who can come identify another continent on 
the map? 


TEACHER DO: Invite students to come point to continents on the map. Allow students to also 
offer the name of the continent if they know it. Otherwise, name each continent as it is located by 
students. Once you have identified each continent, name them again one at a time, asking other 
students to come up to point as you say each name. Have students point to the maps in the student 
book for individual practice as well. 


TEACHER SAY: We just learned a lot of information about this map. How do you think we can 
remember which continent is which color? 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time before continuing. 


TEACHER SAY: Maps have a tool called a key. A key can tell you what colors, pictures, or 
shapes represent on a map. Turn back to the page What Can We Learn From Maps? for a 
moment. With your Shoulder Partner, look at the keys on the different maps. What information 
can you learn? 
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229 STUDENTS DO: Observe and discuss keys with their Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Now turn back again to The World Map. On this map, the blue represents 
bodies of water. Since they are all the same color blue, let's label the blue square in the key, 
WATER. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Label the blue square in the key “water.” 


TEACHER SAY: I have a thinking question for you. On maps of Egypt, we have always located 
the Nile River as a main water feature. Why do you think the Nile is not represented on this map? 


A. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Extend the conversation to consider the scale of what is represented on the map. 
Rivers, even large ones, are too small to be represented in blue. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's continue recording what we have learned by completing the map key. 
Let's review and record the continent names to help us remember them. A complete key will 
also help us use this map as a reference later if we need to remember the continent names. 


TEACHER DO: Review the continent names a third time, spelling each on the board so that stu- 
dents can record them next to the appropriate color in the map key. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Complete the key. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Another feature on this map that you have seen before is a compass rose. 
Let's review what information this tells us. Maps show where things really are in the world. Here 
is Egypt. When you look at the body of water that is above Egypt on the map, you are looking 
to the NORTH of Egypt. Who can come point to an area that is south of Egypt? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Identify the direction of south on the world map. 
TEACHER DO: Ask students to identify areas east and west of Egypt on the map as well. 


TEACHER SAY: Repeat the directions with me: north, south, east, west. I will point to a loca- 
tion on the map. Let’s call out the direction I am pointing. 


TEACHER DO: Point to areas north, south, east and west of Egypt. 


22r STUDENTS DO: Call out cardinal directions in response to where the teacher points. 


TEACHER SAY: This line through the middle of the map is called the equator. There is not 
really a visible line on Earth, but we use this line on maps as a reference point. It runs directly 
through the middle of the world and divides the world into the northern and southern hemi- 
sphere. The farthest north from the equator is called the north pole and the farthest south is 
called the south pole. 


TEACHER DO: Point on the map as you introduce the equator and poles, and have students point on 
the maps in the student book as well. Glance around the room to confirm students find the right areas. 
Have students also check to make sure they are pointing to the same thing as their Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: When we look at a map of the world on a flat piece of paper like this, it looks 
like it is in the shape of a rectangle. Who can name the geometric shape that describes the 
actual form of Earth? 


AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas (sphere). 


TEACHER SAY: Since the world is shaped like a sphere, another tool we can use to learn about 
where locations are is a globe. 


TEACHER DO: Show a globe to the class. If possible, have multiple globes to display at different 
tables. Provide time for students to observe the globe, looking for similarities and differences between 
a globe and a map. 
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QU Critical Thinking 


aR STUDENTS DO: Share similarities and differences observed between a map and a globe. 


TEACHER SAY: A GLOBE is a three-dimensional model of our world. On a globe you can see 


the same bodies of water and continents that you can see on a world map. One difference is that 
a map is flat and two-dimensional, while a globe is round and three-dimensional. 


TEACHER DO: Write the following list of features on the board or chart paper that all students can 
see: lake, ocean, Africa, Egypt, Antarctica, South America, North Pole, equator, island. 


Note to Teacher: Clarify what a lake and island are if students are not familiar. 


TEACHER SAY: Explore either a world map or a globe to locate each of the features on this list. 
Be ready to share with the class where you found each feature on the map or globe at the front 
of our room. Make sure you use the key on the map to help you. 


TEACHER DO: Put students into groups based on the number of maps and globes you have for 
students to explore. Provide enough time for students to locate features on the map or globe. If time 
allows, switch the map and globe groups so students have time to observe both. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Now that we have a basic understanding of world maps and globes, let's use 
what we know to find where different habitats are around the world. Turn to the next page in 
your book, Locating Habitats. We can see a world map. What do you notice about this map? 


pid STUDENTS DO: Identify the variety of colors on the map. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, this world map also has many colors, but it is divided differently than our 
map of the continents. Where should we look to determine what each color represents? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Identify the key as a tool to interpret colors on the map. 


TEACHER SAY: Well done remembering common map features. The key will help us under- 
stand what information this map is showing us. Look at the key. I will use Calling Sticks to 
have students share what information they can interpret from the key. 


TEACHER DO: Call on students to identify how each color represents a different habitat and that 
the star represents Egypt on the map. 


a READ ALOUD: Use the key and cardinal directions to discuss where habitats are in 
relation to Egypt. 


TEACHER DO: Put students into groups of four or five and use Talking Sticks to facilitate a 
discussion about where habitats are located in the world. Before beginning, Model sentences for the 
discussion. Model how to combine cardinal directions such as "northwest" or “southeast,” to give 
more detailed direction of where a habitat is located. 


Note to Teacher: Notice that the habitats shown on the map are not exactly the same as introduced in the 
previous lesson. Provide students with the information that weather tends to be hot near the equator and 
colder near the poles. With this information, prompt students to reason that tundra is similar to polar 
habitats (and that polar habitats exist near the poles), and that rainforests are typically found in tropical 
habitats. 


c0 STUDENTS DO: Discuss locations of habitats by applying a key and cardinal directions. 
(This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking.) 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: For our closing today, let's discuss a thinking question. One type of habitat 
not directly represented on this map is wetland. Where do you think wetland habitats might be 
located around the world, and why are they not given a specific color? Discuss your ideas with 
your Shoulder Partner. 


oo 
£438 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with their Shoulder Partner. 
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EXS olai Overview 


Students will: * Caption * Student books 
* Analyze interactions between living VAT eas Lap 
and non-living parts in a habitat. 
e Use evidence to explain why an animal * Subheading * Crayons or highlighters (if 
could or could not survive in a habitat. O Crate available) 


e Research materials (see 


Preparation) 
Collect a set of books, articles, or online LIFE SKILLS | 
resources on the following topics: ocean — 
habitats, ocean animals, and a variety of ani- | Learn to Know 
mals that would NOT be found in an ocean i 
hel iene. Critical Thinking: 
* Identify subject/topic-related 
information. 


‘*@ Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out student books and prompt students to open to The World Map. Then 
guide students to keep a finger in that page, and turn to the page Where Might a Macaw Live? 


TEACHER SAY: In a previous lesson, we identified habitats where animals might live based 

on their needs. In our last lesson, we identified where some habitats are found in our world. 
Let’s put this knowledge together. Look at this animal. It is called a macaw. They live where it is 
warm. These birds make their homes in trees. They eat nuts, fruits, and insects. Sometimes they 
even eat damp soil. Point on your world map where you think these birds might live. Turn and 
share your answer with your Shoulder Partner. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Identify the rainforest habitat in tropical regions on the map and share 
with their Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: I like how I heard you combining pieces of what you know to make a decision. 
Today we will be learning about a new part of how habitats work. We have previously catego- 
rized living organisms and non-living things in habitats. Today we will learn how different parts 
of a habitat INTERACT. Interact means to act on one another. For example, you can interact 
with your student book. You write in your book. You pick up your book, and you put away your 
book. Let's act out some simple interactions. If I tell you to INTERACT with your table, what 
could you do? 


S&S STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
TEACHER SAY: Okay, interact with your table. 
AR STUDENTS DO: Interact with their tables. 


TEACHER SAY: Stop. Now, interact with your neighbor. 
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S STUDENTS DO: Interact with their neighbors. 


TEACHER SAY: Stop. Who can share what interaction they had with their neighbor? 


2m STUDENTS DO: Share types of interactions. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Now that we have an understanding of what it means to INTERACT, we are 
ready to explore how parts of a habitat interact. First, I am going to re-read the description I 
gave of the macaw. When you hear an INTERACTION, raise your hand. 


TEACHER DO: As you re-read the description, pause when you see a couple of students’ hands 
raised. Ask them to identify the interaction described, then ask them if the interaction is between 
two living organisms or a living organism and a non-living thing. Then continue reading until hands 
are raised again. 


TEACHER SAY: This bird is called a macaw. They live where it is warm. These birds make their 
homes in trees. They eat nuts, fruits, and insects. Sometimes they even eat damp soil. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Raise hands to identify interactions in the oral description. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for being such good listeners. In this description the macaw, a 
living organism, interacted with two non-living things: the weather and soil. What are some 
other non-living parts of a habitat that we have identified? 


29 STUDENTS DO: Name non-living parts of a habitat (weather, temperature, sunlight, soil, 
rocks, water, space, and so on). 


TEACHER SAY: The non-living parts of a habitat are important for the living organisms of a 
habitat. Plants and animals can use non-living things to find food and for safety and protection. 
Let's learn more about interactions by reading an article. On the page Needs of Living Organ- 
isms, you will find an informational text that describes even more interactions. Before we start 
reading, let's orient ourselves to the page. What do you notice about this reading that looks 
different from stories we usually read in our student book? 


TEACHER DO: Call on three or four students to share observations about the page. They should 
identify that the paragraphs are broken up, some paragraphs have subheadings, and the pictures have 
captions. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, one thing you can see are words with bold print. Point to an example of 
that on your page. This is called a SUBHEADING. These words tell you what you are about to 
read about. I see the word food. This tells me that the paragraph below the word will teach me 
information about food as a need of living things. Who can find another subheading? 


BS STUDENTS DO: Identify SHELTER and WATER as other subheadings. 


TEACHER SAY: I notice a connection between the subheadings and the first sentence of the 
article. Who can find the connection I see? 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas (each subheading is one of the three needs listed in the first 


sentence). 


TEACHER SAY: You are very observant. Each of the middle paragraphs gives us details about 
one of the needs listed in the first sentence. Now, point to a picture. The sentence below the 
picture is a CAPTION. Captions give us information about what you can see in the picture. 
Turn to your Shoulder Partner and discuss how the caption under the first picture focuses your 
attention on an important interaction. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Turn and talk with their Shoulder Partner. 
TEACHER SAY: These text features—such as subheadings, images, and captions—in a non- 


fiction text can help us find important information easily. Now that we are familiar with the 
format of the article, lets read the directions above it. 
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@ Critical Thinking 


RA READ ALOUD: Underline or highlight examples of how plants and animals use the 
non-living parts of the habitat. 


TEACHER SAY: Notice that this time, we are only looking for interactions between living 
organisms and non-living things. That means we will not highlight interactions between two 
living organisms. 


Note to Teacher: The following work can be done individually, in partners, or read together as a whole 
class. 


TEACHER DO: Read the first paragraph and image caption together. Identify how the rabbits used 
the dirt and ground to create a safe home. Model how to highlight this information. 


TEACHER SAY: Now, continue reading the article, highlighting evidence of animals using 
non-living parts of the habitat. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read the article, locating and highlighting evidence of animals using 
non-living parts of a habitat. 


TEACHER DO: After students have completed reading and highlighting, use Calling Sticks to have 
students share the examples they found of animals using non-living parts. Ask students to identify 
which section the information is in (under which subheading) so that other students can easily locate 
the same information. Chart student answers at the front of the room. Create a T-Chart, with one 
side labeled “Non-living” and the next side stating "Use/interaction." 


3. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for identifying so many interactions between living organisms 
and non-living things in a habitat. Our world is a fascinating system of interactions. Living 
organisms meet many of their needs by using non-living things. Because different living organ- 
isms have different needs, not every habitat is suitable for every organism. We have read about a 
variety of habitats we can find in our world. Let's analyze one habitat more deeply to determine 
how it is able to meet the needs of an organism. 


Note to Teacher: Have books and online resources available for students to read about ocean babitats and 
various animals (animals that can live in an ocean habitat and animals that might not survive well). 


TEACHER SAY: We live near the Red Sea, which is an ocean habitat. Let's start by working 
together to describe parts of the ocean habitat. We can list plants, animals, and non-living parts 
of the habitat. 


TEACHER DO: Hang up a three-column chart (plants, animals and non-living things) at the front 
of the room to record student answers. Provide Think Time for students to consider what they know 
about an ocean habitat, then use Calling Sticks to have students help complete the chart. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for sharing what you know. Now, with a partner, you will read more 
about ocean habitats and animals that could live in this habitat. Open your books to the page Is 
This the Best Habitat?. 


T READ ALOUD: Choose one resource on ocean habitats to read. Write about one animal 
L_| that would survive well in the habitat and another animal that would not survive well. 
Use evidence from your reading to support your answer. 


TEACHER DO: Put students into small groups to conduct research. This is an opportunity for 
students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


TEACHER SAY: Work together to explain why one animal could survive well in an ocean hab- 
itat and why another animal would not survive. Be sure you are able to use evidence from the 
resources to explain your answers. 


Note to Teacher: If necessary for your class, go through the student book page together, describing examples 
of what could be written in each box. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Collaborate to complete research on an ocean habitat and find evidence to 


explain why one animal would survive and another would not. 
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4. TEACHER SAY: Now that you have completed your research in groups, we can share what we 
learned with others. We will use the strategy One Stay, One Stray to share. One person in each 
group will stay at their seat and be ready to share what their group wrote. The rest of the group 
will visit other groups’ work. Please select one person in your group to be the communicator 
who stays put. 


TEACHER DO: Facilitate the One Stay, One Stray strategy for groups to share what they learned. 


pat STUDENTS DO: Share their group’s answers using evidence from the reading and move 
around the room listening to other groups’ work. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that you have considered interactions in many habitats and analyzed an 
ocean habitat in detail, let’s summarize what we have learned for our KWL Chart. Turn back 
to the page Know, Wonder, Learn. In the LEARN column, write one complete sentence that 
explains two major reasons why living organisms interact with non-living things in their hab- 
itat. If you have extra time, add a second sentence that gives an example to support your first 
sentence. 


2a STUDENTS DO: Add one or two complete sentences to the KWL Chart. 
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EXS oak Overview 


Students will: e Cause * Student books 
° Identify environmental changes in o Bibe Er pence 
various habitats. 
* Explain the impact of environmental * Bell (or other sound to use 
changes on living things. as a signal) 
* Scissors 


* Blank sheet of paper per 


student 


Create a completed sample foldable. 


Collaboration: Communication: 


* Respect for other opinions. * Reading, writing, non-verbal 
communication skills. 


??- Learn (90 minutes) 


D ITCCtIOTDS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, we talked about how living organisms and non-living things 
interact in the environment. Let's remember together: What are some non-living things in the 
environment? 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two students to share answers out loud with the 
D Communication | entire class. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Communication. 


os STUDENTS DO: Identify non-living things in the environment such as air, water, rocks, 
soil, buildings, and so on. 


TEACHER SAY: Earlier, you read a story about a zookeeper’s job. How do you think a zoo- 
keeper uses non-living things to create a comfortable habitat for its animals? 


S& STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 

2. TEACHER SAY: You are learning so much about habitats. So far, we have been learning 
about the main characteristics of different habitats. We have been learning general facts, such 
as, “most rainforests are warm” or “grasslands are often hot and dry.” Let’s think for a moment. 
Do you think environments or habitats always stay the same? Is a rainforest always warm, day 
after day and year after year? 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 

AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 

TEACHER SAY: What are some things that might change in an environment? 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 
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rn Collaboration 


SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Listen carefully to my next question: What are some things that might 

CHANGE an environment? 

os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas, such as people, animals, changing weather, a fire. (This open- 
ended question is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration by 
respecting all answers.) 


TEACHER DO: Prompt students to give examples as they answer, such as, “people might cut down 
trees in a forest” or “a fire might burn down a forest.” Provide other examples that students might not 
think of for each category as well, such as: 

* People pollute a river 

e Plant or tree roots break down rocks 

* Floods wash away sand dunes 

* Droughts prevent plants from growing 


TEACHER SAY: Living organisms and non-living things can both change an environment 
either temporarily or long term. People, animals, plants, weather, and events like drought, fire, 
or floods can all cause a change in an environment. Let’s pause for a moment to learn about an 
important concept. The concept is called cause and effect. I think you probably already under- 
stand this concept even if you do not know the words. To find out, let me tell you a seven-word 
story: I pinched my sister and she cried. What is the EFFECT in this story? 


A STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
TEACHER SAY: Very good, the effect is that my sister is crying. What is the CAUSE? 
AR STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, the cause is that I pinched her. A CAUSE is something that creates a 
change. The EFFECT is the change we observe, or what happens as a result of the cause. Here is 
another example: A woodpecker pecks a hole in a tree. What is the cause? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a student to respond. 


pad STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Correct. The cause is the woodpecker pecking. What is the effect? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a student to respond. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Shire ideas, 


3. TEACHER SAY: Yes, the effect is there is a hole in the tree. When an environment changes 
(an effect), it is important to understand the cause. Let’s read some examples of changes in the 
environment and think about what caused the change and the effect it had on the environment. 
Open your student books to the page Changes in the Environment. 


nA READ ALOUD: Use one crayon to underline the cause and a different colored crayon to 
underline the effects of changes in the environment. 


TEACHER SAY: What are some reading skills that will help you on this page? 
TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas, such as look at the pictures for information, read the subhead- 
^ £^ ings, think about what you know. 


Note to Teacher: The information on the student book page contains vocabulary that may be unfamiliar to 
students. You may wish to read the page to your students and clarify each sentence to ensure comprehension. 
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EA) Communication 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. The pictures and subheadings can help you complete this page. 
Think about what you already know and complete the page. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read passages and identify causes and effects of changes in the 


environment. 


4. TEACHER SAY: We just read about four different natural disasters that can cause changes in 
the environment. To help us remember the information we just read, we are going to create a 
Foldable. This is a strategy that will help us take notes when we are trying to learn a lot of new 
information. Watch me first, and then you will make your own Foldable. 


TEACHER DO: Demonstrate how to create a simple Foldable. Fold a piece of paper in half verti- 
cally. Then fold the top to the bottom and repeat one more time. Unfold the top to bottom folds so 
your paper is in half vertically, or portrait style. Cut the paper along the folds of the top half to create 
flaps. Show students the finished product and then repeat each step aloud as students create their 
own Foldable. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Create Foldables. 
Note to Teacher: As you demonstrate the folds, use vocabulary from math, such as half and quarter. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room, assisting students as needed. Encourage students to 
help each other. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that we have made our Foldable, we will use the page from our student 
book to add information to it. We will complete the first flap together. On top of each flap we 
will write one of the events that are listed as subheadings in the article. For example, write the 
word DROUGHT on the first flap. 


S STUDENTS DO: Write DROUGHT on first flap. 


TEACHER SAY: Look at the cause you underlined for drought. Open the flap you labeled 
DROUGHT. On the inside left, write or draw the cause of droughts. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Write or draw the cause of droughts. 


TEACHER SAY: Now look at the effect you underlined for drought. On the inside right, write 
or draw the effect of droughts. 


os STUDENTS DO: Write or draw the effects of droughts. 


TEACHER SAY: Well done. You can draw an arrow across the seam in the paper to help you 
remember the relationship between a cause and an effect. When you are done, complete the rest 


of the flaps. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Complete the rest of the flaps. (This is an opportunity for students to 
practice the Life Skill: Communication.) 


5. TEACHER SAY: Good work. We can make up some fun Hand Motions to help us remember 
the different ways the environment can change. In your rows, make up some hand motions that 
will help you remember these causes of change. For example, fire might look like this. [Make 
up a hand motion to represent fire.] When we come back together, each row will show us their 
hand signs. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Make up hand motions to represent each cause of change in the 


environment. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room, encouraging students. Use a bell, or other signal, to 
call the class back together after they have practiced the hand motions a few times. 


Note to Teacher: Using hand signals and repetition promotes learning and helps retention. 
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TEACHER SAY: I see some very creative hand motions as I look around the room. When I call 
your row, please stand and show us your hand motions. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share hand motions, listen, and show respect to each group as they 
demonstrate. 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Which of the changes we studied has the most harmful effect on the environ- 
ment? What evidence makes you choose your answer? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to answer. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Tomorrow, we will see if you still remember the causes of changes in the envi- 
ronment, so keep practicing those hand motions. 
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E-SEGI9:3AÀ Overview 


Students will: * Benefit * Research resources (see 
* Research how living things can benefit ID Preparation) 
and harm a habitat. RCM RE 
* Provide support for a statement using * Invasive 
evidence. °  Overgraze * Pencils 


Collect a set of research resources, including 


magazin nd/or internet r r 3 TR 3 

books, agazines, and/or internet resources Critical Thinking: Collaboration: 

on squirrels, beavers, snakefish, and freshwater 

crayfish for students to use in groups. * Explain thinking processes. * Respect for other opinions. 


??- Learn (90 minutes) 


D IFECTLONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, we talked about ways the environment can change. Everyone 
stand and show me your hand motions. 
TEACHER DO: Call out each change, such as drought, fire, flood, and so on. 


2 STUDENTS DO: Stand and perform hand motions. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Imagine you are walking home from school today and find that someone 
has put a really tall and wide wall in your way. What would you do? How would you try to get 
home? Would you be in any danger? Share with your Shoulder Partner. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a few students to share ideas. 

os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas when called. 

TEACHER SAY: You had some very creative ways to get around that wall and get home. That 
scenario might seem like a drastic and sudden change to your environment. Now, imagine a 
highway is built through a forest. This happens frequently, all over the world. What if a squir- 
rel needs to cross the highway to get to a pond on the other side? What are some problems the 
squirrel might face trying to get to the pond? Would the squirrel be in danger? 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a few students to share ideas. 

SS. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 

3. TEACHER SAY: Sometimes living organisms create changes in the environment that can 


affect other living organisms. Open your student books to the page Plants and Animals Can 
Cause Change. 
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LT READ ALOUD: Look at these pictures and think about ways each living organism 
might benefit and harm the environment. 


TEACHER DO: Before continuing, review the meaning of the words BENEFIT and HARM with 
students. After a few moments of sharing, provide students with the examples below to extend their 


thinking. 


TEACHER SAY: Think on your own for a minute about the first picture, and then share your 
ideas with your Shoulder Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: A group of goats is called a herd. When goats or other animals eat grass, it is 
called grazing. Goat herds can eat too much grass or OVERGRAZE. This can cause changes in 
the land by removing the plants and grass that provide food and shelter for other living organ- 
isms. The ground can become hard and sandy without plant roots to break it up. Now consider 
the second picture and share your ideas with your Shoulder Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: The water hyacinth is a plant that is not originally from Egypt. People from 
other places brought it to Egypt long ago. It is called an INVASIVE plant. The water hyacinth 
uses a lot of the water in the Nile River. This plant also prevents sunlight and oxygen from 
reaching other plants that grow beneath the water. 


Let's think about many ways that humans, plants, and animals can cause changes in the envi- 
ronment. Then we will share our ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Give students a few minutes of Think Time to think about ways humans, animals, 
and plants can change the environment. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Use Think Time to think about ways humans, animals, and plants can 


change the environment 


4. TEACHER SAY: Now that you have some good ideas, we can have a Snowball Fight. Earlier, 
you identified the polar regions on a map and globe. In parts of the world where the climate is 
cold, children often pack snow into a ball shape and throw them at each other. We will use a 
piece of paper for our snowball. Write down one way a human, plant, or animal can change the 
environment on a half piece of paper. 


os STUDENTS DO: Write down ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Crumple up your paper like this. [Demonstrate for students.] Stand up, and 
when I say go, throw your snowball across the room. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Crumple paper like a snowball and throw it across the room. 


TEACHER SAY: Now, pick up a snowball close to you and straighten out the paper. We will go 
around the room and read what is written. 


TEACHER DO: Call on students to share what is written on the snowball. Choose 10 students if 
time is short and ask for clarification or elaboration if needed. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read aloud what is written on the snowball. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. We named many ways that humans, plants, and animals can change 
our environment. Some changes can be good and help the environment, like planting more 
trees helps clean the air. Some changes can hurt the environment, like polluting our rivers. Turn 
to your Shoulder Partner, read what is written on your paper snowball, and tell your partner if 
the change BENEFITS or HARMS the environment. 
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g Collaboration 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Read aloud what is written on the snowball to Shoulder Partner and 
^ £9 decide if it hurts or helps the environment. (This is an opportunity for students to practice 
the Life Skill: Collaboration.) 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a few students to share ideas. 
S& STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Let's consider the same question for some other scenarios. Open your stu- 
dent books to the page Benefit or Harm?. 


READ ALOUD: Look at the image and read the change described in each row. Decide 
Rs whether the change benefits or harms the environment, and circle your choice. In the 
effect column, explain the effect this action would have on the environment. 


Note to Teacher: To provide more support for struggling students, you may choose to complete the first row 
together as a class. Some changes may be both helpful and harmful. Once students have finished, lead a 


discussion to encourage students to use evidence to support their points of view. 


p STUDENTS DO: Record helpful or harmful changes and explain reasoning. (This is an 
opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking.) 


TEACHER SAY: Well done. We identified some changes that can both benefit and harm our 
environment. We know that when humans plant farm crops, it impacts the environment by 
eliminating natural plants in the area and forces some animals to relocate. Some crops also 
provide new habitats for living organisms. Fertilizers may help crops grow and keep pests 
away. However, fertilizer can run off into rivers and streams and pollute them. Lets do some 
research to find out how other animals can help and/or hurt the environment. Turn to the page 
Research. 


| READ ALOUD: Research how one of the following living organisms benefits or harms 
the environment. 


TEACHER DO: Read through the list provided on the student book page. 


Note to Teacher: The freshwater crayfish is an important Egyptian issue. The other issues described are 
common in many areas around the world. Allow students to select a plant or animal not on the list based 
on individual interest with your approval and available resources. 


TEACHER DO: Provide resources for student research, such as books from the library, websites, and 
newspaper articles. If computers are available, you may find relevant websites and provide links tor 
students who need assistance searching on the internet. 


Note to Teacher: If resources are limited, group students by organism and allow students to share resources 
and discuss their findings. This is a good opportunity to have students practice applying information and 
communication technology learning standards as they select appropriate applications and digital sources to 
use. 


25 STUDENTS DO: Research how living organisms benefit and/or harm the environment. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room as students work to answer questions. Support students 
as needed. 


TEACHER SAY: We can share our research by talking a Gallery Walk around the room. 
TEACHER DO: Divide the class in half. Half of students will stay at their desks while the other 
half circulates around the room to look at research notes and ask students questions. Seated students 


should be able to explain their work to others. When finished, switch and repeat the process. 


so STUDENTS DO: Share research and defend using evidence. 
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6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we explored ways our environment can change. We researched how 
some living organisms can benefit and harm our ecosystem. What are some ways we can prevent 


harm to our environment? Share with your Shoulder Partner. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas about preventing harm to the environment. 
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Esc]: Overview 


Students will: 


* Collect, analyze, and display data 
to demonstrate how changes in the 
environment may affect the survival of 
organisms in that environment. 


* Environment ° World map 
* Simulation e Chart paper 
* Markers 


* Two or three strips of 


paper 
* Clipboard 
Problem-Solving: o Sudan bocis 
Prepare chart paper with a data table and * Collect problem-related o Tesi: 
graph outline. Prepare a data table for the data data. 


recorder to write on. The data table should 


include the round, number of goats at the 
start of each round, and the number of goats 


at the end of each round. Decision-Making: 


* Identify results and expected 
results. 


»- Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last lesson, we talked about ways organisms can help and/or hurt the 
environment. What are some ways we could stop a freshwater crayfish from eating the buds of 
crops? Share with your Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two students to share answers out loud with the 
entire class. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas about ways to stop an organism from hurting the 


environment. 


Note to Teacher: Ask students to consider if their solution would have any negative effects on the 
environment. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Sometimes, when we try to fix one problem, we create another one. It is 
important to consider harmful effects on the ecosystem when trying to control an organism. 
The cane toad, an animal that looks like a frog, but that eats a lot of different things including 
small rats, other reptiles and even small birds. The cane toad was brought from South America 
to the Philippines, Caribbean, and Japanese islands to control rats and other pests on farms. 


TEACHER DO: Show students the location of South America, the Philippines, the Caribbean, and 
the Japanese islands on a world map. 


TEACHER SAY: First, let's think about why the farmers wanted to use an animal instead of 
setting a trap or using other methods to get rid of the rats. Share your ideas with your Shoulder 


Partner. 


96 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
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TEACHER SAY: Now, let's talk about the negative impacts of bringing a new organism into an 
environment. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a few students to answer. 
AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: You shared some interesting ideas. While the cane toads might seem like a safer 
alternative to using a trap or poison on the rats, the farmers now have an even bigger problem: 
too many cane toads. The skin of the cane toad can be deadly to some animals that try to eat it. 
The toads also reproduce very quickly and are very strong. They have even been spotted coming 
out of brush fires or hopping away after being run over. This means that a cane toad can cause 
other animals to die or leave the environment. That can lead to more cane toads than other 
living organisms in one area. Let's collect some data on the effects of changes to an environment 
over time. 


3. TEACHER DO: If possible, take students outside to conduct this simulation experience. Other- 
wise, move desks and benches in the classroom so that you have a large open space. You will assign 
one student to be a data recorder and write down the findings from the class. If you haven't used 
roles such as this in the past, you may need to explain the importance of class jobs. Be sure that the 
data recorder has a pencil, data table, and something to write on, such as a clipboard or book. 


TEACHER SAY: Remember in earlier lessons, we talked about basic needs that a habitat pro- 
vides. Who can remind us what they are? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a few students to answer. 

os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas, such as food, water, air, space, and shelter. 

TEACHER SAY: We are going to play a simulation game to show how changes can affect the 
environment over time. A SIMULATION is a way to show how something happens. The data 
we collect is not real, but we can notice patterns and interpret cause and effect. When you play 
a computer game, like racing cars around a city, that is a type of simulation. Can you think of 
another example of a simulation? 

AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 

TEACHER SAY: Today we are going to observe how goats are affected by changes to the water, 


food, and shelter available in their environment. Would someone like to be the data recorder 
and record our data? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Raise hands to volunteer to be a data recorder. 

TEACHER DO: Select a volunteer to record data. 

TEACHER SAY: I will divide the class into two groups. 

TEACHER DO: Split the class into two slightly unequal groups. The slightly larger group will be 
the parts of the ENVIRONMENT in the first round. The slightly smaller group will be the GOATS. 
Tell each group their title, and have the two groups stand in parallel lines facing each other. 
TEACHER SAY: We will play several rounds of this game. Raise your hand if you are a goat. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Raise hands if they are goats. 

TEACHER DO: Redirect any students that are confused. 

TEACHER SAY: Data recorder, please record the total number of goats starting in round 1. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Data recorder counts and records the starting number of goats. 


TEACHER SAY: Goats need water, food, and shelter. In each round we play, you will choose 
one of these to find. To communicate your choice, you will make a sign. If you want food, place 
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Ea) Problem-solving 


both hands over your stomach. If you want water, place both hands over your mouth. If you 
want shelter, or a place to rest, place your hands together over your head like this. Let's practice. 


TEACHER DO: Model the signs for students. Call out a sign and have students demonstrate the 


correct sign. 


22 STUDENTS DO: When the teacher calls out a sign, such as food, respond by showing both 
hands over their stomachs. 


TEACHER SAY: Raise your hand if you are part of the environment. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Raise hands if they are part of the environment. 


TEACHER SAY: The important parts of the environment are food, water, and shelter. In each 
round, you will get to choose which part you want to be. You may change each round if you 
want to change. The signs are the same as the goats. Let's practice. 


TEACHER DO: Redirect any students that are confused. Model the signs again for the new group 
of students. Call out a sign and have students demonstrate the correct sign. 


os STUDENTS DO: When the teacher calls out a sign, such as food, respond by showing both 


hands over their stomachs. 
TEACHER SAY: Now, turn your backs to each other. Do not look at the other line. 
ze STUDENTS DO: Stand in lines a few feet apart with backs to the other line. 


TEACHER SAY: Goats, decide if you want food, water, or shelter this round and make the sign 
in front of you so the other line cannot see it yet. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Goats choose a need to fulfill and make the corresponding sign. 


TEACHER SAY: Parts of the environment cannot move from their line. Parts of the environ- 
ment: Decide what part you want to be and make the sign. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Parts of the environment choose what sign they want to be and make the 
sign. 


TEACHER SAY: When I say GO, turn around. Do not change your sign. Goats: Walk over to 
find one part of the environment that matches the sign you are making. If you find a match, 
take that student back to your starting line. If you do not find a match, come stand by me. Go. 


Note to Teacher: Students should walk quickly and not run. 


TEACHER DO: Monitor students to check for understanding. Be sure students do not change their 
sign. When students match, they both go back to the starting line for the goats. 


TEACHER SAY: Well done. If you are part of the environment and a goat did not match you, 
please sit down for a moment. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Parts of the environment who did not match sit. 


TEACHER SAY: Goats: If you found what you needed, you were able to reproduce and have 
another goat. Parts of the environment: If a goat matched your sign, you helped them survive 
and reproduce. Each of you are now a new goat. Data recorder, please record how many goats 
we have now. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Data recorder involves students in counting out loud and records the 
number of goats at the end of round one. (This is an opportunity for the whole class to col- 


laborate on practicing the Life Skill: Problem-Solving.) 


TEACHER SAY: Goats next to me, you did not find what you needed in the environment. What 
do you think happens to you? 
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TEACHER DO: Call on a few volunteers with raised hands. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas about what they think happens if a goat does not find a basic 


need in the environment. 


TEACHER SAY: You are correct. If an organism does not find what it needs in the environment, 
it does not survive. You will now become part of the environment. If you are a goat who did not 
find a match, please go join the parts of the environment line. 


os STUDENTS DO: Students who did not match become part of the environment and join 
that line. 


TEACHER SAY: What do you notice about the number of goats? Did the number increase or 
decrease? Show me a Thumbs Up for increase or thumbs down for decrease. 


o0 STUDENTS DO: Students should show a Thumbs Up to show that the number of goats 


increased. 


TEACHER SAY: What do you notice about the parts of the environment? Did they increase or 
decrease? Show me your thumbs. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Students should show a thumbs down to show that the parts of the envi- 


ronment decreased. 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s explore this some more. Now that you understand how this simulation 
works, let’s do another round. Data recorder, please record the number of goats to start round 
two. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Data recorder counts and records all the goats at the beginning of round 
two. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn your backs to each other and select a sign. It can be a different sign from 
round one. Go. 


Note to Teacher: Each round represents a year. You may choose to play 10 rounds to represent 10 years, or 
limit it to only five rounds, depending on the level of your students. For more advanced students, you may 
also ask one or two student goats to place a strip of paper in their back pocket. When they match, ask them 
to remove the strip of paper and tell them that the strip of paper represents pollution and both the goat 
and the part the environment are out of the game and do not participate because they are damaged by the 
pollution. 


TEACHER DO: Continue to play rounds and have the data recorder record the number of goats at 
the start and end of each round. Take students back inside to discuss the data when finished. 


TEACHER SAY: Let’s analyze our data together. 


Note to Teacher: This is a good opportunity to discuss the computational thinking concepts of pattern rec- 
ognition and abstraction as students analyze the patterns in the graph. More advanced students might even 
develop an algorithm to predict the next 10 years. 


4. TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 
TEACHER SAY: Open your student books to the page Goats and More Goats. 
mal READ ALOUD: Record and analyze data from our simulation. 


TEACHER SAY: As I read the data for each round from our data recorder, please record it on 
the data table in your student books. 


TEACHER DO: Using the data from the data recorder, read aloud the year (round) and number 
of goats at the start and end of that round for students to copy in the table provided in the student 
book. Alternatively or in addition, you may record the data from the data recorder on large chart 
paper for students to copy. 
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€ Decision-making 


pas STUDENTS DO: Record the data for each round. 
TEACHER SAY: What are some things you notice about the data? 
TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to answer. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share insights about trends in the data. (This is an opportunity for stu- 
dents to practice the Life Skill: Decision-Making.) 


TEACHER SAY: We can graph our data. Notice that the number of rounds we played represents 
years and are labeled on the horizontal axis. The number of goats at the end of each round is 
represented by the height of the bars. 


TEACHER DO: Talk aloud about what you are doing as you create a bar graph on large chart paper 
based on the data collected. To reinforce previous math learning, consider having students create 
both a bar graph and a line plot (with one X representing at least two goats to save time and space). 
Ask students to reflect on which format is more useful for analyzing and communicating the data 
collected. 


Note to Teacher: You may choose to call students up to draw and color in the bars for the graph. If other 
teachers at your school also complete this activity, you may choose to combine all the classes data and graph 
it. More advanced students can compare the group graph to the class graph and analyze the results. 


TEACHER SAY: What do you notice about our graph? Does this match what you noticed in the 
data table? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to answer. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share insights about trends in the data. 


Note to Teacher: Some possible answers include: a small berd of goats (seven students in a class of 28) find 
its habitat needs and expand rapidly in population over two to three rounds until the habitat does not 
contain sufficient food, water, and shelter for all the members of the herd. At that point, more goats do not 
survive and return as part of the habitat. 


TEACHER SAY: Well done. Let's complete the rest of the questions on the page Analyze Simula- 
tion Results. You may work with your Shoulder Partner to discuss your answers. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Collaborate with Shoulder Partner and complete analysis questions in 
the student book. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: In this simulation, we saw that when there were too many goats, there were not 
enough resources, such as food, water, and shelter. Let's apply this knowledge to the environ- 
mental changes we have been studying. When the environment changes, what can organisms do 
to survive? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to answer. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Share ideas, such as adapt to the environment, move to a new environ- 
ment, or die. 
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Ese: Overview 


Students will: e Brochure * Blank white paper 
* Create an informational brochure 
to teach others about the impact of 
changes to an environment. 


* Crayons, colored pencils, 
markers 


* Examples of brochures 
from museums, parks, or 
various attractions 

* Student books 


Create a sample trifold brochure to share with students in advance. Ae En 
encils 


Collaboration: Sharing: Communication: 
* Respect for other opinions. * Effective management and * Reading, writing, non-verbal 
organization of tasks. communication skills. 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


D IFCCTIONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our last few lessons, we talked about how changes in the environment can 
affect the survival of living organisms. Turn to your Shoulder Partner and tell them what would 
happen in an environment if plants were not able to get sunshine. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two students to share answers out loud with the 
entire class. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share predictions and supporting evidence. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Today we are going to begin our Share Project. This project will be an 
opportunity to share with others much of what we have learned in this chapter. We will be 
creating an informational brochure about how environmental changes impact a habitat. Before 
we begin, let's review the expectations for our project. Open your student book to the page My 
Self-Assessment. 


LII READ ALOUD: Read each statement. For each row, color the stars in the box that 
describes your effort. 


2s STUDENTS DO: Review rubric with partner. 
TEACHER SAY: Please raise your hand if you have any questions. 


TEACHER DO: Answer questions and clarify parts of the rubric as needed. 
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rr Collaboration 


TEACHER SAY: Has anyone ever seen or used an informational brochure? When I call on you, 
please share your experiences. 


ae STUDENTS DO: Share experiences. 


TEACHER SAY: An informational brochure tells the reader important information about a 
topic or place. Many brochures have pictures, maps, and other important information. Some 
brochures may try to persuade or convince the reader to do something after reading the 
information. 


TEACHER DO: Display examples of different brochures. Pass around the class if available. 


TEACHER SAY: We have been learning so much about how changes in the environment can 
affect living organisms. Let’s help others understand what we have learned. We will also con- 
sider and share what we can all do to prevent or reverse harmful changes. We will create an 
informational brochure to share with each other and our families. We want everyone to know 
how they can help. 


Note to Teacher: If computers are available, allow students to select appropriate applications to create text 
and graphics for a brochure. 


3. TEACHER SAY: Open your student book to the page Brochure Planning. You will use this 
page to plan your brochure. 


LT READ ALOUD: Complete the boxes to plan an informational brochure. 


TEACHER DO: Review the sections of the planning graphic organizer as needed depending on 
literacy levels of your students. Encourage students to choose a problem that has been introduced 
during the chapter. If individual students, or your class as a whole, are interested in identifying a 
local issue of environmental change that has not been previously discussed, assist them in articulating 
the problem and provide resources for further research. Circulate around the room to assist students 
as needed. 


TEACHER SAY: First, choose a problem—or an environmental change—you would like to see 
solved. Identify the cause of your problem and the effect it has on the environment. Remem- 
ber to consult your notes from the rest of this chapter, and feel free to consult your Shoulder 
Partner or tablemates if you have questions. Finally, list some ways your audience can help and 
a few places where they could get more information. Consider listing books you have read or 
websites you found helpful. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Complete the page to plan an informational brochure. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that we have chosen a topic for our brochure and have planned its con- 
tent, let's begin creating our brochures. Watch me first before you fold your own paper. 


TEACHER DO: Hold a blank piece of white paper in landscape orientation. Show students how to 
fold it into thirds. 


Note to Teacher: This is a good time to review the math term THIRDS and what it means when a rectan- 
gle is divided into three equal parts. 


TEACHER SAY: Now it is your turn. Fold your paper into thirds. 
ee 
m STUDENTS DO: Fold paper into thirds. 


Note to Teacher: Many computer word processing programs have the ability to select a brochure as a tem- 
plate. If available, this is a good way to incorporate computer application skills. Emphasize how existing 
templates can help a user with time management and organization. 


4, TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room and assist students as needed. Encourage students to 
help each other. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration. Next, 
show students an example of the titles on each page of the brochure and talk through how the con- 
tent can be organized. 
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[ Sharing 


@ Communication 


€ Collaboration 


TEACHER SAY: We are going to set up different sections of our brochures. Look at my exam- 
ple, and label each part of your brochure with the following section titles. 

* On the front cover page, write what you want the audience to DO. For example: Stop 

Freshwater Crayfish from Eating Crops 

* Inside left: Cause 

* Inside middle: Effect 

* Inside right: Ways to Help 

*  Back-left side: For More Information 

* Back middle: No title, save for an illustration or image 


os STUDENTS DO: Label the parts of the brochure. 


TEACHER SAY: Using your planning page as a starting point, begin to add information to the 
panels of the brochure. Remember to use the writing skills we have been practicing, such as 
drafting a sentence on a separate piece of paper or saying it quietly to yourself before writing it 
down on the brochure. 


TEACHER DO: Provide as much structure as needed for productivity, including cuing the class on 
which section they should work on next, providing time cues for when they should finish up a given 
section, and periodic breaks for sharing part of the product with their Shoulder Partner. 


se STUDENTS DO: Complete the informational brochure. (This is an opportunity for stu- 
dents to practice the Life Skills: Communication and Sharing.) 


TEACHER DO: If time allows, have students provide each other feedback on sentences and con- 
tent, and provide another blank sheet of paper for students to create a revised, final version of the 
brochure. The process of planning, drafting, and revising reinforces academic perseverance, reduces 
anxiety over needing to “get it right the first time,” and demonstrates the importance of high-quality 
work. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we created a brochure to share with each other and our families. Who 
are some of the leaders in our community that could help solve the problems you identified? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to selects a few students to share. 
AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Tomorrow we will share our brochures with each other and our families. 
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EXS NML Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 


Students will: * Point of view * Student books 


* Describe ways to minimize impact and o erdik 
changes to living organisms in a local 


habitat. e Hats cut out of construc- 
* Consider different points of view on a tion paper in white, green, 
topic. yellow, blue, and red 


PREPARATION 


Cut out paper hats in advance. Prepare a chart 
with the different colored hats and what they Critical Thinking: 
stand for: 

Yellow: farmer or fisherman 


Collaboration: 


* Distinguish between different 


: à : * Respect for other opinions. 
perspectives and points of view. 


White: owner of a construction company 
Green: scientist 

Blue: business owner 

Red: government official or lawmaker 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


D IFCCTIONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: We have been working hard to understand how environments change and how 
these changes affect the organisms that live in them. Let's think about this topic in a new way 
for a moment. Imagine with me that you are in charge of a construction company. You need to 
clear some land for a new apartment building. What questions would you ask about how you 
might be impacting the environment? Share with your Shoulder Partner. 


A STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two students to share answers out loud with the 
entire class. 


TEACHER SAY: In most of our conversations, we have been thinking about the organisms 

in the environment. As environmental scientists, we have been asking how the organisms are 
impacted by certain changes. By doing this, we have been focused on a specific POINT OF 
VIEW, that of a scientist interested in the wellbeing of plants and animals. A point of view is the 
way that someone thinks about something. How did the question you just considered shift this 
POINT OF VIEW? Whose point of view did I ask you to adopt? 


pid STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: When a big decision has to be made that affects people and places, it is import- 
ant to consider the decision from multiple POINTS OF VIEW. Let’s consider another example. 
Imagine someone gave our class a lot of money. How should we spend it? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a few students to respond. Then, extend the discussion 
to interpret their answers using the sample discussion below only as one example. 
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& Respect for 
Diversity 


D Critical Thinking 


SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Those are some good ideas. If five students in our class are interested in art, 
would it be fair to only spend the money on art supplies? What would be a fair way to decide? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a few students to respond. 
9 STUDENTS DO: Share id 
— ah : are ideas. 


2. TEACHER SAY: I like your ideas. It sounds like we need to listen to many different points of 
view in our class. Today, as you share your projects, we are going to think about the information 
from different points of view. I will hand out different colored hats to assign you a point of view 
to take. This is your Thinking Hat. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out different colored hats. Each student gets one colored hat. Point to the 
chart with the meaning of each colored hat. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life 
Skills: Respect for Diversity and Critical Thinking. 


TEACHER SAY: Each colored hat represents a different point of view. As you do a Gallery Walk 
and look at the different brochures, think about the topic from the point of view on your hat. 
For example, if I am looking at a brochure about a snakefish eating too many other fish and I 
have a yellow hat, I am going to pretend that I am a fisherman. When I read about ways to help, 
I might ask the person if their suggestion would get in the way of my fishing. What if I had a 
green hat and was a scientist? What would I ask? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a few students to respond for each colored hat. 
ss STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. Remember to consider what is important to the position you were 
assigned. Listen for your assigned point of view in this list: 

* Our government leaders help make laws. 

* Business owners have items to sell and need people to shop. 

* Scientists study ways plants and animals interact. 

* Construction owners need land and materials for building. 

* Farmers and fisherman need land/water for crops and fishing. 


If someone suggests a way to help that will hurt your point of view, share that. For example, 
if the person says to hunt all the kangaroo and your business is to take tourists to see all the 
kangaroos, this will harm your business. Ask if there is another way to help that will not harm 
your point of view. 


TEACHER DO: Divide the class in half and have them place their brochures on the desks. Half of 
the class will walk around and ask questions based on their point of view. The other half of the class 
will stay with their brochures to present the content and answer questions. After a period of time, 
allow the groups to switch places. Circulate around the room and assist students as needed. 


TEACHER SAY: This half of the class will stay in their rows and display their brochures. This 
half of the class will take their colored hat as a reminder of their point of view and visit several 
different brochures. Remember to think like the position your colored hat represents and to ask 
good questions. When you hear the bell ring, we will switch places. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share brochures. Ask and answer questions. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room and listen to conversations. Prompt students as needed 
with questions related to the color of their hats. Give the signal to switch places when appropriate. 


TEACHER SAY: I heard some very good conversations. How many of you realized that your 
ways to help might hurt someone else? Raise your hand. 


IB, STUDENTS DO: Raise hands to answer. 


TEACHER SAY: As we stated earlier, when making big decisions that can affect others, it is very 
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important to get and respect multiple and different points of view to deepen your understand- 
ing of the topic. 


TEACHER DO: Have students complete the page My Self-Assessment based on their work on the 
Share Project. Review the procedure or content of the rubric as needed. 


3. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we shared our brochures and listened to different points of view. Please 
share your brochures with your families tonight. What point of view do you think they will 
have? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a few students to respond. 


AÊ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
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Rubric Assessment (for teacher use) 


Note to Teacher: If digital presentation tools are unavailable, skip the first row of Academic Content. 


Academic Content 


Quality of Performance 


Life Skills 


Approaching Expectation 
(1) 


Provides examples of how living 
organisms can hurt or help the 
environment only with help 
from peers or the teacher. 


Science-F. 1.b 


Gathers relevant information 
about a given topic from multi- 
ple sources only with help from 

peers or the teacher. 


Writing-D.3.a. 


Explains the cause of an envi- 
ronmental problem and an effect 
only with help from peers or the 

teacher. 


Reading-F.3.a. 


Records data collected by the 
class on a line plot with accuracy 
only with help from peers or the 

teacher. 


Math-D.4.a. 


Creates a brochure that is not 
very neat or easy to read. 


Offers relevant evidence to 
support the explanation of how 
an organism can benefit and 
damage its environment only 
with help from peers or the 
teacher. 


Science-E. 1.d. 


Follows agreed upon rules while 
completing assigned tasks with 
others only with the help of 
peers or the teacher. 


Collaboration 


Asks relevant questions that 
align with an assigned point of 
view only with help from peers 

or the teacher. 


Critical Thinking 
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Meeting Expectation 


(2) 


Provides examples of how living 

organisms can hurt or help the 

environment and offers realistic 
solutions. 


Science-E.1.b 


Gathers relevant information 
about a given topic from multi- 
ple sources. 


Writing-D.3.a. 


Explains the cause of an envi- 
ronmental problem and a related 
effect with clarity. 


Reading-E3.a. 


Records data collected by 
the class on a line plot with 
accuracy. 


Math-D.4.a. 


Creates a brochure that is neat 
and easy to read. 


Offers relevant evidence to 
support the explanation of how 
an organism can benefit and 
damage its environment. 


Science-E. 1.d. 


Follows agreed upon rules while 
completing assigned tasks with 
others. 


Collaboration 


Asks relevant questions that 
align with an assigned point of 
view. 


Critical Thinking 


Exceeding Expectation 


(3) 


Provides multiple examples of 
how living organisms can hurt 
or help the environment and 
offers innovative solutions. 


Science-E. 1.b 


Gathers relevant information 
from multiple sources. Suggests 
resources to others so they may 

learn more about the topic. 


Writing-D.3.a. 


Explains the cause of an envi- 
ronmental problem and multiple 
related effects with clarity. 


Reading-E3.a. 


Collects data independently and 
records it on a line plot with 
accuracy. 


Math-D.4.a. 


Creates a brochure that is 


exceptionally neat and visually 
appealing. 


Offers unique or especially 
thoughtful evidence to sup- 
port the explanation of how 
an organism can benefit and 
damage its environment. 


Science-E. 1.d. 


Follows agreed upon rules while 
completing assigned tasks with 
others. Helps organize peers and 
leads in this area. 


Collaboration 


Asks relevant questions that are 
especially insightful and align 
with an assigned point of view. 


Critical Thinking 


PRIMARY 3 
Multidisciplinary 


THE WORLD AROUND ME 
TAKING CARE OF OUR WORLD 


Chapter 2: Water, Water 


Everywhere 


Chapter Overview 


Water, Water Everywhere 


COMPONENT 


Q. Discover 


vs 
~ - 
-W~ Learn 


C» 
Ww Share 


Connection to 


s 


DESCRIPTION 


Students discover ways they can conserve clean drinking 
water. Students make connections between states of water 
(solid, liquid, and gas) and the water cycle. Students 
explore how the water cycle impacts weather and distin- 
guish between weather and climate. 


Students learn how the water cycle can impact climate. 
Students learn how weather scientists study weather data 
to better understand a region's climate. Students analyze 
one region to understand how its location impacts its cli- 
mate. Students analyze weather data to describe climate. 


Students collaborate to create a museum display to 


explain a habitats climate and model the water cycle 
within that habitat. 


Issues 


LESSONS 


Environment and Development: Our earth and environment need to be sustained. 


We can appreciate and care for the environment as a community. 


Citizenship: We belong. We are part of our communities, country, and the human 


family. We all have rights and we all have responsibilities. 
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Water, Water Everywhere 


Life Skills Addressed 


DIMENSION DESCRIPTION 


Learn to Know Critical Thinking: 
* Identify subject/topic-related information. 
* Explain thinking processes. 


Learn to Work Collaboration: 
e Respect for other opinions. 


Decision-Making: 
* Identify results and expected results. 


Productivity: 
e Create a list of tasks to be accomplished, including setting alternative plans. 


Learn to Live Together Sharing: 
* Effective management and organization of tasks. 


Learn to Be Self-Management: 
* Review progress in realizing goals. 


Communication: 
e Reading, writing, non-verbal communication skills. 
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Learning Indicators 


Throughout this chapter, students will work toward the following learning indicators: 


READING: 

D. Reading Skills: Fluency 
1.c. Use context to confirm or self-correct word recogni- 
tion and understanding, rereading as necessary. 


E. Reading Comprehension: Literature 
l.a. Ask and answer questions to demonstrate under- 
standing of a text, referring explicitly to the text as the 
basis for the answers. 
2.a. Determine the central message or lesson of a text and 
explain how it is conveyed through key details. 
3.a. Determine the meaning of words and phrases as they 
are used in a text, distinguishing literal from nonliteral 
language. 
4.a. Answer questions about the logical connection 
between particular sentences and paragraphs in a text 
(such as comparison, cause/effect, sequence). 


F. Reading Comprehension: Informational Text 
l.a. Ask and answer questions to demonstrate under- 
standing of a text, referring explicitly to the text as the 
basis for the answers. 
2.a. Identify the main idea of a text; recount the key 
details and explain how they support the main idea. 


G. Language: Vocabulary Acquisition and Use 
1.b. Use glossaries and beginning dictionaries to deter- 
mine or clarify the meaning of words and phrases. 


WRITING: 

C. Informational and Opinion 
l.a. Write informative/explanatory texts to examine a 
topic and convey ideas and information clearly. 
1.b. Write opinion pieces, supporting a point of view 
with evidence and reasons. 


D. Process, Production, and Research 
l.a. Use graphic organizers to plan writing. 
2.a. Use a variety of digital tools to produce and publish 
writing, independently and in collaboration with peers. 
2.b. Participate in collaborative research. 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 

A. Foundational Skills 
l.a. Engage effectively in a range of collaborative discus- 
sions with peers and adults in small and larger groups. 
l.c. Listen to the speaker with interest and attention until 
the end of the statement or story. 
1.d. Summarize and determine the main ideas and sup- 
porting details of a text that has been read aloud. 
L.e. Listen to speakers in order to make connections; 
comprehend; and gain, clarify, or deepen understanding 
of a topic or issue. 


1.f. Build on others ideas in discussion and express own 
ideas clearly. 

2.a. Report on a topic or text, tell a story, or recount an 
experience with appropriate facts and relevant, descriptive 
details. 

3.a. Use audio, digital, and visual media (drawings, 
graphs, or displays) in presentations. 

4.a. Speak clearly and at an understandable pace with 
appropriate tone, gestures, and body language. 

5.a. Speak in complete sentences, following grammatical 
rules, in order to provide requested detail or clarification. 


MATH: 

B. Operations and Algebraic Thinking 
l.c. Multiply and divide within 100. 
1.d. Use strategies to solve multiplication and division 
problems. 
2.b. Apply the relationship between multiplication and 
division to solve multiplication and division problems 
with one unknown. 


D. Measurement and Data 
l.c. Read volume measurements in milliliters and liters 
from a standard labeled container. 
1.d. Estimate volume measurements in milliliters and 
liters. 
l.e. Demonstrate understanding of the relationship 
between milliliters and liters. 
5.d. Measure areas in whole numbers by counting unit 
squares. 


SCIENCE: 

B. Earth and Space 
1.b. Explain the global water cycle. 
l.c. Identify the states of matter (such as water) as they 
exist in the water cycle. 
1.d. Describe the impact of bodies of water (such as lakes, 
seas) on regional climates. 
l.e. Describe the effects of the water cycle on regional 
climates. 
1.f. Distinguish between various natural water issues that 
impact local and global communities (such as flooding, 
drought, seasonal changes). 


SOCIAL STUDIES: 

C. Understanding the Word from a Spatial Perspective 
l.c. Apply tools and features (such as cardinal directions, 
legend, simple grid system) to help read and interpret 
maps and globes. 


ECONOMICS AND APPLIED SCIENCES: 
C. Nutritional Health and Food Science 
1.c. Describe the benefits of drinking water. 
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D. Managing Individual and Family Resources and 
Rationing Consumption 
2.b. Advocate for conserving family resources (such as 
water, food, and electricity). 
2.c. Relate how conserving and/or rationing resources 
promotes individual and community health. 


COMPUTATIONAL THINKING: 
Science: 
A. I.c. Represent data in tables to reveal patterns. 


Social Studies: 
C.l.c. Apply tools and features (such as cardinal directions, 
legend, simple grid system), to help read and interpret maps 
and globes. 
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Gs) Pacing Guide 


LESSON 


10 


INSTRUCTIONAL FOCUS 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Describe the importance of water in our lives. 
* Illustrate the distribution of water on Earth. 
* Explain how to conserve water. 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
e Identify stages of the water cycle. 
* Model the water cycle. 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Describe the difference between weather and climate. 
* Construct a definition for climate. 
* Describe the local climate. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Identify waters impact on climate. 
* Apply multiplication and division to solve precipitation story problems. 
* Compare climates in Egypt using weather data. 


LEARN: Students will: 
e Use a world map to locate city proximities to bodies of water. 
* Apply map key to measure distances. 
e Use evidence to support answers about climate. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Analyze climate data to determine city locations on a world map. 
* Make claims about a city's location in relation to bodies of water. 


LEARN: Students will: 
e Identify water issues that impact Egypt and global communities. 
* Explain where specific water issues are most likely to occur. 


SHARE: Students will: 
e Research a specific region's climate. 
e Record and organize notes from research. 


SHARE: Students will: 
e  Collaboratively plan elements of a museum display. 
* Build a museum display using researched information. 


SHARE: Students will: 
e Present museum displays. 
* Record information from student displays. 
* Make comparisons between habitats. 
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207 


Materials Used 


Student book Pencils Chart paper Crayons 


PRIMARY 3 
DISCOVER 


b 


Water 


Measuring spoon Bell Glass bowl Plastic wrap 


Sl] 4 |S m 


Salt Food coloring Lamp Stones 


World map 


Coins Markers Dice 
Beo Glue Scissors Water cycle poster 
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E:SE6ie9:MB Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
Students will: e Conserve * Student books 
e Describe the importance of water in eaa Geox 
our lives. a 
e Illustrate the distribution of water on Sun 
Earth. * Pencils 


e i 8 
Explain how to conserve water. * Different colored crayon 


or maker per group 
PREPARATION * Blue crayon 


* Eye dropper or pipet 
* Prepare a large chart paper with the word WATER written vertically on the page * Large, clear jug 
for the beginning of class. 
MALE Qe MAUS * AL water (does not have 
* If possible, collect and display pictures of the Aswan High Dam from books or to be drinkable) 


the internet. 


* Measuring spoon 


* Three small clear 250 ml 


containers 


* Have chart paper for each row or table hung up around the room. 


* Prepare name tents with the following labels: total water on Earth, salt water, 
fresh water, frozen water, total liquid water, and usable water. 


e Set up an area for the water demonstration (step 5 in the lesson below). You will 


need the 4L jug of water, the smaller containers, the measuring spoon and the eye 
dropper. Make sure that this area is visible to all students. 


* See Lesson 2 Preparation for instructions on how to set up a demonstration that 
needs to be prepared one day in advance of the lesson. Communication: 


* Reading, writing, non-verbal 
communication skills. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


D IFCCLIOTIS 1 Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. Ask students to think, reflect, share, and listen. Encourage 
students to lead this routine as they become more comfortable. 


This is a time to excite your students about the chapter. 


TEACHER SAY: We are starting a chapter called “Water, Water Everywhere." What do you 
think we might learn? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose three students to answer the question before 


continuing. 
66 STUDENTS DO: Predict what they will learn. 


TEACHER SAY: We will be learning about the importance of water in our lives and our world. 
What is your favorite activity that involves water? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to choose three students to answer the question before 


continuing. 
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EA Communication 


z2 STUDENTS DO: Share thoughts with the class. 


2. TEACHER DO: Distribute student books. Make sure each student has a pencil and some 


crayons. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. It sounds like water is an important part of our lives. Let's think 
more about how important water is. Open your student book to the page Importance of Water. 
What word do you see written down the page? 


ss STUDENTS DO: Read the word WATER aloud. 


TEACHER SAY: This is not how we normally write a word. Why do you think it is written this 
way? 


o0 : i 
AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
TEACHER SAY: We will write a poem about water with a specific format. We will use the letters 
in the word water to think of ways water is important to us. For example, W— washing our- 


selves and our food. Watch as I write the first line of my poem. 


TEACHER DO: Demonstrate how an acrostic works by showing students how to write using the 
letters in the word water on a large piece of chart paper. 


Note to Teacher: This is a simple draw/write activity that will be expanded on later. The goal is to activate 
prior knowledge and make connections. 


DE READ ALOUD: Use each letter in the word WATER to write ways water is important to 
us 

22 STUDENTS DO: Write an acrostic about ways water is important. (This is an opportunity 
for students to practice the Life Skill: Communication.) 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room to prompt students as needed. You may also choose to 
complete your own acrostic to share. Look for examples and call on students to share them with the 


group. 

TEACHER SAY: Well done. Please share the poem with a Shoulder Partner. 

22 STUDENTS DO: Share with Shoulder Partner. 

TEACHER DO: For each letter, call on a few students to share lines with the class. 

3. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for sharing. Let's continue thinking about how water is import- 
ant to us by thinking about all the ways we use water. What are some ways you use water 
throughout the day? 

os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas, such as brush teeth, shower, wash clothes, drink, and so on. 


TEACHER SAY: What about our community? How do people in the community use water in 
other ways? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas, such as water crops, clean store floors, and so on. 


TEACHER SAY: Sometimes water is used in ways we do not easily see. Did you know that fall- 
ing water can help create electricity, like at the Aswan High Dam? 


TEACHER DO: Show pictures of the Aswan High Dam. Have chart paper for each row or table 
hung up around the room. Assign each row/group to one paper. 


TEACHER SAY: Each row/group will get a different colored marker. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out one color of crayons or markers to each group. 
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SS 


134 Panna 3 


S77 


TEACHER SAY: When I say go, you will begin writing or drawing a way that water is used on 
your paper. When you hear the bell, stop writing. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Stand next to assigned paper with crayons or markers. 


TEACHER SAY: When I say go, begin. Go. 


os STUDENTS DO: Write/draw ways water is used, such as for transportation, for growing 
plants, for drinking, and so on. 


TEACHER DO: After five minutes, ring the bell to get students attention. 
TEACHER SAY: Nicely done. Next, you will move in this direction to the next poster. 
ss STUDENTS DO: Move to the next poster. 


TEACHER SAY: This time, you must first read and look at the pictures drawn, then you may 
add anything they do not have on their poster. We will continue around the room until you 
have visited each poster. Go. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read and look at posters before adding to it with new ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Continue to ring the bell and move students on to the next poster until they have 
returned to their own. You may reduce the time as you progress if students begin to run out of ideas. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Continue around the room until students return to their original poster. 


TEACHER SAY: You did a fine job. Take a moment to look at your own poster and see all the 
ideas that others have shared. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read and reflect on poster. 


TEACHER SAY: We can see that by looking at these papers, water is indeed important and used 
in many ways. What is one way water is used that you have never thought about before? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 
os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


Note to Teacher: Share ideas with students that they may not have thought about, such as water cooling a 
gasoline engine in a car; fruits and vegetables filled with water; our bodies sweating out water; and water 
used in printing, painting, pottery, and pouring cement. 


4. TEACHER SAY: We know how important water is. Let's put this idea together with our cur- 
rent study of world maps. Let's think: Where can we find the water in our world? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 
29 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 
TEACHER SAY: Very good. We can find water in rivers, lakes, and seas. Let's think about all the 
water in our world. The surface of our planet is covered by almost 3/4 water. Let show what 3/4 
looks like in a circle. Open your student book to the page Water in Our World. 

E READ ALOUD: Color 3/4 of the circle blue. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Color 3/4 of the circle blue. 


TEACHER SAY: It looks like there is a lot of water on the surface of our planet we can use. But 
can we use all this water to drink and grow our crops? What do you think? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 
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z2 9 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: You are correct. Some of the water on the surface of our planet, especially in 
oceans and some seas, is salt water. We cannot drink salt water or use it to water our crops. We 
have talked about how useful models can be for understanding big ideas. Let me show you a 
model of all the water on our planet. Then we will divide it into how much is usable or unus- 
able for many of the activities we just mentioned. 


5. TEACHER DO: Hold up a large jug of approximately 4 liters of water. 


Note to Teacher: If students have been introduced to bow to read volume measurements in math, consider 
calling a student up to help you read the measurements for practice at each step in the demonstration. If 4 
liters is not feasible, the demonstration can be done with 2 liters with all subsequent volumes halved or 
with 1 liter with all subsequent volumes quartered. See the table below for proportional measurements. 


Type of Water Amounts to Use in Demonstration 
Total water on Earth 


Total liquid water 


Ee ME 6 drops (0.3 mL) 3 drops (0.15 mL) 1.5 sop (0.075 


TEACHER SAY: This jug represents all the water on the surface of our planet. It includes 
saltwater oceans and seas, frozen polar ice caps and glaciers, freshwater lakes and rivers, and 
groundwater. In your student book, color the entire jug labeled TOTAL WATER with the 
amount of water you see in this jug. 


TEACHER DO: Use a measuring cup to remove 100 mL from the jug and place into another con- 
tainer. Label this container FRESH WATER using the prepared name tent. 


TEACHER SAY: This first small container represents the earth’s supply of fresh water. Color the 
container FRESH WATER with the amount of water you see. 


Note to Teacher: It is not necessary for students to precisely draw the amount (100mL) in the cup. This 
exercise is designed for students to visually see the proportions of fresh, salt and usable water available from 
the total amount on the surface of the planet. For example, the cup on the student book page should be a 
little less than half full when colored to represent the proportion of fresh water. 

®© STUDENTS DO: Color the container FRESH WATER. 


TEACHER SAY: Fresh water is found on land. Where are some places we might find fresh 
water? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: Correct. We can find fresh water in lakes, ponds, rivers, streams, and ground- 
water, or water that flows under the ground. 


TEACHER DO: Place the SALT WATER name tent over the TOTAL WATER name tent. 


TEACHER SAY: The water left in the jug is all salt water from oceans and seas. We cannot drink 
it. Color the jug labeled SALT WATER with the amount of water you see left in the jug. 


,$ STUDENTS DO: Color the jug SALT WATER. 
TEACHER DO: As you demonstrate frozen versus liquid water next, prompt students to remember 
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the three states of water (solid, liquid, and gas) and consider why frozen water might not be easy to 
use or access. Measure 30 mL of the fresh water and pour it into the small container labeled TOTAL 
LIQUID WATER. 


TEACHER SAY: This second small container represents the liquid water that is available to us. 
Color the container labeled TOTAL LIQUID WATER with the amount you see. 


2s STUDENTS DO: Color the container labeled TOTAL LIQUID WATER. 
TEACHER DO: Place the name tent FROZEN WATER over the name tent FRESH WATER. 


TEACHER SAY: The water left in the container is frozen in glaciers and ice caps or is vapor in 
the air. Color the container labeled FROZEN WATER with the amount you see. 


S. STUDENTS DO: Color the container labeled FROZEN WATER. 


TEACHER DO: Extend the conversation by asking students to imagine why this water is not 
considered usable. Students may understand that glaciers often exist in areas of the world that are 
difficult to access, and it would be difficult to transport enough ice to melt into usable water. Allow 
other creative answers as appropriate. 


TEACHER SAY: Did you know that over 90% of the world’s supply of fresh water is located in 
Antarctica? Who can come point to Antarctica on our world map? 


29 STUDENTS DO: Identify the continent of Antarctica. 


TEACHER DO: Using the eye dropper, remove six drops of water from the TOTAL LIQUID 
WATER. Drop all six drops into the third small container labeled USEABLE WATER. 


TEACHER SAY: This third small container represents the water that is available for us to use 
because a lot of our water is either polluted or too hard to access. Color the container labeled 
USEABLE WATER with the amount you see. 

22 STUDENTS DO: Color the container labeled USEABLE WATER. 


TEACHER SAY: Wow. Are you surprised that out of all the water on the planet's surface, this is 
all that we can use? Show me a Thumbs Up if this surprised you. 


pia STUDENTS DO: Show Thumbs Up if surprised by the demonstration. 


TEACHER SAY: Think about this demonstration for a minute. Why is conserving water, or 
using water wisely, important? 


TEACHER DO: Allow students some time to think. Use Calling Sticks to select three students to 
respond. 


TEACHER SAY: You are correct. Since we do not have a lot of useable water, we must try to 
conserve it or not waste it. What are some ways you conserve water in your families? Turn and 
share with a Shoulder Partner. 

pad STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have several students share with the class. 

66 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: When we conserve water, we help ourselves and our community. Open your 
student book to the page My Plan. 


Rg READ ALOUD: List three ways you can conserve water at home. 


25 STUDENTS DO: List three ways to conserve water at home. 
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6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: We have been talking about how we use water and where water can be found 
across the world. Let's think locally again. Where do you think the water we drink comes from? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 
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Wasser) Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES 


Students will: 


* Identify stages of the water cycle. 
* Model the water cycle. 


PREPARATION 


If possible, collect books and/or pictures 
of the Siwa oasis and plants and animals 
that live there. Leave these in an area 

where interested students can investigate 


further. 


Set up the solar still demonstration at least 
a day in advance (see drawings below ). 
You may set up the experiment in a hot, 
sunny location outside and take students 
out to view it, or you may place a bright 
lamp (with an incandescent bulb) above 
the experiment in the classroom. Fill the 
large glass bowl approximately 5 cm deep 
of water. Add 15 grams of salt and stir 

to dissolve the salt. Add a drop of blue 
food coloring. Place the smaller bowl into 
the larger bowl with the salt water. (The 
small bowl should be empty.) Cover the 
bowl with plastic wrap, leaving it slightly 
depressed in the center. Place a few stones 
or coins in the center of the plastic wrap. 
Place the bright lamp over the set up or 
place it outside in a hot, sunny area. 


Hang a large poster of the water cycle in 
the classroom if available. 


KEY VOCABULARY 


e Climate 

* Condensation 
* Evaporation 

* Groundwater 
e Oasis 

* Precipitation 
* Runoff 

* Spring 


* Water cycle 


Critical Thinking: 


* Identify subject/topic-re- 
lated information. 


Collaboration: 


* Respect for other opinions. 


Decision-Making: 


* Identify results and expected 


results. 


Solar Still Demonstration 
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MATERIALS 


Bell 
Large glass bowl 


Smaller glass bowl that fits 
inside the larger bowl and is 
heavy enough to not tip over 


Plastic wrap to cover the 
bowl 


15 grams of salt 
Blue food coloring 
Water 


Bright lamp (or sunny, warm 
place outside) 


Several small stones or coins 


Large poster of the water 
cycle, if available 


Student books 


Pencils 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Yesterday, we talked about the importance of water and how water is used. Did 
you conserve water yesterday at home? How have you used water today? Share with a Shoulder 
Partner. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share responses with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two students to share answers out loud with the 
entire class, then hand out student books. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Let’s begin by reading a story to help us think about today’s topic. Open 
your student book to the page Rashad and Zeina Visit the Museum. 


ae READ ALOUD: Read the story and underline important facts about an oasis. Circle any 
words you do not know. 


Note to Teacher: The passage contains a lot of new information and quite a few words that will likely be 
unfamiliar to students. You may wish to spend additional time reviewing vocabulary as a class, or you may 
wish to read this with students, pausing to note new terms and facts. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Read the story and underline important facts about an oasis and circle 
^ £*. words students do not know. 


TEACHER SAY: It sounds like Rashad and Zeina enjoyed their museum visit. We will use 
information in this chapter to create our own museum display for our Share Project. Turn to 
the page My Vocabulary. 


QE READ ALOUD: Share the words you circled with a Shoulder Partner. Discuss what you 
both think the words mean. If there are any words you and your partner do not know, 
write them here. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Review circled words and discuss to find meaning with Shoulder Partner. 
TEACHER DO: As students work, circulate around the room to offer clarification if needed. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's practice a new strategy called Ask 5 Before Me. Take your student books 
and walk around the room to see if you can find someone who knows the meaning of the words 
you and your partner did not know. Ask at least three people for each word before you return to 
your seats. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Circulate around the room to find definitions for the words they did not 
know. 


TEACHER DO: Encourage students to circulate around the room. 

Note to Teacher: This is an active strategy meant for practicing the Life Skill: Collaboration. It is possible, 
however, that students will share misunderstandings of vocabulary words. If time allows, review many of 
the key words in the reading and provide definitions so that students can confirm or correct what they have 
recorded from others ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Use a bell or other signal to encourage students to return to their seats. 


TEACHER SAY: Raise your hand if there is still a word you do not understand, and I will help 
you. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Ask for clarification of words they do not understand. 
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TEACHER DO: Provide definitions as needed. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Rashad and Zeina wondered about how the water cycle affects the oasis. Has 
anyone ever heard the term WATER CYCLE before? What do you already know about this term? 


TEACHER DO: Call on students who volunteer. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share knowledge about the water cycle with the class. 


Note to Teacher: The following discussion, combined with student observation of the demonstration is 
specifically designed to activate student thinking in an "activity before content" strategy. Cognitive science 
recommends that students first have an experience and then learn vocabulary and content once they have 

a context for new information. It is recommended that you read through the entire discussion that follows 
so that you can anticipate student questioning. It is also recommended that you refrain from beginning this 
part of the lesson by listing vocabulary and telling students what is happening. Many of the open-ended 
questions are designed to push students to think like scientists, and develop knowledge on their own. 


TEACHER SAY: The water cycle describes how water changes as it moves around the earth. Let’s 
look at a demonstration I have set up, then we will discuss what we can learn about our world 
from the demonstration. I placed some salt water, which is blue, in the larger bowl. Then, I 
placed the smaller, empty bowl into the larger bowl and covered them both with plastic wrap. 
Finally, I placed a few stones on top of the plastic. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share what they observe, such as small drops of water on the plastic. 


TEACHER SAY: Water can be found in three states. Does anyone remember the three states of 
water we learned in Primary 2? 
TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 


2a STUDENTS DO: Share ideas about states of water (solid, liquid, gas). 


TEACHER SAY: Water can be a solid like an ice cube. Water can be a liquid, like when we drink 
a glass of water. Water can be a gas or vapor like the steam we see when water is boiling on the 
stove. Knowing this, how would you describe the little drops you see on the plastic? 


TEACHER DO: Uses Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 
A STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
TEACHER SAY: Where do you think those drops came from? 


TEACHER DO: Uses Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 


A22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: They actually came from the water at the bottom of the bowl. Heat causes 
water to turn to gas and rise. We call this EVAPORATION. Just like when we boil water on a 
stove. We cannot see water vapor in the air. Sometimes we can feel it on our skin as humidity 
or see it like smoke if it we breath out when it is very cold outside. Where was the heat in our 
demonstration? 


TEACHER DO: Uses Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 
AS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
TEACHER SAY: Correct, the heat came from the lamp [or the sun outside]. The heat caused the 


blue water to evaporate. This process is called EVAPORATION. Repeat the word EVAPORA- 
TION after me. 


S&S STUDENTS DO: Repeat the word EVAPORATION. 
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TEACHER SAY: This is an important, academic word. We will learn a few important words as 
we study the water cycle today. Let's use hand motions to help us remember. Show me a hand 
motion for evaporation. 
TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 

®© STUDENTS DO: Share a hand motion, such as fingers wiggling up to the sky. 
EM 1 8 88.ing up y. 
TEACHER SAY: Let's all do the hand motion for evaporation. 
os STUDENTS DO: Show hand motion for evaporation. 
TEACHER SAY: Why do you think we covered the bowl with plastic? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. Students may not know 
the actual answer to this question, but allow them to offer a variety of ideas. 


QU Decision-Making 29 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Decision-Making.) 


TEACHER SAY: When this gas, which is called water vapor, cools off, it condenses or changes 
back to a liquid. The plastic trapped the water vapor and as the water vapor cooled, it con- 
densed back into a water drop. This is called CONDENSATION. Repeat CONDENSATION. 
AÊ STUDENTS DO: Repeat CONDENSATION. 

TEACHER SAY: Let's think of a hand motion for condense or condensation. 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share a hand motion such as fingers on both hands coming together to 
£ form a ball. 


TEACHER DO: Have students practice the hand motion. 
TEACHER SAY: Why do you think I placed a few coins in the center of the plastic? 


TEACHER DO: Uses Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. Again, students may not 
know the answer, but allow them to share possible ideas. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 

TEACHER SAY: What do you think is in the smaller bowl? 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 

C. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas about what is in the smaller bowl. 

TEACHER SAY: I will uncover the bowls so we can see what is in the smaller bowl. 


TEACHER DO: Carefully remove the plastic wrap from the bowls. Call a student to come look in 
the smaller bowl and describe what they see to the class. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share what they see in the smaller bowl. 


TEACHER SAY: You are correct. There is water in the smaller bowl. Where do you think it came 
from? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 
S&S STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 
TEACHER SAY: Let's think about what we know. I told you that the water at the bottom of the 
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@ Critical Thinking 


bowl was salt water. After evaporating and condensing, do you think the water in the smaller 
bowl is salty? Why or why not? Share your answer with a Shoulder Partner. 


2 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Allow a few students to share ideas with the whole class. Consider having a student 
taste the water in the smaller bowl to confirm, then discuss with students why the water is not salty. 
(The salt does not evaporate, so the water is turned into gas and condenses, while all the salt stays in 
the larger bowl). 


TEACHER SAY: When water evaporates, condenses into a cloud, and then falls back to earth as 
rain, snow, sleet, or hail, we call it PRECIPITATION. Repeat PRECIPITATION. 


AS STUDENTS DO: Repeat the word PRECIPITATION. 
TEACHER SAY: What hand motion should we use for precipitation? 


29 em DO: Share a hand motion, such as wriggling fingers falling down to the 
ground. 


TEACHER DO: Have students practice the hand motion. 


TEACHER SAY: If we cover the bowls again and leave them until all the water evaporates, what 
do you think would happen to the salt and why? Share your answer with your Shoulder Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 
TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond to the question. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Critical Thinking.) 


TEACHER DO: If it is feasible to continue the experiment over multiple days, place bowls back in 
the same location and check them each day until the water has evaporated. Then, allow students to 
examine the bowls. Students should notice that the salt did not evaporate with the water. Ask stu- 
dents if this is an efficient way to separate salt from water and to explain their thinking. 


Note to Teacher: For more advanced students, you might relate the topic of density to the salt not being able 
to evaporate along with the liquid water. Interested students might want to try a different shaped-solar sill 
and compare the efficiency of separating the salt from the water. 


TEACHER SAY: We have learned three very important words as part of the water cycle. Let’s 
make sure we can remember them and our hand motions. I will start with water in a sea and 
describe the water cycle. When you hear one of our words—evaporation, condensation, or pre- 
cipitation—show me the hand motion. 


When the sun bears down on the Red Sea, the surface water EVAPORATES. As it rises in the 
air, the air high above Earth is cooler than on the surface. The water vapor cools and CON- 
DENSES into clouds. The clouds travel across the sky, and the water falls as PRECIPITATION 
over the land. 


SS STUDENTS DO: Perform hand motions. 


Note to Teacher: You may revisit these hand motions throughout this and the next chapter for repeated 
review. Have students lead the rest of the class in doing the hand motions in random order. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Now that you know a little more about how water moves from seas to the 
sky (clouds) and back to the land, what kind of water do you think is in precipitation? What 
kind of water is rain? Is it fresh or is it salt water? 

22 STUDENTS DO: Offer ideas. Students should note that rain is fresh water. 

TEACHER SAY: Yes. When water falls to the ground as rain, it is fresh water, even if it started 
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out as evaporation from a salty sea or ocean. This is because the salt does not evaporate. This is 
important to remember when we think about our earth's total water sources. 


5. TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we saw how little of the earth's total fresh water is 
usable. This water cycles, or moves through the air, land, and water, in a continuous way. Turn 
to the page in your student book called The Water Cycle. Let's record what we have learned on a 
diagram that will also help us remember. 


9 
TU 
ut 


Dmm 

UTER 
Uti 

o 


RA READ ALOUD: Use the words in the box to write the correct word on the correct part 
of the water cycle. 


TEACHER SAY: As I describe each part of the water cycle, find the word that fits and write it on 
the picture of the water cycle. 
* The sun heats large bodies of water, like the ocean, causing the liquid water to turn to a 
gas called water vapor. This is evaporation. 
* The water vapor cools as it rises in the atmosphere and creates a cloud, or tiny drops of 
water held together. This is called condensation. 
* As more drops of water stick together, the cloud gets heavier and the water droplets even- 
tually fall to the ground as rain, snow, hail, or sleet. This is called precipitation. 
* When rain flows down the sides of mountains, it is called runoff. 
* Some of the rain soaks deep into the ground, forming underground rivers. This is called 
groundwater. 


os STUDENTS DO: Listen and write the words on the picture. 


TEACHER SAY: This process goes on and on, creating a cycle. The cycle has many different 
paths. One water droplet may evaporate, condense into a cloud, fall as precipitation over the 
ocean, and evaporate again and again. 


Or, the water droplet may evaporate over an ocean, condense into a cloud, travel a long dis- 
tance, and rain on a mountaintop. What is another path the water drop might take? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select three students to give examples. 


se STUDENTS DO: Share different paths a water drop might take in the water cycle. 


TEACHER SAY: There are many, many different paths to the water cycle. We keep using and 
reusing the same water over and over again. You might be drinking water that dinosaurs drank. 
6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: As we wrap up today, let's put two parts of what we know together. If heat 
causes evaporation to occur, would you expect to have a lot of precipitation near the poles? Why 
or why not? Turn and share with a Shoulder Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 
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LEARNING OUTCOMES 


Students will: 
* Describe the difference between 
weather and climate. 
* Construct a definition for climate. 
© Describe the local climate. 


PREPARATION 


Create a chart of weather temperatures for 
your area for one week. Show the days of the 
week and the temperatures. Create a chart of 
climate for your area, showing the months of 
the year and the average daily temperatures 
for each month. Provide data in the form of 
monthly graphs for average precipitation and 
temperature for your local region. Alterna- 
tively, if computer resources are available, 


EXS oael Overview 


KEY VOCABULARY 
e Average 
e Climate 


* Meteorologist 


* Weather 
LIFE SKILLS 
Critical Thinking: 


* Identify subject/topic-re- 
lated information. 


* Explain thinking processes. 


MATERIALS 


Bell 
Chart paper or white board 
Markers 


Average precipitation and 
temperature graphs for 
local region or computer 
resources, if available 


Student books 


Pencils 


students can research this data. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the last lesson, we learned that water travels around our planet in a cycle 
that can take many paths. Turn to a Shoulder Partner and share the names you can remember of 
the different paths, such as evaporation. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Share the terms evaporation, condensation, precipitation, runoff, and 
groundwater. 


Note to Teacher: You may also have a student or students lead the class in reviewing the hand motions for 
evaporation, condensation, and precipitation. 


2. TEACHER SAY: As water travels through the water cycle, it helps create what we call weather. 
In the previous lesson we learned the word PRECIPITATION. That is a specific word that can 
describe water returning to Earth in different forms. Informally, what do we call liquid water 
when it falls from the sky? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas (rain). 

TEACHER SAY: Yes, sometimes the water cycle causes rain. Another form of precipitation hap- 
pens when falling water is not liquid, but in solid form. This does not happen in our country, 
but does anyone know what we call precipitation when the water falling is solid? 

29 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas (snow or hail). 

TEACHER SAY: What other ways do you think the water cycle affects our weather? Can you 


think of other examples? Share ideas with your Shoulder Partner. 
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z2 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: You are making great connections. If it is hot and the air almost feels wet, we 
say it is humid. If we see a lot of clouds in the sky, we say that it is cloudy. These are all descrip- 
tions of weather that relate to the water cycle. Turn to your Shoulder Partner and discuss other 
ways we describe the weather that are not necessarily related to the water cycle. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: You remember a lot about the weather. We measure the heat or coolness of the 
air by describing the TEMPERATURE. If the air is moving quickly, we say that it is windy and 
can measure the wind speed. With all of these factors in mind, how would you describe today's 
weather? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to describe the current weather. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share facts about the weather, such as temperature, precipitation, wind 
speed, amount of clouds, and so on. 


3. TEACHER SAY: Very good. Weather means the conditions around us over a short period of 
time, such as hour to hour or over a few days. We can describe the temperature of the air, the 
kind of precipitation, the speed of the wind, and other conditions. A meteorologist is a scientist 
who studies the weather. A meteorologist studies patterns in weather to make predictions based 
on observed data. They can help us be prepared for colder or wetter conditions. What skills do 
you think you need to be a meteorologist? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 
o0 . : 
@@@ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: A meteorologist uses computers to look for patterns in data and make 
predictions. 


TEACHER DO: Write the following temperatures on chart paper or a white board: 29°C, 29°C, 
270,27 0,25 0,25 C, 2» C. 


TEACHER SAY: This is temperature data. When do you think these temperatures were 
recorded? What time of year? What is the pattern you see? Turn to your Shoulder Partner to 
discuss. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Identify a pattern with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 


pa STUDENTS DO: Share thoughts with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: What do you predict the next temperature will be? Explain your thinking. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 


se STUDENTS DO: Share thoughts with the class. 


Note to Teacher: This is a good opportunity to discuss the computational thinking skill of pattern recogni- 
tion. Extend this conversation and practice this skill with other examples of observable patterns in weather 
data. Simple patterns meteorologists might study include noting the temperature in the first week of July for 
10 years in a row or noting the temperature just before and just after a rainstorm throughout a season. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good predicting. A meteorologist must also have good communication 
skills. Raise your hand if you think you might like to be a meteorologist one day. 


S. STUDENTS DO: Respond. 
4. TEACHER SAY: Whether or not you are interested in a career studying the weather, the 
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Critical Thinking 


weather affects each of us every day. Let's continue learning about how we describe the condi- 
tions around us. We know that WEATHER describes conditions in a short time frame, like a 
moment, day, or week. Have you ever heard the word CLIMATE? Tell a Shoulder Partner where 
you have heard this word or what you know about it. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Tell Shoulder Partner ideas about climate. 


TEACHER SAY: If weather is the condition of the atmosphere around us over a short amount 
of time, what do you think climate is? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to call on a few students to share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We talked about climates when we studied habitats. Climate is the word we 

use for patterns in weather and the conditions around us over a long period of time, like over 
months or years. It also includes data collected over a region like Northern Egypt instead of a 
local area like our city or governorate. We often describe climates using AVERAGE temperatures 
or AVERAGE precipitation. Let's look at some local data to better understand the difference 
between weather and climate. 


5. TEACHER DO: Show students the pre-prepared charts of local weather data for one week and 
climate data for a year. 


TEACHER SAY: Look at these two charts. Who can tell us what they are about? When you 
answer, remember to also tell us how you arrived at your answer. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share initial observations from the two charts, such as titles, labels, pat- 
^ ££ terns, and comparisons. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical 
Thinking.) 


TEACHER SAY: You did a great job navigating the basic information on these two charts. Let's 
learn more. This chart is titled WEATHER. It shows us days of the week and the daily tempera- 
tures for each day. This chart is titled CLIMATE. It has the months of the year and the average 
daily temperature. What do you think average daily temperature means? Where else have you 
heard the word AVERAGE? 


Note to Teacher: Students are likely familiar with the word AVERAGE even if they have not yet learned it 
in mathematics. For this conversation, students do not need to know or be able to calculate the mathemat- 
ical average. They only need to understand that an average temperature is a temperature near the middle 
of a certain range (same for average precipitation). You may demonstrate visually finding the middle on a 
number line to preview the math concept. At this point, and in order to understand how averages connect 
to climate, students only need to understand that there is a connection between mathematics and science. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share thoughts with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: You will learn more about AVERAGES next year in mathematics, but for now 
we can understand that an average temperature means approximately the middle temperature of 
the most common numbers in a given range. For example, if I know that the average tempera- 
ture in Áswan in June is 41 degrees, that means most days out of the month were around 41. 
The temperature may have ranged from 37 to 46, but over most weeks, the temperature stayed 
around 41. 


TEACHER DO: As you describe the concept of AVERAGE, write the numbers you provide on a 
number line so that students can visually see the concept of *middle." 


6. TEACHER SAY: Meteorologists use average temperatures to describe the climate of a region 
or location. Now that we have briefly discussed weather and climate, let's compare and contrast 
these two concepts to understand how they are alike and how they are different. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 
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TEACHER SAY: Pair up and open your student books to the page Weather Versus Climate. 


nf READ ALOUD: Complete the Venn Diagram to compare weather and climate. Then 
write a definition of weather and climate. 


2s STUDENTS DO: Complete Venn Diagram and draft definitions. 


TEACHER SAY: Find another pair of students, share your definitions, and explain your 
thinking. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Two pairs join and share definitions and explain thought processes. (This 
is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking.) 


7. TEACHER SAY: You have been working hard to learn about and distinguish two important 
concepts. Telling others about what we learn can help us remember. Let’s imagine we have rela- 
tives who live far away and want to come visit us. How would you describe our climate to them? 
Use Think Time, then turn to the page My Local Climate. Read the directions, then work with a 
Shoulder Partner to complete the page. 


©©® STUDENTS DO: Use available data to describe the local climate and recommend the best 


time to visit. 


Note to Teacher: The study of climate requires the analysis of long-term data and pattern recognition. 
While this activity relates to the computational thinking skill of pattern recognition, extend student under- 
standing of the skill by prompting them to imagine how computers help meteorologists handle multiple 
years, or even decades, of data from many cities at once. 


8. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we compared and contrasted the ideas of weather and climate. If you 
were a meteorologist, which idea would you most want to study? Do you like the idea of pre- 
dicting weather in the near future? Do you like the idea of studying climates over time? Turn 
and share with your Shoulder Partner. 


An STUDENTS DO: Share ideas and preferences with Shoulder Partner. 
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EXS NMS Overview 


Students will: e Climate * Student books 
* Identify waters impact on climate. 


* Precipitati * Pencil 
* Apply multiplication and division to Hon dE CN 


solve precipitation story problems. * Water cycle * Large paper 
* Compare climates in Egypt using 
weather data. | 


Critical Thinking: 
Have large pieces of blank paper at the front EE be 
of the room to Model multiple ways to solve PEN 


the multiplication and division problems as a 
whole class. 


€**- Learn (90 minutes) 


D IFECTIONS — L Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we discovered the difference between climate and 
weather. Turn and share with a Shoulder Partner one difference between the two concepts. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss with partner. 


2. TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 


TEACHER SAY: Climate is the average or overall weather in an area over a long period of time. 
There are many kinds of climates around the world. We will spend the next couple of lessons 
analyzing climates and climate data to help us prepare for our Share Project. As we explore 
climates, we will be scientists investigating how the water cycle affects a climate. Let's begin by 
reading an article on climate. As you read, circle examples of water or the water cycle. Open 
your books to the page A Trip Through Climate Zones. 


Bg READ ALOUD: Read the article on climates with a partner. Circle or underline parts of 
M the water cycle as you read. 


os STUDENTS DO: Read and circle examples of the water cycle with Shoulder Partner. 


Note to Teacher: The main goal of this reading passage is for students to make connections between scien- 
tific knowledge of the water cycle and new information about different climates. You may support this goal 
by reading the passage aloud if new vocabulary and reading fluency presents barriers to comprehension. 


Qoi cal Thinking TEACHER DO: As students work, monitor to ensure students are identifying examples of the water 
cycle, including snow and heavy precipitation. Make note if students can identify “sticky” as a type of 
water (humidity). This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


TEACHER SAY: First, let's discuss the passage. Then we will share what we learned about 
the water cycle and climates from our reading. What four climate zones are described in this 
passage? 
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TEACHER DO: Call on students with raised hands and record the four zones en the boaid of chart 
paper. Facilitate conversation to informally assess student comprehension using questions such as: 

« What explanation docs the passage glve for ualng the term ZONES? 

* ‘What words in this passage are familiar to you from our study of habitats? 

* How does the passage use our senses to create rich descriptions 

© Which climare do you think you would mosr like to live in? To vlslt for a day? 


TEACHER SAY: You have obtained a lot of information from this passage. Well done. Now let's 
share what we learned about the water cycle. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have students share examples of the water cycle identifed in 
the passape. Prompt students ro Identify the etate of water in each example (solid, guid, or gas), and 
10 explain why or how they knew the example highlighted was part of the water cycle. For example, 
if a student identifies "snow, have that student make the connection to a type of precipitation. Allow 
sraderm Te we evidence fear mapes captions, atid the texer for their arerwere. 


TEACHER 5AY: [ noticed that some of us [or no one, depending on student answers] identified 
STICKY as part of the water cycle. How do you think STICKY relates to the water cycle? 


TEACHER DO: Have students chink about the type of weather that feels sticky. Humid air feels 
sticky. Explain to students that humid air ls made from water vapor in the abr. When the air feels 


sticky, it means there is a large amount of water vapor in the air. 


TEACHER SAY: There are many references to the water cycle in this article about climates. 
After reading the examples in the article, how do you think the water cycle and climates are 
connected? 


SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas 


TEACHER 5At: Great job learning about how the water cycle is an important part of a climate. 
We noticed that precipitation ar lack of precipitation is a characteristic of climates in different 
regions. When weather scientists —meteorologists—collect data about the weather, they can 
measure the amount of precipitation that falls. This data helps provide information about the 
climate of an area. Do you think meteorologists use math in their jobs? 


24 STUDENTS DO: Share 1deas. 


TEACHER SAY: Meteorologists can use multiplication and division to estimate how much rain 
will fall ever a period of time. Let's sec if we can solve some precipitation problems using what 
we are learning in math. Open your books to the page Precipitation Math. 


[ER READ ALOUD: Use multiplication strategies to solve the story problems. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's solve the first two problems together, As we work together, record the 
work in your student book, 


TEACHER DO: Work asa class va solve the first two story problems Choose a strategy, arrays, pic- 
tures, and so on, vou should use to salve the problem. Model caa different sxraregies. Allow students 
10 complete the second two problems independently or with a Shoulder Partner. After finishing, 
solve the second two problems às a class to have students check answers. Encourage students to show 
multiple ways ro solve cach problem. 


Note te Teacher Depending on your nudes math levels, vou muy choose to sole all fonr problems as 
ios. Feu medy ike choose fo tale through ways te solve each problem before allamirg students to how 
their work gna final the answer inaependemil In thi mathronitigi ajnicition, studrms mill apply the 
computational Minking skills of decomposing and soleieg probleme Erphasize decomposition as on tfl 
students throug? hour te ininslate a werd problem into a math equarion. 


TEACHER 5AY: Great job applying math to weather scenarios. In the real world, meteorolo- 
gists and weather scientists use math to learn about and monitor weather and climates around 
the world. Let's continue to learn about how to analyze a region's climate to help us prepare for 
our Share Project later in the chapter. Tum to the page Comparing Egypts Climates. Let's check 
in on our friends Rashad and Zeina. 
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RA READ ALOUD: Read the story to learn about climates in Egypt. 
os STUDENTS DO: Read the story independently. 


TEACHER SAY: Part of our Share Project includes describing a climate to others. What can we 
learn from how Rashad and Zeina describe climates in this story? Turn and share with a Shoul- 
der Partner how our characters describe the climate in Alexandria. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner, using evidence from the story. 


TEACHER SAY: Our characters describe Alexandria as feeling very hot, humid, and sunny in 
the summer months. They describe the winter months as warm and rainier. They contrast this 
description to Luxor, which they call a desert. A desert climate is hot and dry. Let’s look back at 
the tables on the page. What information do these tables provide? 


SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, the tables show average monthly temperatures for Alexandria and Luxor. 
Look at the data presented. Does it support the descriptions Rashad and Zeina gave? Why or 
why not? Discuss with your Shoulder Partner. 


229 STUDENT DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: This page demonstrates two different ways to communicate information about 
climates: two friends talking and data in tables. What is similar, and what is different between 
these two methods of communication? 


AA STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Prompt students to recognize that the two communication methods agree on the 
information itself, but the tables use numbers and the friends use words. The tables also provide 
specific month-to-month information, while the friends describe general patterns. The tables also 
only represent temperature, whereas the friends also included descriptions of precipitation and/or 


humidity. 


3. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: You have worked hard today to learn more about analyzing and describing 
climates. We will begin our next lesson with some practice of how to communicate climate data. 
Let's think: What is most helpful about the tables at the bottom of the story? Turn and share 
with your Shoulder Partner. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Who do you think uses data tables for communicating about climates? When 
might it be better to use words and sentences? 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 
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EXS oai Overview 


Students will: * Climate ° Student books 
e Use a world map to locate city proxim- OU SENE 
ities to bodies of water. 
* Apply map key to measure distances. * Equator * World map 
e Use evidence to support answers about e Map * Map of Egypt to display 
climate. 
* Poles 


| LIFE SKIES; 


Have a map of Egypt and a world map to | Learn to Work 
display to the class. If not available, use pre- 


vious maps provided in the student books for 


Decision-Making: 


reference throughout the discussion. * Identify results and expected 


results. 


‘*@ Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we compared climates in two cities in Egypt, Alexan- 
dria and Luxor. We also compared different ways to communicate information about a climate. 
Today we are going to practice communicating climate information so that we will be ready for 
our Share Project in a few lessons. Turn to a Shoulder Partner to informally chat about how the 
climates in Alexandria and Luxor were similar and different. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Then select two or three students to share ideas. If you 
are not located in Alexandria or Luxor, ask students to determine which of those cities’ climates is 
closest to your local climate. 


A22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss climates with Shoulder Partner. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Now let’s see if we can use words to describe a climate more formally. 
Imagine you are helping a relative get ready for a trip to Luxor or Alexandria. What would that 
relative need to know about the climate to be prepared for the trip? Let’s use the weather data 
tables we examined in the last lesson to explain the climate in each of these cities. Turn to the 
page Describing Climates in Egypt. 


ae READ ALOUD: Write two or three sentences to describe the climate in each city. Use 
weather data to explain your answer. 


Note to Teacher: Even though the same cities are being described, encourage students to extend beyond the 
descriptions that Rashad and Zeina give in the story. Possible answers can include: ‘The climate in Alexan- 
dria is mostly hot and humid. The temperature nearly always stays above. degrees Celsius. Alexandria 
also has warm winters with rain. The climate in Luxor is hot and dry. Luxors temperature is always above 
___. Luxor is a desert and receives no rain during the year. 


®® STUDENTS DO: Write sentences describing the climate in Alexandria and Luxor. 
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TEACHER DO: As students work independently, monitor their writing. Prompt students to explain 
how the data is informing the climate statements. When finished, have students share descriptions in 
small groups. 


TEACHER SAY: You did a nice job turning a table of numbers into verbal information that is 
useful to a relative preparing to travel. Now that we know and have practiced how to communi- 
cate climate information, let's learn about some of the factors that can impact climate. This will 
also help us prepare for our Share Project at the end of the chapter. To start, let's learn where we 
can find these different climates around our world. 


3. TEACHER DO: Display a map of Egypt. Point to the locations of Alexandria and Luxor, or 
invite a student to locate and point to each city. 


TEACHER SAY: Here is a map of Egypt. Alexandria is located here. [Point to the location.] 
Luxor is located here. What do you notice is different about their locations in Egypt? 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Identify Alexandria as being at the edge of the sea and Luxor being on the 
^ 49 Nile but a distance from the Red Sea. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, Alexandria is located on the Mediterranean Sea. I wonder, do you think 
that impacts Alexandrias weather? Think about what you learned was different between Luxor 
and Alexandria and what you know of the water cycle. 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time for students to consider the impact of Alexandria’s location on 
the water. Then, call on two or three students to share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Alexandria is more humid and receives more rain than Luxor. This is partly 
because of its location along the water. Seas can also make the climate feel more mild or cooler 
than land further away from the ocean. This is one reason why Alexandria is not as hot as 
Luxor. Generally, the closer an area is to a large body of water, the more precipitation that area 
will receive. Think about what you know about the water cycle. Why would an area closer to a 
large body of water have higher amounts of precipitation? 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time. Display a model of the water cycle to refer to if available. 
Call on several students to share responses. 


TEACHER SAY: Oceans and seas around the middle of the Earth provide a large source of 
warm water. The sun heats the water, which then evaporates. What happens to the water as it 
evaporates? 


os STUDENTS DO: Volunteer responses. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, the water vapor cools and forms clouds of condensation. What happens 


next? 


22. STUDENTS DO: Volunteer responses. 


TEACHER SAY: The condensation falls in the form of precipitation. Then the water cycle 
repeats as the water that has fallen begins to evaporate. Oceans and seas provide a large water 
source for evaporation, causing a greater amount of precipitation. 


If you live near a large body of water, you might also have a more humid climate. This is warm, 
moist air that makes you feel sticky. How do you think the water cycle creates humid air? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select two or three students to answer. 
TEACHER SAY: Yes, when evaporated water hangs in the air on a warm day, we call it humidity. 
Now, let's think about the opposite scenario. If there are no bodies of water nearby, how do you 


think that impacts the climate? Share ideas with a Shoulder Partner. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 
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Ø Decision Making 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select two or three students to share responses with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: Now, let's look at a world map. Let's consider another factor that can impact 
climate: an area's location in our world. Who remembers what the equator is? Who can find the 
equator on the map? 


TEACHER DO: Invite students up to locate the equator and describe what the equator is based on 
previous learnings in Chapter 1. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes, the equator is an imaginary line through the middle of our Earth. Areas 
close to the equator feel the hottest. The further you move away from the equator, the cooler the 
climate. Who remembers what we call the coldest climates that are near Earth's poles? 


A STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Locate the north and south poles on the map. 


TEACHER SAY: Here is Egypt. Is Egypt close or far from the equator? How do you think this 
impacts our climate? 


66 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Call on students to share responses. Students should conclude that Egypt is closer 
to the equator than the poles, which produces a warmer climate. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Great. We now understand that location in relation to the equator can 
impact temperature, and nearness to a body of water can impact precipitation. Both are fac- 
tors in an area's overall climate. Now let's put together what you know about these factors by 
making claims about climate. 


TEACHER DO: Put students into groups of four or five. Use the strategy Numbered Heads to 
facilitate thinking and discussions. 


TEACHER SAY: I will ask a question. Discuss ideas in your small group. Once you have 
reached a consensus on an answer, I will call on one number from the groups to share the 
answer. Remember to support your answer with evidence. You can also reference the world map 
to observe locations. 

* You are visiting a beach in Venezuela, which is in South America. What climate might 

you expect? 

* [like warm, rainy weather. Where should I go? 

* True or false? If I am in a desert, I can expect to see a lot of cloudy skies. 

* True or false? You can expect a lot of precipitation on an island in the Arctic Ocean. 


TEACHER DO: As students share answers, make sure they are referencing the water cycle and an 
areas location (proximity to bodies of water, distance from the equator). For the fourth question, 
students are challenged to apply a nuanced understanding of the water cycle. Areas close to the north 
and south poles, although close to a body of water, do not receive high amounts of precipitation. 
This is due to the lack of the sun’s heat to cause evaporation. Students do not need to understand 

the tilt of the earth or daylight patterns to arrive at this answer. They can simply reason from an 
understanding that the area furthest from the equator is cold. Ask guiding questions to assist stu- 
dents in making that connection. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Decision-Making. 


5. TEACHER SAY: You were able to apply your knowledge of climate and the water cycle to 
answer questions as a group. Great job. In order to communicate to others how a large body of 
water might impact a climate, we need to be able to provide distances. Let's practice measuring 
distances between Egypt and different bodies of water. Sometimes when we measure in math, 
we use rulers. Do you think a ruler would help us measure the distance between the Atlantic 
Ocean and Egypt? Why or why not? Share ideas with a Shoulder Partner. 


SS. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 
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TEACHER SAY: A ruler is certainly not a good tool if we want to measure the distance in reality 
by measuring the land itself. It would take thousands and thousands of rulers laid end to end to 
reach the Atlantic Ocean. A ruler CAN help up measure on a map, however. Open your books 
to the page Africa. What do you see and recognize on this map? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Observe the map and identify familiar landmarks or geographical features. 


TEACHER SAY: You are getting good at reading maps. We can see the continent of Africa and 
many nearby bodies of water. Let's use the map to determine how far Egypt is from each body 
of water that is listed. 


[Eg READ ALOUD: Label the bodies of water surrounding Egypt. Use the map scale to 
determine the distance from Egypt to each body of water. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's read the list of bodies of water first. 


as STUDENTS DO: Read the bodies of water listed on the page. 


TEACHER SAY: We have spent time exploring the world map before. You also know the bodies 
of water close to Egypt. Work with your Shoulder Partner to label the bodies of water. 


TEACHER DO: You may choose to label the bodies of water as a class. 


Zz STUDENTS DO: Label bodies of water surrounding Africa: Gulf of Aden, Red Sea, Medi- 
terranean Sea, Indian Ocean, North Atlantic Ocean, South Atlantic Ocean. 


TEACHER SAY: Great job. Now, on the map you notice there is a square grid. The grid helps 
show us distance. We can look at the legend on the map to tell us how large each square of the 
grid is. Let's look at the legend now. How large is one square on the map? 


os STUDENTS DO: Read information on the legend. 
TEACHER DO: Call on a student volunteer to identify the size of each square. 


TEACHER SAY: Yes. One square is 1,000 kilometers by 1,000 kilometers. We can use this infor- 
mation to determine distances from Egypt to different bodies of water. On the bottom of the 
page each body of water is listed. On the line next to the name, write the approximate distance. 
Approximate means “about how far.” Let’s work on the first one together. 


TEACHER DO: Guide students through approximating the distance from Egypt to the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Discuss that if the measurement ends in the middle of the square, this would mean 
half of 1,000. If necessary, divide 1,000 into fourths so students can use that information to help 
combine the distances measured. 


TEACHER SAY: Now work with your Shoulder Partner to determine the approximate distance 
from Egypt to the South Atlantic Sea, Gulf of Aden, and Indian Ocean. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read the grid map to approximate distances to bodies of water. 


TEACHER DO: Support student pairs as they work. After providing time for students to complete 
the activity, review answers as a class. Ask students to explain how they determined the answers. 
Students should apply repeated addition of 1,000 km to measure long distances, adding 750 (3/4 of 
the box), 500 (1/2 of the box), or 250 (1/4 of the box) when appropriate. 


Note to Teacher: When students use maps to simplify and break down the earths surface through represen- 
tations such as grid lines, students are practicing the computational thinking skill of decomposition and 
abstraction. Encourage students to think of ways that the symbols provided on a map or a globe aid in 
understanding of a complex system (our earths topography, for example) by breaking it down into more 
tangible parts (grid lines or color codes provided in a legend). 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 
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TEACHER SAY: We worked hard learning how the water cycle and bodies of water impact cli- 
mates in our world. We used a map to determine how far we are in Egypt from different bodies 
of water. Turn to your Shoulder Partner and share which body of water we are closest to and 
furthest from. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share with Shoulder Partner the bodies of water closest and furthest 
from Egypt. 
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Students will: 


* Analyze climate data to determine city 


ES oak Overview 


locations on a world map. 


e Make claims about a city's location in 
relation to bodies of water. 


* Body of water * Student books 
* Climate * Pencils 
° World map 


Critical Thinking: 
Display a world map that shows the city A 
locations. 


Explain thinking processes. 


X?" Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we learned about factors that impact climate. Turn to a 
Shoulder Partner and share two factors that impact a region's climate. 


£S STUDENTS DO: Share with partner. 


2. TEACHER DO: Have a large world map displayed at the front of the room. Hand out student 
books. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we are going to be climate detectives. Let's see if we can put together all 
of our learning about climate to figure out where cities in our world are located if we only have 
their climate data. Turn to the page in your student book titled Climate Data. What do you see? 


TEACHER DO: Call on two or three students to describe the information provided on the page. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. On this page we have tables of climate data from four different 
cities in the world. Each table is labeled with a city number. Now, turn to the next page titled 
Where in the World. On this world map you see four circles. Each circle represents the location 
of one of the cities on the previous page. We will analyze the climate data to see if we can deter- 
mine where each city is located. Turn back to the data page and read the directions. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Read directions. 


TEACHER SAY: First, let's study the data tables with a Shoulder Partner. Consider what you 
know about the water cycle, equator, and poles as you read the climate data. 


66 STUDENTS DO: Study the climate data. 


TEACHER DO: Provide time for students to discuss with a Shoulder Partner. Use Calling Sticks 
to have partners share what they learn or can conclude from the data. Students can assume that the 
temperatures and precipitation numbers represent average amounts. 


5. TEACHER SAY: You will continue to work with your Shoulder Partner. One partner should 
leave the book open to the data tables, and the other partner should turn to the next page, 
Where in the World. 
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DH Critical Thinking 


LT READ ALOUD: Look at the world map. Using the climate data, write each city number 
in the correct circle to represent its location. Be prepared to support your answers. 


TEACHER SAY: Discuss your answers with your Shoulder Partner. Start by recording answers 
in one student book, then your partner can copy those answers once you finish. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Record where each city is located on the map. 


TEACHER DO: As students work, circulate around the room, asking students to explain their 
choices. Remind students to think about location in terms of proximity to large bodies of water and 
proximity to the equator. Ask students to provide evidence from the data to support answers. This is 
an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking. 


4, TEACHER DO: Bring the class back together. Have a large world map displayed at the front of 
the room. Put students into groups of four to six. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's share where we have concluded each city is located. Make sure you are 
supporting your answer with evidence from the data and from what we have learned about fac- 
tors that impact climate. As a group, come to a consensus for each city location. We will use the 
strategy Numbered Heads to share our answers. 


TEACHER DO: Provide students time to discuss final answers in groups. As you use the strategy 
Numbered Heads, ask students to provide evidence to support answers. Once the class has reached a 
consensus for a city, show the actual location on a map. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Collaborate to come to a consensus on each city's location. 


5. TEACHER SAY: I am impressed at how well you located each city on the map, and how 
respectfully you discussed answers that differed among your group. There is more we can learn 
from our climate data. Let's continue analyzing it. This time, we will organize the precipitation 
data for two of the cities. We will create a line plot to show the number of months that had 
greater than 50 mm of precipitation, and the number of months that had less than 50 mm of 
precipitation. Open to the page Precipitation. 


aa READ ALOUD: Look at the data charts. Choose two cities. Create a line plot to show 
how many months had greater than 50 mm precipitation and how many months had 
less than 50 mm precipitation. 


pas STUDENTS DO: Create line plots using the data charts. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room to offer assistance as students work. This is an opportu- 
nity for students to independently practice the math skill of visualizing data. If needed, walk the class 
through an example pair of cities to demonstrate the steps of how to organize the data into a line 
plot. 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we used climate data to determine a city’s location in our world. Imag- 
ine that you are an entrepreneur who has designed a new type of umbrella. Which of these five 
cities would you focus on to advertise and sell your umbrella? Why? Turn to a Shoulder Partner 
to share. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Call on two or three students to share answers with the class, prompting each to 
explain the reasoning behind the choice. 
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Wasser) Overview 


Students will: * Drought * Research resources for 
* Identify water issues that impact Egypt SP ised floods and droughts: books, 
and global communities. internet resources, images 


* Explain where specific water issues are 
most likely to occur. | LIFE SKILLS 


* Student books 


* Pencils 


© PREPARATION O | Learn to Work 


Collaboration: 


Have multiple resources for students to use to * Respect for other opinions. 
research floods and droughts. 


**- Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we analyzed a city's weather data to determine where 
the city was located in the world. Turn to a Shoulder Partner and share evidence you used to 
determine one city's location. 


£ STUDENTS DO: Share with a partner. 


2. TEACHER SAY: So far in this chapter we have been learning a lot about water. We have 
learned about the water cycle and how it can impact climate in a region. In previous chapters 
we learned about habitats and how they meet the needs of living organisms such as plants and 
animals. Let's put these two ideas together. How do you think an area's climate impacts the 
living organisms in a local habitat? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We have been studying normal weather patterns. What might happen if there 
was a change to an area’s normal weather pattern? For example, if it rained 5 cm in one day in 
the desert? Or if it did not rain for a month in a rainforest? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Brainstorm ways climate can impact living organisms and habitats. 
TEACHER SAY: Sometimes it helps to think about a small example to understand a bigger one. 
Imagine a house plant. What do you think will happen if I forget to water the plant for one 
day? What about two days? What about a whole week? What if I gave the plant too much water 


one time? What if I gave it too much water several times in a day? 


TEACHER DO: Stop and pause between each question, giving students Think Time. Then call on 
students to share what they think might happen. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss impact of various scenarios on the health of a house plant. 
TEACHER SAY: Only forgetting water for one day or watering too much one time would prob- 
ably be okay. But if the plant had no water for a week or if I kept giving the plant too much 


water for a week, the plant would not likely survive. These are two water issues that regions can 
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face. Too little water over a long period of time is called a DROUGHT. Does anyone know the 
word for too much water all at once? 


SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


3. TEACHER SAY: Too much water all at once can cause a FLOOD. Turn to the page Water 
Issues. On this page you will read two paragraphs. One is about floods and one is about 
droughts. As you read, look for the effects of these events. 


ag READ ALOUD: Read about floods and droughts. Then fill out the cause and effect 
chart. 


Note to Teacher: You may choose to have students read with a partner or to read aloud to students. 


TEACHER SAY: You can also use the images and captions to help learn information to add to 
your cause and effect chart. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Read and complete the cause and effect chart. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room to assist as students work. Ask students to explain 
where they found useful information (in the text, image, and caption). Use Calling Sticks to have 
students share information once most are finished. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Floods and droughts can both cause serious issues when they occur. We read 
that floods can contaminate drinking water and droughts can cause a decrease in crops. Both of 
these impact humans and how we meet our basic needs. Floods and droughts also impact plants 
and animals and the environment. Let's learn more about the impacts of floods and droughts. 
Turn to the page Researching a Water Issue. 


Rg READ ALOUD: Use the provided resources to research a major water issue. Record 
notes in the graphic organizer. 


TEACHER DO: Fither assign students a water issue or allow students to choose. Depending on the 
resources you have, students can research independently, in partners, or in small groups. 


TEACHER SAY: Look at the categories in the graphic organizer before you begin reading. As 
you research, you are looking for information on how your issue impacts humans, plants and 
animals, and the environment. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Research floods or droughts to understand their impact. 
TEACHER DO: Provide support as needed while students work independently. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for working hard on researching your water issue. Now, find a 
partner who researched a different water issue. So, if you researched floods, find a partner who 
researched droughts. Once you are with a partner, share what you learned. Read through your 
graphic organizers. Listen for how the impacts are similar and different. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share research information with a partner. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Thank you for sharing. I wonder if there are areas or habitats where a flood 
or a drought would be more likely. Let’s consider what we learned in our last chapter. Who 
remembers the different habitats we studied? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share a habitat previously studied. 
'TEACHER SAY: In our last chapter we learned about different habitats. We studied rainforest, 
wetland, grassland, and polar habitats. Turn to a Shoulder Partner and share what you remem- 


ber about each of these habitats. If necessary, you can look back in your student book. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Review habitats with Shoulder Partner. 
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rn Collaboration 


TEACHER DO: Provide time for students to review and discuss each habitat with a Shoulder 
Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's make connections between what we are learning and what we already 
know. Which habitat do you think would be most likely to experience flooding? Droughts? 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time before calling on students to share responses. Ask students to 
explain the reasoning behind answers. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's record our thinking in our student books. Turn to the page Floods and 
Droughts. 


BIET READ ALOUD: Make a claim about where these water issues might occur. Use evidence 
to support your answer. 


zt STUDENTS DO: Record claims with evidence. 


TEACHER DO: After students finish working, call on several students to share claims. Ask other 
students if they agree or disagree and why. This should be an ongoing class discussion with students 
sharing ideas and supporting evidence. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Collaboration, as well as an opportunity to reinforce the speaking and listening skills of building 
from others’ ideas. 


6. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: We learned about water issues that might impact our environment and other 
environments around the world. Some of the water issues might not impact all areas of our 
world. Why do you think it is important for us to understand these water issues even if they 
might not affect us? Think about jobs you might have when you grow up. What would a zoolo- 
gist, architect, or farmer need to understand these issues? 


TEACHER DO: Pause as you ask each question to provide Think Time and take student responses. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share answers. 
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EXS oak: Overview 


Students will: * Requirement * Books and/or computer 
* Research a specific regions climate. resources, if available 
* Record and organize notes from 


* Dice (optional) 


* Student books 


research. 


* Pencils 


Compile a set of books and other print 


or computer resources if available so that 


students can conduct research on specific 
regional climates that represent polar, tropical 


t i Productivity: Sharing: 
rainforest, grassland, and wetland habitats. Y 8 
* Create a list of tasks to be * Effective management and orga- 
accomplished, including set- nization of tasks. 


ting alternative plans. 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


D IFCCTIONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Yesterday, we explored how different water issues impact habitats and their 
living organisms. Turn to a Shoulder Partner and share two ways water can impact us. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Share ideas such as drought and flood with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we are going to begin working on our Share Project. Our Share Project 
is to create a museum display about a specific habitat. Habitats exist in various regions around 
the world. Your display will focus on a region with your assigned habitat. For example, if you 
are assigned a tropical rainforest habitat, you can choose a region in South America, Asia, 
Australia or even here in Africa. Our display will communicate information about the region's 
climate. We will also highlight how the water cycle impacts the region's climate. We will use 
many different forms of communication in our displays. Let's explore the different ways we can 
communicate information. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Remember when Rashad and Zeina visited the museum and learned about 
an oasis? Let's turn back to page Rashad and Zeina Visit a Museum to reread the story. Pay close 
attention to the details given about the museum display. 


os STUDENTS DO: Reread and review the story. 


TEACHER DO: Discuss the elements of the museum display that are described in the story, includ- 
ing the picture, map, artifacts, charts, and verbal descriptions. Prompt students to consider how each 
of these elements communicate information and why an audience might be interested in each. To 
extend the conversation: 
* Allow students to share experiences visiting museums (if applicable) to highlight the types of 
displays they remember. 
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* Ask students to identify how they individually prefer to encounter information. Are they most 
interested in reading, looking at images, observing 3D objects? 


5. TEACHER SAY: Museum display designers are very thoughtful in planning how best to 
communicate information. They often choose to communicate in multiple formats to engage 
and reach people with different interests. In a moment, we will review the requirements for your 
displays. Before that, let's assign groups and topics for our work. 


TEACHER DO: Divide students into groups of three or four. Assign each group a specific habitat 
to research: polar, tropical rainforest, grassland, or wetland. Have students move to sit in assigned 
groups for the remainder of the chapter. 


Note to Teacher: You may choose to randomly pull the name of a habitat on a slip of paper out of a con- 
tainer or have students roll a die and match the number on the die to one of the habitats. You may also 
want to assign a corresponding region if you have multiple groups working on the same habitat. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that we are sitting in our groups, let's review the requirements of your 
museum display. Who can remind us what the word REQUIREMENT means? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select a student to respond. 
AS STUDENTS DO: Explain the word REQUIREMENT. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to the page Museum Display Requirements. The requirements of your 
display are as follows: 
° A written overview of the climate in your assigned habitat. 
* Adescription of where the habitat is found in the world (including your region). 
* A diagram of how the water cycle impacts the habitat, with an explanation of how the 
regional climate is related to the water cycle. 
* Information about at least two plants and animals that may be affected by the water cycle 
in your region. [Format to be chosen by student.] 
* Aworld map showing the location of your region with a written description of factors 
that impact climate in your region. Note that for this element, you will use the map 
found on the page Climate Region Map. 


TEACHER DO: Allow time for students to discuss roles in groups and decide which group member 
will lead the work on each of the four sections of the museum display. Students should all record the 
assignments in the third column of the table. Emphasize that this group member is not responsible 
for completing all the work for his or her section, rather he or she will lead, organize, and manage 
the group's work on this task. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Assign leadership roles in group. (This is a good opportunity to practice 
the Life Skill: Sharing.) 


4. TEACHER SAY: Before we begin working, let's also review the expectations outlined in our 
rubric. Turn to the page My Self-Assessment and review the rubric with a Shoulder Partner in 
your group. Please raise your hand if you have any questions. 


S£. STUDENTS DO: Review rubric with partner. 
TEACHER DO: Answer questions and clarify parts of the rubric as needed. 


TEACHER SAY: In order to create any of these elements of our museum displays, we need to 
collect information about our assigned habitats and regions. You will have the rest of the time 
today to research your region and plan your museum display. Use the graphic organizer on the 
page, My Research Notes to organize your notes. 


a READ ALOUD: Write your habitat. Describe where your habitat exists in the world. 
Write your assigned region. Complete the boxes as you research your habitat and region. 

22 STUDENTS DO: Conduct research, organize tasks, and record information in graphic 
organizer provided. 
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TEACHER DO: As you circulate around the room, prompt students to organize their research and 
record progress. At this point in the year, students should be able to divide up some of the work 
but may need task organization help from you. Perhaps brainstorm as a class the kinds of roles each 
group might need, and then allow students to choose roles and select members to take on different 
responsibilities. Another option is to discuss responsibilities as a class, then allow students to create 
their own roles and assignments in groups. This is a good opportunity to practice the Life Skill: 
Productivity. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: As I glanced around the room at the notes you were taking, I am impressed by 
how much you learned today. I am curious if anything that you read today surprised you. Turn 
to your Shoulder Partner and share something unexpected in your research today. 


©© STUDENTS DO: Share unexpected findings from research with a Shoulder Partner in the 
small group. 
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Ese: Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 


Students will: e Culture * Art supplies, such as draw- 


*  Collaboratively plan elements of a Ii ing paper, glue, scissors, 


museum display. markers, crayons 
* Build a museum display using 


i À * Student books 
researched information. 


* Pencils 


PREPARATION 


Students should be seated in working groups 
for the entire lesson. 


Sharing: Self-Management: 
* Effective management and * Review progress in realizing 
organization of tasks. goals. 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


D IFCCTIONS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our previous lesson, we researched our assigned regions to gather informa- 
tion for a museum display. Turn to a Shoulder Partner and share ideas about why simply taping 
our research notes to a wall would not be a good communication strategy for our museum 
displays. 


pad STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Today you will make your research come alive as you create an interesting 
museum display. You have an opportunity to be creative in how you choose to display your 
information. One interesting idea I have seen in a museum is a board with flaps that can be 
lifted to read facts about different topics. You may also add objects to make your display more 
interesting. We will be presenting the displays tomorrow. If, for example, if you researched a 
polar region and you have a toy polar bear at home that you want to put with your display, you 
may do that. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 


TEACHER SAY: We will begin our work today Brainstorming in groups about how to turn 
the notes we recorded yesterday into interesting displays. Open your student books to the page 
Brainstorming. 


Rf READ ALOUD: Use this page to brainstorm some ideas for your display. 


229 STUDENTS DO: Brainstorm ideas for making the museum display interesting. 


TEACHER SAY: I am so glad you have thought of some clever ideas. Now it is time to create 
your displays. You will have the rest of today's lesson to complete your display. This will require 
you to organize your tasks and take turns leading your assigned sections. Do not forget that the 
Museum Display Requirements page can be a helpful tool for staying organized and tracking 
your progress. 
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© Sharing 
Self-Management 


os STUDENTS DO: Work in groups to create museum displays. (This is an opportunity for 
students to practice the Life Skills: Sharing and Self-Management.) 


TEACHER DO: Provide drawing paper, markers, crayons, scissors, glue, and other art supplies avail- 
able to students. Circulate around the room as students work to encourage, prompt, and motivate 
groups to stay focused and on task. Encourage students to divide up the work. For example, students 
who like to draw can work on the water cycle diagram while students who enjoy writing can work 

on descriptions. Set a timer for 15-minute increments to periodically check in with the class. Ask 
students if they have all the materials they need, ask if everyone is contributing to the work, and ask 
students if the display would capture someone’ attention. If needed, provide more structure for the 
work time, such as instructing students to work on a specific section with each 15-minute increment. 


3. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we created museum display boards to share our information. Why do 
you think people visit museums? What makes a display interesting? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select several students to respond. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 
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EXS NML Overview 


Students will: 


LEARNING OUTCOMES MATERIALS PREPARATION 
° Student books You may wish to invite com- 
erence munity members or another 


* Present museum displays. 


e Record information from student class to the presentations. 


displays. 


* Make comparisons between habitats. 


* Group displays 


LIFE SKILLS | 


Learn to Be 


Communication: 


* Reading, writing, nonverbal 
communication skills. 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


Directions 


re Communication 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we collaborated to create museum displays. Please move 
into your groups and review the information on your display. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Move into groups to prepare for presenting today. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Today we will set up our water and habitat museum. In order to facilitate 
sharing, we will have half of the group stay at the display to present and half of the group rotate 
to each display. If you are visiting other displays and listening, you will record water cycle and 
climate information onto the chart in your student book. Once we complete one round, we will 
switch roles. 


TEACHER DO: If needed, provide students time to write notes or a script for what each group 
member will say to present elements of the display. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's look at where you will record what you learn today. Turn to the page 
What I Learned. 


LI] READ ALOUD: Write the name of the habitat in the first column of the chart. In the 
second column, record information about the habitat's climate. In the third column, 
record information about the water cycle. In the fourth column, record one question 
you still have about the climate presented. 


TEACHER DO: Divide student groups into two groups, group A and group B. Group A will stay 
at the display to present first. Group B will move to neighboring display to listen. Provide time for 
groups to share before rotating groups to the next display. Continue until group B has visited each 
display. Then switch the student groups, so group B stays to present, and group A rotates to each 
display around the room. This is a good opportunity to practice the Life Skill: Communication. 


TEACHER SAY: Remember, as you visit each display, record what you learn in your student 
book. We will share as a group at the end of the day. 


os STUDENTS DO: Present, listen to presentations, and record notes. 
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5. TEACHER SAY: Great job sharing and learning from each display in the room. Now turn in 
your student book to the page My Self-Assessment so we can complete our rubric. 


TEACHER DO: Read through the self-assessment as a class, then provide students time to complete 
independently. 


4. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: In this chapter we learned factors that impact a region's climate. We were able 
to extend that information to the habitats we had previously studied. Let's share similarities and 
differences we learned between the habitats, specifically thinking about water cycle, climate, 
and water issues. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have students share similarities and differences using the 
notes they took during the lesson. 
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Rubric Assessment (for teacher use) 


Approaching Expectation 
(1) 


Meeting Expectation 


Q) 


Describes most stages of the 

Describes all stages of the water 

cycle while identifying the states 
of matter throughout. 


water cycle while identifying 
the states of matter throughout 
with support from peers or the 


teacher. Science D. 1.c. 


Science B. 1.c. 


Explains the factors that con- . 
p Explains the factors that con- 


tribute to the climate of a given 


habitat. 
Science B.1.d, e. 


tribute to the climate of a given 
habitat with support from peers 
or the teacher. 


Science B. 1.d, e. 
Academic Content 


Uses a map to correctly identify 
the location of a habitat and 
nearby bodies of water. 


Social Studies C. 1.b. and c 


Uses a map to identify the loca- 
tion of a habitat with support 
from peers or the teacher. 


Social Studies C.1.b. and c 


Expresses some understanding of 
Expresses accurate understand- 
ing of the content when working 
with peers. 


the content when working with 
peers. May include inaccurate 
information or need support to 
explain. 


Speaking and Listening A.2.a. 


Speaking and Listening A.2.a. 


Creates an accurate diagram of . 
Creates an accurate diagram of 


the water cycle with support 
y PP the water cycle. 


from peers or the teacher. 


Quality of Performance 
Supports the creativity of peers 


when creating a museum display | Shows creativity when creating a 
but may need support to con- 
tribute ideas. 


museum display with peers. 


Contributes to group work 
by taking on tasks that match 
personal strengths. 


Sharing and Self-Management 


Contributes to group work 
with guidance from peers or the 
teacher. 


Sharing and Self- Management 


Life Skills 
Á hei 2o 
ccepts the ideas and opinions Ksssisdbeddensandidpine 
ions of others by collaborating 
respectfully. 


Collaboration 


of others while collaborating. 
May need support responding 
respectfully. 


Collaboration 


Exceeding Expectation 


(3) 


Describes all stages of the water 
cycle while identifying the states 
of matter throughout. Includes 
variations found in different 
climates. 


Science B. 1.c. 


Explains the factors that con- 
tribute to the climate of a given 
habitat in detail. 


Science B. 1.d, e. 


Uses a map to correctly identify 
the location of a habitat and 
nearby bodies of water. Explains 
the connection between geogra- 
phy and climate. 


Social Studies C.1.b. and c 


Expresses an exceptional under- 
standing of the content when 
working with peers. Supports 

the learning of others. 


Speaking and Listening A.2.a. 


Creates an accurate and detailed 
diagram of the water cycle. 


Shows exceptional creativity and 
contributes unique ideas when 
creating a museum display with 
peers. 


Contributes to group work 
by taking on tasks that match 
personal strengths. Takes on a 
leadership role and helps orga- 

nize the group. 


Sharing and Self-Management 


Accepts the ideas and opin- 
ions of others by collaborating 
respectfully. Shows leadership in 
this area by modeling respect for 
others. 


Collaboration 
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PRIMARY 3 


Multidisciplinary 


THE WORLD AROUND ME 
TAKING CARE OF OUR WORLD 


Chapter 3: How Can I Help: 


Chapter Overview 


How Can I Help? 


COMPONENT DESCRIPTION LESSONS 


Q. Discover Students discover the impact flooding can have on a 3 
community. Students describe people in the community 
who help make a difference and contribute toward better- 
ing the community. Students discover ways they can be 
involved in local government. 


Vl 
`~ r 
9 Learn Students learn how the past has impacted the local 4 
= community. Students describe how jobs can contribute 
to the local community and protect the community's 
environment. Students explore the role technology can 
play in local jobs and how technology can impact the 
environment. 


e 
WO Share Students apply the engineering design process to create 3 


an effective flood barrier to minimize flooding damage. 


Environment and Development: Our earth and environment need to be sustained. 
We can appreciate and care for the environment as a community. 
p 
A Citizenship: We belong. We are part of a human family. We all have needs and we 
i aes all have responsibilities. 
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How Can I Help? 


Life Skills Addressed 


DIMENSION DESCRIPTION 


Learn to Know Critical Thinking: 
* Identify subject/topic-related information. 
e Explain thinking processes. 


Problem-Solving: 
e Collect problem-related data. 


Learn to Work Collaboration: 
e Respect for other opinions. 


Decision-Making: 
* Identify results and expected results. 


Productivity: 
e Create a list of tasks to be accomplished, including setting alternative plans. 


Learn to Live Together Respect for Diversity: 
e Solicit and respect multiple and diverse perspectives to broaden and deepen 


understanding. 


Sharing: 
* Effective management and organization of tasks. 


Learn to Be Self-Management: 
e Review progress in realizing goals. 


Communication: 
e Reading, writing, non-verbal communication skills. 
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Learning Indicators 


Throughout this chapter, students will work toward the following learning indicators: 


READING: 

D. Reading Skills: Fluency 
1.b. Read to express the meaning and style of a text, 
(interrogative, exclamation, imperative). 


E. Reading Comprehension: Literature 
1.b. Describe and compare characters in a story (such 
as their traits, motivations, or feelings) and explain how 
their actions contribute to the sequence of events. 
4.b. Identify the main ideas and sub-ideas in a paragraph. 


F. Reading Comprehension: Informational Text 
l.a. Ask and answer questions to demonstrate under- 
standing of a text, referring explicitly to the text as the 
basis for the answers. 
2.a. Identify the main idea of a text; recount the key 
details and explain how they support the main idea. 
3.a. Answer questions about the relationship between a 
series of events, ideas, or steps in a procedure in a text, 
using language that pertains to time, sequence, and cause/ 
effect. 
4.a. Ask and answer questions to define the meaning of 
academic and subject-specific words and phrases. 
5.b. Use visual representations and information contained 
in a text to describe its basic ideas. 
5.c. Identify the main ideas and sub-ideas in a paragraph. 
8.a. Read and comprehend informational text at the 
appropriate difficulty level for Primary 3. 


G. Language: Vocabulary Acquisition and Use 
1.d. Convert negative sentences into positive ones and 
vice versa. 


WRITING: 

A. Foundational Skills 
l.a. Write complete sentences using punctuation, preposi- 
tions, and coordinating conjunctions (such as = ‚a , 5) as 
appropriate. 
1.b. Write words and sentences, considering the size of 
the letters and the spaces between words and sentences. 


B. Narrative 
l.a. Write narratives to express real or imagined experi- 
ences or events, using descriptive details and clear event 
sequences. 
l.c. Use dialogue and descriptions of actions, thoughts, 
and feelings to express experiences and events or show the 
response of characters to situations. 
l.e. Provide a sense of closure. 


D. Process, Production, and Research 
2.b. Participate in collaborative research. 
3.a. Research a specific topic or question using a variety 
of resources. 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING: 

A. Foundational Skills 
l.a. Engage effectively in a range of collaborative discus- 
sions with peers and adults in small and larger groups. 
l.c. Listen to the speaker with interest and attention until 
the end of the statement or story. 
1.d. Summarize and determine the main ideas and sup- 
porting details of a text that has been read aloud. 
L.e. Listen to speakers in order to make connections; 
comprehend; and gain, clarify, or deepen understanding 
of a topic or issue. 
1.f. Build on others ideas in discussion and express own 
ideas clearly. 
2.a. Report on a topic or text, tell a story, or recount an 
experience with appropriate facts and relevant, descriptive 
details. 
4.a. Speak clearly and at an understandable pace with 
appropriate tone, gestures, and body language. 
5.a. Speak in complete sentences, following grammatical 
rules, in order to provide requested detail or clarification. 


SCIENCE: 

B. Earth and Space 
1.f. Distinguish between various natural water issues that 
impact local and global communities (such as flooding, 
drought, seasonal changes). 
1.g. Design a solution for a local water issue. 


D. Physical Science 
1.a. Test the properties of various materials. 
1.b. Analyze the suitability of various materials for an 
intended purpose. 


F. Engineering and Design Process 
l.a. Explain the characteristics and scope of technology, 
with support. 
1.b. Explain the role of society in the development and 
use of technology, with support. 
1.c. Make use of troubleshooting, research and devel- 
opment, invention, and experimentation in problem 
solving, with support. 
1.d. Explain the importance of engineering design, with 
support. 
l.e. Apply the design process, with modeling and 
support. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: 

A. Citizenship 
l.a. Identify local government structures and leaders and 
their functions. 
l.c. Explain how individual citizens can get involved in 
local government (such as voting). 
l.e. Describe the actions of people who have made a pos- 
itive difference in their community (such as community 
and civic leaders). 
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1.f. Identify opportunities for student participation in 
local or regional issues. 


B. Historical Thinking and Knowledge 
2.c. Describe how an event, person, or institution from 
the past contributed to developing the local community 
(such as heritage industries, local businesses, architecture, 
place or street names, and so on). 


C. Understanding the World from a Spatial Perspective 
2.b. Describe how people in different regions of the world 
modify the environment to meet changing needs for trans- 
portation, shelter, and lifestyle. 


D. Human Systems 
1.b. Explain why people must make economic choices. 


VISUAL ART: 

A. Producing Visual Art 
2.a. Create works of art using age-appropriate tools (such 
as paint and repurposed materials). 
2.c. Add details to a work of art to enhance what is 
communicated. 


B. Presenting Visual Art 
l.c. Create and explain works of art that express content 
learned in other curricular areas. 


DRAMA: 

B. Plays 
1. Create roles, imagined worlds, and improvised stories in 
the form of a skit or play. 


C. Acting 
2. Collaborate to determine how characters might move 
and speak to support a role or plot line. 


ECONOMICS AND APPLIED SCIENCES: 

A. Family Relationships and Safety in the Community 
1.b. Demonstrate how to seek the help of trusted adults in 
making decisions and solving problems. 


B. Childhood Development 
l.a. Analyze personal changes in knowledge, skills, or 
abilities associated with growth. 


D. Managing Individual and Family Resources and 
Rationing Consumption 
l.a. Classify the types of economic decisions that individ- 
uals and families make. 
1.b. Describe the impact of economic decisions on various 
family members. 
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VOCATIONAL FIELDS: 

A. Career Social Skills and Preparation 
l.a. Identify and demonstrate good interpersonal skills 
at school and home (including in different vocational 
activities). 
1.b. Work cooperatively with a group of students to 
accomplish a task (including tasks related to vocations). 
l.e. Identify the physical locations of various jobs. 
4.c. Collect information on how local occupations con- 
tribute to the community and protect and conserve the 
environment. 


INFORMATION AND COMMUNICATION 

TECHNOLOGIES: 

A. Essential Concepts and Processes 
1.b. Explain simple fundamental concepts in computer 
technology (such as operating systems and network 
systems). 
1.c. Explain how digital technologies can improve and 
develop how we live and work (such as through organiza- 
tion, time management, and communication tools). 


COMPUTATIONAL THINKING: 
Life Skills: 
Decision Making: Identify results and expected results. 


Science: 
A.1.c Represent data in tables to reveal patterns. 


€ ES Pacing Guide 


LESSON 


10 


INSTRUCTIONAL FOCUS 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Describe (immediate) impacts of flooding on a local community. 
* Discover ways communities work to prevent flooding. 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Identify ways to positively impact the local community through volunteering. 
* Indentify the role of some national ministries 
* Explore the practice of voting. 


DISCOVER: Students will: 
* Describe themselves as leaders. 
e Collaborate to discuss flood prevention methods. 
e Describe how jobs positively contribute to the community. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Analyze traits of popular leaders and describe characteristics of good leaders. 
e Research how past people and events have impacted the local community. 
e Act out an interview between a reporter and a historical leader. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Communicate environmental needs of the local community. 
* Explain how people can help protect the environment. 


LEARN: Students will: 
* Describe how technology has contributed to environmental protection. 


LEARN: Students will: 
e Use coding to create a drone scanning map of a flooded area in Alexandria. 


SHARE: Students will: 
* Apply knowledge to plan effective flood barriers. 
* Analyze material choices. 
* Apply the engineering design process to collaborate to solve a problem. 


SHARE: Students will: 
e Collaborate to create effective flood barriers. 
* Test performance of flood barriers. 


SHARE: Students will: 
* Redesign flood barriers based on test performance. 
* Explain choices made in redesign. 
* Communicate learning to the community. 
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Materials Used 


Student book Pencils Markers Chart paper 


PRIMARY 3 
DISCOVER 


— — 


Coins Crayons Cups 


Poster paper Paper towels 


Cardboard tubes Plastic watter bottles Sand Plastic bags 


Clay Sponges Rocks 


Graph paper 


Letters Photos Journal enteries 


Talking sticks Challenges web 
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Weasseyarv) Overview 


Students will: * Flood * Student books 
e Describe (immediate) impacts of flood- * Impact k 
ing on a local community. 

* Discover ways communities work to 


prevent flooding 


Critical Thinking: Decision-Making: 
* Identify subject/topic-re- * Identify results and expected 
lated information. results. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Directio NS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. Ask students to think, reflect, share, and listen. Encourage 
students to lead this routine as they become more comfortable. 


This is a time to excite your students about the chapter. 


TEACHER SAY: We are starting a chapter called *How Can I Help?" Let's see if we can work 
together to discover what we will be learning together in this chapter. You are going to observe 
a picture. The picture you will see is zoomed in. That means it is a close up of only one part ofa 
bigger picture. Open your books to the page What Do You Think? Consider what you think the 
whole picture would show if you could see it. Share your ideas with a Shoulder Partner. 


Rf READ ALOUD: Study the picture below. Look for clues to help you predict what we 
will learn in this chapter. 


TEACHER DO: Provide students with quiet Think Time to observe the picture. Then, have 
students share predictions with a Shoulder Partner. Ask students to explain why they are making 
certain predictions. After students have time to share, use Calling Sticks to have a few students share 
predictions with the whole class. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Critical 
Thinking. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Observe the image and make predictions with Shoulder Partner. 
TEACHER SAY: I heard many great guesses that were supported by clues in the picture. [Pro- 
vide examples from student predictions.] Let's turn to the next page, We Will Study..., to see the 
whole picture. What do you see? Whisper to a person next to you what we will be studying. 


Rg READ ALOUD: Observe the image for information about the topic for this chapter. 


66 STUDENTS DO: Whisper observations about the picture. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Yes, we will be studying floods and flooding. In our previous chapter we 
began learning about the importance of water in different environments. We began learning 
about water issues, such as floods and droughts. We considered how water issues might change 
an environment or habitat. Let's get our brains thinking about what we remember about floods. 
On the lines below the picture, write one sentence stating a fact you remember about floods. 
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BS STUDENTS DO: Write one face about floods, 


TEACHER DO: After stidne feni eh writime, ice rhe strategy Hands Up, Pair Up to facilirare 
studens moving around te share with multiple partners. As students talk, make nere of possible 
misconceptions students have about Hoods. 


IE STUDENTS PW: Share flood facts wish multiple partners. 


3. TEACHER SAW: In this chapter, we will be thinking about how communities work to solve 
water issues, such as flooding, and how we can help. For this chapter, in our Share Project, you 
will be collaborating to create a way to help prevent extreme damage from flooding. Let's begin 
learning with a story about oor friends Rashad and Zeina, Remember, they live in Alexandria, 
which is on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. Do you think this community might experience 
flooding? Why or why not? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticke to choose two ar three students to answer. Prompt stiicdents to 
explain reasoning for answers. 


a2 STUDENTS TH Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: As we read, think about what impacts flooding has on the community. Turn to 
the page Alexandria Floods. 


m READ ALOUD: Read the story with a partner. 


Nete to Teacher: Vou mua aieo read the shore ster? alona parsing in daetifiy rodaepler ef baw the Homa 
disem hapat the conserta 


TEACHER SAY: As we read, | noticed examples of how the Hood negatively affected both mem- 
bers of the community and the environment in Alexandria. [t is important for us, as we begin 
our study of how we can help our community, to understand the impacts a Hood can have on 
every part of a community—people and environment. Tum to the page Identifying Impacts. 


What do you see on this page? 
24. STUDENTS DO Share observations. 


TEACHER 54%: How do you think this T-Chart can help ns organize what we have leamed? 


SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY; We can organize the effects of a flood by determining whether the effect 
impacts people or the environment. Understanding the different effects will help us think about 
how we can help. Throughout the chapter, we can come back to this page to record what we are 
learning. 


a READ ALOUD: Record the impacts of flooding that you read about in the story. Add 
other impacts that you can recall from previous learning. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's start by thinking about what we just read in our story: | heard a character 
say that her uncles home was destroyed by the flood. This is an impact to a person in the com- 
munity, so [| can write that on this side of the To Chant, Who can find a description of an impact 
on the environment? 


se STUDENTS D Identify a description of an impact on the environment (the canal banks 
being broken down or part of the beach being washed away). 


TEACHER SAY: Continue adding to the chart with a Shoulder Partner, Then we can share as a 
whole class. 


E STUDENTS DO: Record flood impacts on the T-Chart. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have students identify impacts m both people and the 
immediate environment. Encourage scudents to add other Known or reasoned effects, such as 
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rr Collaboration 


animal populations moving away. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Collaboration. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Our characters are from Alexandria. We just read a story that mentioned 
flooding in Alexandria. In fact, Alexandria did experience extreme flooding in October and 
November in 2015. We can also read a nonfiction passage to learn more information about the 
impacts on the citizens of Alexandria and its environment. Who can tell us some differences 
between stories and informational texts? 


© o STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


Note to Teacher: Be sure to address the misconception that fiction is always "not true” and nonfiction is 
"true." Historical fiction or stories that refer to true past events can play an important role in learning 
about those events, at the same time that they imagine how non-real characters might have responded to a 
given event. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to the next page, Floods in 2015. I will read the passage aloud once 
through. Listen carefully, then we will look at one section more closely. 


TEACHER DO: Read the entire passage aloud. 


Note to Teacher: This text is written in the style of and sourced from multiple newspaper articles from the 
time of the flooding. It is likely difficult for students to read given its length and vocabulary. However, it 

is important for students to be exposed to texts just beyond current reading levels so that they can learn to 
decode as much as possible. Use this as an opportunity to encourage close listening. 


TEACHER SAY: Good readers and listeners are able to identify key details about the main topic 
of a text. The main topic of this reading is the impacts of severe flooding in Alexandria. Let's 
look specifically at one paragraph and find its main topic and key details. Please place your 
finger on the paragraph that begins, "Citizens helped one another." Check your neighbor's 
finger placement to see if you have both found the correct paragraph. 


2 STUDENTS DO: Identify the correct paragraph and confirm choice with neighbor. 


TEACHER SAY: Read this paragraph again with your Shoulder Partner. See if you can identify 
the main idea of the paragraph and two key details that support the topic. Record those key 
details on the chart provided on the next page. 


os STUDENTS DO: Re-read the paragraph and complete the graphic organizer. 


TEACHER DO: After students finish, go over the identified main ideas and key details as a class. 
Note to students that descriptions of the main idea should be similar, but that many details are given, 
so student answers may vary. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we identified how a community was impacted by the flood. In this chap- 
ter, we will also be learning about how communities respond to events such as floods. Did you 
hear examples of how people responded in our story or in the nonfiction reading? 


TEACHER DO: Call on students to share responses they heard from the community. Examples 
include: Zeina’s uncle having to move, people helped others get home using boats, police protected 
the town. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We will continue studying how communities are impacted and how communi- 
ties respond to severe changes in the environment. 
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EXS oP Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 


Students will: 


* Identify ways to positively impact 
the local community through 


volunteering. 


* Indentify the role of some national 


ministries. 


e Volunteer e Student books 
* Pencils 
* Resources for job research 


* Challenges Web 


* Explore the practice of voting. 


Self-Management: 
| PREPARATION * Review progress in realizing 
goals. 


Prepare a Web with the word “Challenges” 
written in the center. Also gather local volun- 
teer opportunities to discuss with students. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In our previous lesson, we talked about how the people and environment in a 
community can be impacted by a flood. Turn and talk to a Shoulder Partner about one impact 
you remember. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two students to share answers out loud with the 
entire class. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Turn and talk to a partner. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Today we will begin exploring ways that all citizens can work to help their 
community. Even you, as a child in the community, have the ability to help. Have you ever 
heard the word VOLUNTEER: How have you heard it used, or what experience do you have 
with the word? 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time, then use Calling Sticks to have students share prior knowl- 
edge or experience of the word VOLUNTEER. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to the page Vocabulary: Volunteer in your student book. Let's define the 
word on the vocabulary page. 


RS READ ALOUD: Complete the graphic organizer to help you learn the new word. 
os STUDENTS DO: Complete the vocabulary page. 


TEACHER DO: Guide students through the vocabulary page. You may choose to complete as a 
whole class, in small groups, or individually. After students have worked together to define the new 
word, provide a succinct definition and further discuss the word as suggested below. 


TEACHER SAY: When you volunteer, you are helping others without being paid. This is differ- 
ent than a job. When you have a job, you are expected to perform work and you are paid for the 
work. When you volunteer, you can choose different activities do and you are not paid money 
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for your work. You volunteer in order to help your community and to help people in need. Has 
anyone ever volunteered before? Or seen their family members volunteer? 


2€ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas and experiences. 


TEACHER DO: Call on students to share prior experiences. Make note of your students’ famil- 
iarity with volunteering. Provide examples of your own experiences with volunteering in the local 
community 


Note to Teacher: If applicable, mention volunteer opportunities that are available at school or in the local 
community. 


TEACHER SAY: When you volunteer, you are showing good citizenship. Has anyone ever 
[example of a volunteer opportunity in the community]? Sometimes volunteering happens at 
an organized event. Sometimes it is spontaneous when a need is seen. Did you know there are 
opportunities for you to volunteer to help have a positive impact on our community? 


Some examples include: 
* Cleaning trash in the neighborhood. 
* Planting trees or community gardens. 
* Collecting donations for those in need. 
* Helping a teacher at school. 


TEACHER DO: After listing more tangible opportunities, allow more discussion on prior experi- 
ence with volunteering if students realize they have in fact participated. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's read about our friends Rashad and Zeina as they imagine how commu- 
nity members might have volunteered after the floods in Alexandria. Turn to the page Being a 
Good Citizen. 


Rs READ ALOUD: Read the story. Listen for examples of volunteering. 
ee 
A STUDENTS DO: Read and listen for examples of volunteering. 


TEACHER SAY: How did the citizens in Alexandria volunteer to help make a positive impact 
on the community after the flood? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have students share examples from the story. 
29 STUDENTS DO: Share examples from the story. 


TEACHER SAY: People help each other and their communities. Sometimes communities 
volunteer to help other communities. If severe flooding or another challenge faced [name a 
neighboring area], in what ways do you think our community could help? 


Note to Teacher: You may also have students imagine ways they could have helped the city of Alexandria. 


3. TEACHER SAY: I wonder how we can help in our own community. When you volunteer, you 
are helping to solve a problem or meet a need people have. Let’s think about our own commu- 
nity. What are some problems or needs people in our community have that we can help with? 
What are some challenges you have seen in the community that you can help with? 


TEACHER DO: Hang up a Web at the front of the room with the word “Challenges” in the 
middle. Provide Think Time for students before using Calling Sticks to have students share areas of 
need in the community. Complete the Web based on student responses. 


os STUDENTS DO: Contribute ideas to the Web. 
TEACHER SAY: Great job identifying challenges you can help with. Now I wonder, what can 
you do to help? In a small group, you will have time to Brainstorm some ideas. For example, we 


listed [name something on the list]. I think a good way to help with this problem is to [name a 
possible solution that would involve volunteering]. 
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Self-Management 


TEACHER DO: Put students into small groups four or five to Brainstorm ideas. You could assign 
student groups two or three challenges to Brainstorm or allow groups to choose which challenges to 
address. If necessary, use Talking Sticks to facilitate the conversation. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Brainstorm ways volunteering can help with community challenges. 


4. TEACHER SAY: Let's use what we just brainstormed and put our ideas into action. Even as chil- 
dren, you can help your community. If you discussed a challenge, you are able to organize others 
to find a way to help. Citizens can help a community by joining a volunteer group or organizing 
their own group or event. Turn to the page I Can Volunteer in your student book. On this page, 
you will write a letter to your family asking them to help you find a way to help solve a challenge 
you identified in our community. First, read the directions to yourself or with a Shoulder Partner. 


29e STUDENTS DO: Read the directions on the page. 


TEACHER SAY: Think about how you would like to help in our community. Do you want to 
volunteer to help the environment, like planting trees or picking up trash? Do you want to 
volunteer to help people in our community, like making meals for the elderly? Use the ideas you 
discussed in your group. 


Note to Teacher: Use this time to give specific examples from your local community. If possible, invite people 
who help organize volunteers to come speak to your students about opportunities. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Write letters to parents about volunteer opportunities. 


TEACHER DO: Encourage students to write four to seven short sentences expressing their ideas. 
Since the audience is parents, note that language can be somewhat informal and encourage students 
to focus on content over sophisticated grammar. As students work, make sure they are explaining 
why volunteering in the community is important. When students have had time to complete the 
letters, use the strategy Hands Up, Pair Up to allow students to read their letters to one or two dif- 
ferent partners. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: SelfManagement. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Volunteering is how people like you and I can help in our community. There 
are also workers whose official job it is to help and support people in the community. These 
people work in the government. The government is led by our president. Our government 
works to help when people are in trouble. Think about people in our community whose job it is 
to help and protect us. 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time before continuing. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn and share with a Shoulder Partner people in our community whose job it 
is to help and protect citizens. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: I heard some students mention police officers. Did you know that police offi- 
cers are government employees? The government also works to help communities prevent and 
respond to severe water issues, such as flooding. Our government features ministries with dif- 
ferent responsibilities to help citizens. We have a Ministry of Education, a Ministry of Culture, 
a Ministry of the Environment, and many more. Which ministry to do you think helps our 
school? Which ministry do you think helps respond to floods, like the ones in Alexandria? 


TEACHER DO: You may list other ministries that students may be familiar with or that connect 
to past learning, such as the Ministry of Transportation. Make connections with students about the 
responsibilities of the ministries and how they can help citizens. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Respond with ideas about government. 


TEACHER SAY: In our country, the president we vote for appoints—that means assigns—people 
to lead the different ministries. Tomorrow, we will have an opportunity to vote in our classroom. 
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Weisseya sc!) Overview 


Students will: * Leader e Research materials for four 


* Describe themselves as leaders. jobs in the community 


* Vot 
* Collaborate to discuss flood prevention ids 
* Student books 
methods. 
* Describe how jobs positively contrib- * Pencils 


ute to the community. 


DFE SICIUIES | 


| Learn to Work | 
Gather age-appropriate resources that explain the following jobs: civic leader, civil 
engineer, architect, city planner. If these jobs are not applicable to your local commu- 
nity, select four other jobs from the community that would work on flood prevention * Respect for other opinions. 
and response (for example: fisherman, police officer, firefighter, construction worker, 

and so on). Make sure you have gathered enough resources (text or online) for each 

student group to be able to use. 


Q. Discover (90 minutes) 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


Collaboration: 


Directions 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we learned how people can volunteer to help the com- 
munity. Who can share an interesting volunteering opportunity you considered? 


2a STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Great. As citizens, we play important roles in our communities. We also 
discussed how the government can help and support a community. As citizens, we vote for the 


president. Today you will have a chance to vote for leaders in our classroom. Who can share 
what the word VOTE means? 


A2 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: Voting is a process for making a group decision. Each member of the group 
provides an individual answer, then the answers are counted. The answer that the largest 
number of people provided is chosen to represent the decision of the entire group. We use this 
word to describe how the country selects a president, but it can also apply to smaller decisions 
in any group. When you work in groups at school, do you ever use voting to help your group 
make a decision? 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share experiences using voting as a collaboration tool. 

2. TEACHER SAY: We are going to do some group work today, and we will practice voting as a 
way to choose leaders for our groups. When you vote, you choose the person you think will best 
perform a job. The job of today's leaders will be to facilitate the group's discussion and present 


the group's ideas to the class. 


TEACHER DO: Put students into groups of six. 
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MY BALLOT 


rr Collaboration 


TEACHER SAY: Each person in the group will explain why they think they would make a good 
leader for these two tasks. Maybe you believe you are good at speaking to a large group. What 
other qualities would make you a good leader? 


pad STUDENTS DO: Share traits of a good leader. 


TEACHER DO: Ask student volunteers to share traits. Traits include: kind, fair, good listener, 
problem solver, works well with others, willing to compromise, caring. You may list these traits at the 
front of the room to help students. 


Note to Teacher: To allow more students to experience leadership, you may choose to separate the roles and 
have groups vote for both a discussion leader and a presenter. If taking this path, have students differentiate 
between the traits needed to succeed at each role. Modify the following learning experience as appropriate 
to accommodate pitching (nominating yourself) and voting for two roles. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to the page in your book I Can Lead. On this page you will start by writ- 
ing two sentences to tell why you would make a good leader for your group. Then each group 
member will share what they wrote. As group members share, make sure you are listening to 
help you decide which person you want to vote for. I know you would all make good leaders. 
This activity is an exercise to allow us to make decisions as a group and to practice voting. You 
should not feel badly if you are not selected, and for this activity, you cannot vote for yourself. 


TEACHER DO: Provide students quiet time to write their sentences before allowing group mem- 
bers to take turns sharing. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Write sentences and share with group. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that everyone has shared, you will vote for the person who you want to 
lead your group. Who do you think will do well making sure everyone gets a chance to speak 
and participate? Who do you think will do the best job of presenting to the class? Think for a 
minute, then I will explain how the vote will work. 


os STUDENTS DO: Consider leader options using Think Time. 


TEACHER SAY: Your ballot is at the bottom of the page. This is what you will use to vote. Let’s 
start by cutting the bottom part of the page out of your book. Then write the name of the group 
member you want to be your leader on the line. You do not have to put your name on the ballot. 
Next, fold the ballot in half twice and put it in the middle of your group. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Follow instructions to submit votes. 


TEACHER SAY: We will mix up the ballots, so you do not know who voted for whom. Now 
open each ballot and read each name, putting votes for the same person together. Count the 
number in each pile. The person whose name was chosen the most will be the leader. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Mix up ballots, then read and count the votes. 


TEACHER DO: As students vote, remind them that the leader is the person who gets the most 
votes. This might not always be the person every student voted for. Remind students who are not 
chosen that they also have the important job of contributing to the group conversation. 


TEACHER SAY: Well done. Will the leader of each group please stand up? You were chosen 
through a vote to lead your group's discussion and present your group's ideas to the class. Your 
job is to make sure everyone participates in the discussion, everyone's ideas are listened to and 
valued, and the choice you present represents what most people in your group want. As a leader, 
it is important that you listen to the opinions and ideas of those you are leading. Leaders, please 
come collect a Talking Stick for your group. 


o0 STUDENTS DO: Collect a Talking Stick if selected as a group leader. (This is an opportu- 
nity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration.) 
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5. TEACHER SAY: Now let's learn about today's group task. We have been studying the impacts 
of flooding. Today we are going to learn about a few ways communities around the world have 
worked to prevent or minimize flooding. Turn to the page Flood Prevention. 


RA READ ALOUD: Look at the images of each flood prevention method. Read the captions 
to learn more. 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time for students to observe the pictures on the page and read the 
captions. 


ss STUDENTS DO: Read and observe. 


TEACHER SAY: Now, in your groups, discuss each method. Think about if this method could 
work in Egypt. Each person should participate in the discussion and share ideas. As a group, 
you will decide which solution you think could work best in Egypt and where it might work. 
Maybe you think a solution would work well in Alexandria where our friends Rashad and Zeina 
live. Maybe you think a solution could work for locations along the Nile. As a group, make one 
choice and capture your reasons. The leader will present your choice and reasons to the class. 
The leader will also help guide the group's discussion. Let's begin. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss ideas as a group. 


TEACHER DO: Monitor student discussions and provide guidance as needed. Make sure students 
are supporting ideas with evidence from the images or captions. After a few minutes of sharing, 
prompt group leaders to begin the process of making a group decision. Once students have had time 
to make choices and discuss reasons, bring the class back together. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for working together and listening to each other's ideas. Will each 
leader please stand? We will go around the room, allowing each leader to share the group's 
choice and reasons to support that choice. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share group decisions with reasons why the choices were made. 


4. TEACHER SAY: In order to prevent or respond to floods, local government officials and 
many other workers in the community must work together. What jobs in our local community 
do you think might help to prevent flooding? Turn to a Shoulder Partner to share. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share jobs with Shoulder Partner. 
— ab 


TEACHER SAY: Let's study a little more about the jobs that people have in the community that 
might be impacted by flooding, which is our major focus of this chapter. We will use the Jigsaw 
strategy to research four different jobs. Each student will be assigned a job to read about. [Name 
resources you have for students to use.] You will use the page in your student book titled Jobs 
Can Have an Impact to take notes as you read. Then we will share our research with a different, 
mixed group. 


RA READ ALOUD: Take notes as you read about your assigned job. Make sure you answer 
each question. 


TEACHER SAY: We will read about four jobs that can be impacted by flooding. Some of these 
jobs help after the flood, some during the flood, and some might work to help prevent floods. 


TEACHER DO: Read aloud the questions on the note-taking page to support students in preparing 
to work. Then assign each student one of the following jobs to research: civic leader, civil engineer, 
architect, city planner. If you are unable to find appropriate resources, either in text or online, 
consider other jobs that might have a positive impact on your community (fisherman, police officer, 
firefighter, construction worker, and so on). 


TEACHER SAY: Remember, as you research, think about the job in terms of how it might con- 
tribute during a time of severe flooding. How would it make a positive impact and help citizens 
in the community? 


os STUDENTS DO: Research assigned jobs. 
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TEACHER DO: You may choose to have students who are researching the same job work together if 
resources are limited. Once students complete the research, put them into groups of four with each job 
represented. Use Talking Sticks to allow each student in the group time to share what they learned. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share jobs in small groups. 
TEACHER SAY: Great job researching and sharing. We have learned a lot today. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Let's close today by thinking about how the flood prevention ideas we dis- 
cussed earlier (dams, sandbags, and so on) work together with the jobs we just researched. Turn 
to a Shoulder Partner and discuss how the jobs in the community you researched could help 
implement the flood prevention ideas you chose earlier in the lesson. 


A2 STUDENTS DO: Share opinions from earlier in the class. 
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Students will: 


EXS NMS Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
* Community * Research resources 
* Leadership * Primary resources such 


* Analyze traits of popular leaders and 
describe characteristics of good leaders. 

* Research how past people and events * Traits 
have impacted the local community. 


as photos, letters, journal 
entries (if available) 


e Act out an interview between a e Chart paper 
reporter and a historical leader. SM 


* Student books 


PREPARATION 


* Pencils 


Collect books, newspapers, and websites 

thachighligh leaders fom your commanicy Ts 
If possible, collect primary sources, such as 

photos, letters, journal entries, and so on. You Learn to Know 00 Learn to Work 


may also invite community members to class 


to provide an oral history of the community. 


Prepare a chart labeled “Leadership Traits.” 


Critical Thinking: Collaboration: 


* Explain thinking processes. * Respect for other opinions. 


Prepare a list of names of leaders who have 


impacted the community. 


°@ Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the last lesson, we talked about some jobs in our community that have a 
positive impact. Which job are you most interested in learning more about? Share with a Shoul- 
der Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two to five students to share answers out loud 
with the entire class. 


2. TEACHER SAY: There are many kinds of communities. Communities can work together to 
solve problems that are too big for one person to solve. We have been talking a lot about com- 
munities so far in this chapter. Let's briefly review what a community means to us. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask students to describe what a community means. 

66 STUDENTS DO: Share definitions of community. 
TEACHER SAY: Well done. If we put all our ideas together, we can say that a community is a 
group of people who share the same things, such as where they live, traditions, language, inter- 
ests, and a way of life. Every community is made up of people, places, and things, each playing 


an important role. In the previous lesson, you thought about the traits that would make you a 
good leader in our class. What were some of those traits? 
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qj Collaboration 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask students to describe a leader. 
AR STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: One good way to learn about the traits of good leaders is to study leaders from 
the past. Let's consider the traits of some famous leaders we know. Who are some famous lead- 
ers you can name? 


Note to Teacher: Encourage students to consider leaders in different fields, such as government, business, 
entertainment, philanthropy, and sports. If students have trouble naming some leaders, encourage them to 
think about symbols around the community that celebrate leaders, such as street names or statues. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask students for names of famous leaders. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER DO: Take note of leaders repeated often or that generate enthusiasm, and form groups 
of students based on several common leaders named. Identify common leaders for the class, then ask 
students to choose one that they are interested in learning more about. 


C STUDENTS DO: Use Think Time to think about which leader they know the most about. 
TEACHER SAY: When I call the name of a leader you know, form a group. 

CS. STUDENTS DO: Form several groups to discuss different leaders. 

TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 

3. TEACHER SAY: Open your student books to the page What Makes a Good Leader? 


IET READ ALOUD: Circle the traits or characteristics that make your selected person a 
good leader. 


TEACHER SAY: In your groups, talk about the traits that make your person a good leader, such 
as honesty, helps others, good communicator, and so on. Circle the traits you discuss in your 
student book. 


os STUDENTS DO: Work collaboratively to circle traits of the chosen leader. 


TEACHER SAY: Next, join another group and compare the traits of your leaders. Underline any 
traits that you both circled. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Work collaboratively to compare and contrast lists of traits common to 
leaders. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Collaboration.) 


TEACHER SAY: Now let's share the traits we have underlined, which your leaders have in 
common, and make a class list of common leadership traits. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to select students to share collaborative work. Record responses 
on chart paper labeled “Leadership Traits.” 


ps STUDENTS DO: Share traits common to leaders. 


TEACHER SAY: To continue learning about leadership, we are going to research leaders and 
events that shape our community. Keep these traits in mind as we learn. First, let’s discuss a list 
of past leaders in our community. What do you already know about anyone on this list? 


TEACHER DO: Show students a list of leaders that impacted the community. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Share prior knowledge of leaders on the pre-prepared list. 
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@ Critical Thinking 


TEACHER SAY: We already know some things about a few of these leaders. What are some 
ways we can learn more about leaders who have influenced our community? Share your idea 
with a Shoulder Partner. 


@® STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. (This is an opportunity for students 
to practice the Life Skill: Critical Thinking.) 


4. TEACHER SAY: Let's learn more about the important people from our past that have made 
a difference in our lives today. Before we start, let's consider one more question: Why do you 
think it is important to learn about our past? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask students several students to respond. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: History provides a picture of how our community worked in the past so that 
we can better understand how it works now. Knowing our history can help us become better 
citizens and more effective members of the community. It is the story of us. The history we will 
study today focuses on people who worked hard to make the community a better place. Open 
your student books to the page An Interview with a Leader. 


LII READ ALOUD: Write a script that you and a friend can act out. 


TEACHER SAY: As you research a famous leader from the past, pretend that you are a news 
reporter interviewing that person. Use the sentence starters to help you write the script. You 
and a partner will each act out your interviews later. Let's read the script page first to identify 
information we need to collect. There is a blank reporter and leader section at the end. You may 
write your own question and answer here. 


TEACHER DO: Assign students partners to work with. 
25 STUDENTS DO: Read the interview pages and sentence starters. 


Note to Teacher: Address amy student questions at this time. Encourage students to leave out or rewrite 


questions if they have difficulty finding the information. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that you know what information you need to collect, begin your research. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Research famous leader and write an interview script. 


Note to Teacher: Provide as many available resources as possible, such as books, pictures, magazines, 
newspapers, and internet resources. You may also invite community members to class to provide an oral 
history of the community. This is a good opportunity to introduce students to the importance of resources 

in historical study. They will learn more about reliability and comparing resources in the next theme. For 
now, it is enough to highlight that there are different types of sources and, if applicable, distinguish between 
primary and secondary sources. A primary source is a document that gives a first-hand account of an event 
or time (such as a letter written by a leader). A secondary source is written about the event and includes 
some analysis or interpretation (such as a biographical story about the leader). 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room as students work to clarify and help suggest resources 
for students to use. Students may need more support to complete the two-step task of research and 
writing the script. As needed, break up the work into smaller tasks (consider having the class help 
in this organizing process) with individual prompts for when partners should be moving to the next 
task. 


TEACHER SAY: Well done. Take turns and act out your scripts with a partner. 
S& STUDENTS DO: Act out interview scripts. 
TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room to encourage and praise students. When students are 


finished acting out the scripts, place partner pairs into groups of four or six total students and have 
students share scripts. 
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Note to Teacher: To extend learning about community leaders, consider having students draw an image of 
the researched leader on a pedestal (as a statue), with facts about the leader or honorable character traits of 
the leader listed on the pedestal. These posters could be hung inside or outside the classroom or shared with 
the community. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we learned about our community and past leaders. What leadership 
traits do you want to further develop in yourself? Discuss with your Shoulder Partner. 


S. STUDENTS DO: Share with Shoulder Partner. 
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Ese: Overview 


Students will: 
* QCommunicate environmental needs of 


the local community. 
e Explain how people can help protect 


the environment. 


* [rrigate e Scrap paper 
* Scissors 


* Coins 


e Chart paper 
* Student books 


E ii thinking + enc 


Prepare a chart with the 
rial” and “Location.” 


VL / 
~ Cad 
X Le 


Directions 


* Explain thinking processes. 
titles "Kind of Mate- Problem-Solving: 


* Collect problem-related 
data. 


arn (90 minutes) 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we talked about our past leaders. What was something 
important you learned from your research? Share with a Shoulder Partner who was not your 
partner in writing the interview. 


SS. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two students to share answers out loud with the 
entire class. 


2. TEACHER SAY: In Chapter 2, we read the story of how Rashad and Zeina went to a museum 
and learned about an oasis. They learned that the water that bubbles up to the surface from 
deep underground rivers and streams is very important to communities in the desert. What are 
some reasons that an oasis in the desert is important? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 

22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 

TEACHER SAY: Correct, the oasis helps supply drinking water to the community; water for 
irrigation, or watering crops; and water for creating things to sell, like pottery or textiles. Water 
is very, very important. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out student books. 


TEACHER SAY: Open your student books to the page A Problem at the Oasis. Read the direc- 
tions with a Shoulder Partner, then read the story and complete the instructions on your own. 


os STUDENTS DO: Read the story, answer the question, and label the pictures. 
TEACHER DO: You may choose to read the story to your students or read as a class depending 
on literacy levels. As students work, circulate around the room, checking for understanding. Scan 


student books to be sure students are labeling the pictures correctly. 
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@ Critical Thinking 


TEACHER SAY: Check with your Shoulder Partner to see if you labeled the pictures in the 
same way. If you disagree on any pictures, discuss your thinking and see if you can agree on an 
answer. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Compare picture labels and discuss reasoning behind any differences. 
Adjust answers after discussion. (This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Critical Thinking.) 


TEACHER SAY: In the story, how did new technology help the community at the oasis? How 
did it hurt them? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 
2z STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


Note to Teacher: Students should make the connection that the freshwater pumps can remove more water 
than the shadoof and this might affect how much water is available to the entire community. 


TEACHER SAY: Life is full of making decisions. When should I finish my work? What will I 
do after school? Sometimes the decisions we make affect other people or the environment. Let's 
think about an example. If I throw a piece of trash in the river, how does that affect others and 
the environment? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask students several students to respond. 
os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: A water bird might eat the trash and get sick. Another citizen might see the 
trash and think it is okay to litter, then add more trash to the area. Raise your hand if you have 
played a game where you have to make decisions. 


pas STUDENTS DO: Share experiences playing decision-making games. 


3. TEACHER SAY: One important type of decision that families often have to make are eco- 
nomic decisions. These are decisions about money that can affect individuals in the family. 
Sometimes they also affect the environment. If I lived near the oasis and sold dates to earn 
money, or income, I might want to buy a freshwater pump to get more water for my date palm 
trees. The money I spend on the pump might mean I have less money to buy new clothes. That 
might mean that my oldest child's clothes have to be passed to the next child. Let's play a game 
where we have to make some important decisions. Open your student books to the pages Game- 
board Decision Cards and Gameboard. 


TEACHER DO: Before students begin, review the actions listed on each card to ensure that students 
understand the vocabulary associated with each decision. Hand out scissors to students. Encourage 
students to help each other as they cut out the cards. Students can play in pairs. For pairs, they only 
need to cut out one set of cards. Have students shuffle the cards and place them in a pile face down. 
If they get a decision card, they will flip a coin to make the decision. Heads for the first choice, tails 
for the second choice. Students will take turns reading a card and moving the correct number of 
spaces. The first person to reach the end wins the game. 


| READ ALOUD: Cut out the cards. Place them face down in a pile in random order. 
Take turns reading a card and moving the correct number of spaces. 


TEACHER SAY: Use a small scrap of paper with your initials on it as a game piece. Some cards 
may have two possible choices. Flip a coin to make the choice. Heads means you make the first 
choice and tails means you make the second choice. You may play the game with a Shoulder 
Partner. The first person to reach the end wins. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Cut out cards and play game. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room as students play the game and make decisions. Ask 
students if they can spot a pattern in the moves. 
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Note to Teacher: This is a good opportunity for students to practice the computational thinking skill of pat- 
tern recognition in an applied context. Beyond visual or numeric patterns, students can identify patterns 
of cause and effect. Computer simulations for complex problems, such as climate change, take the effect of 
human decisions into account in order to predict larger impact. 


4. TEACHER SAY: I am glad you had fun playing that game. What did you notice about the 
choices that made you move back spaces? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 
29 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: Correct. Choices that affect the environment negatively, or hurt it, caused you 
to move backward. Negative choices hurt the environment. We need to be aware of choices we 
make that can hurt the environment because we all share the environment as a community. 
What kind of choices made you move forward in the game? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 
SS STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: When you did something that helped, or protected, the environment, you got 
to move ahead in the game. For example, when you plant a tree, it can benefit everyone in the 
community. Ás it grows, it will provide shade, shelter, and food for animals and birds. How else 
might a new tree benefit a community? 

ee . 
4h. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: In this game, we flipped a coin to make a decision. Do you think this is the 
best way to make a decision that can affect others and the environment? Why or why not? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 

os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 

TEACHER SAY: In real life, we need to very carefully consider the decisions we make. We need 
to thoughtfully be aware of how a decision may hurt or help our environment. Our school is a 


type of community. What are some concerns you have about the environment in our commu- 
nity? Tell a Shoulder Partner. 
Rid STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


5. TEACHER SAY: What are some ways that you can help protect the environment in our 
community? 


TEACHER DO: Use the Popcorn strategy to encourage many students to share ideas. 

os STUDENTS DO: Popcorn to share ideas with the class. 

TEACHER SAY: You have some clever ideas for protecting our school environment. I heard 
ideas about reusing or recycling materials. Let’s take a quick walk outside and see what we can 
do to clean up our area. What are some ways we can organize our clean up? 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 

66 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 

TEACHER SAY: Is there any technology that we can use to help us? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 
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EA Problem-Solving 


TEACHER SAY: There are many ways technology could help us. We could use a camera to doc- 
ument where we find trash so that we can analyze why trash is collecting in that spot. We could 
attach a magnet to a stick to pick up pieces of metal, like nails that we should not pick up with 
our hands. Before we go out, open your student books to the page I Can Help. 


ae READ ALOUD: Record the type of trash (paper, plastic, or metal) you pick up and 
where you find it. 


Note to Teacher: Caution students to not pick up glass objects. If possible, give students gloves or have them 
place their hands in a plastic bag to pick up objects. Remind students to wash hands thoroughly upon 
return to the classroom. 


^C STUDENTS DO: Collect trash around the school and record data on the T-Chart. (This is 
an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Problem-Solving.) 


TEACHER SAY: Well done. Our school area looks better already. 


Note to Teacher: If time runs short in this lesson, consider performing analysis on the data collected at the 
beginning of the next lesson and skip to the closing. 


6. TEACHER SAY: Let's look at the data for what we collected and see if we can analyze any 
patterns. Looking for patterns is an important skill in computational thinking. If we notice 
a pattern, it might help us solve the problem. When I call your row, place a tally mark in the 
correct column and record the location. 


229 STUDENTS DO: Record data on class chart. 


'TEACHER SAY: What do you notice about our data? 


Note to Teacher: Encourage students to identify patterns, such as theres more paper than plastic or theres 
more trash by the gate than by the front door. This is a good opportunity to discuss computational thinking 
skill of pattern recognition. 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that we have identified some patterns, maybe it will help us solve the 
problem. What are some reasons why you think we found trash [name a common location]? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


Note to Teacher: Encourage students to consider factors, such as wind, common paths, nearby businesses, 
and so on. 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we talked about protecting our environment and making economic 
decisions that can affect people and the environment. Turn to your Shoulder Partner and 


describe one way you are going to help protect our school environment. 


S. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 
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ES oak Overview 


Students will: e Advantage * Crayons 
* Describe how technology has contrib- 


j i * Disadvantage * Student books 
uted to environmental protection. 
* Pencils 
Sess 
If you decided to postpone data analysis from the school clean up in the previous | Team ole | 
lesson, remember to begin this lesson with the discussion outlined in step 46 of the 
previous lesson. Communication: 


* Reading, writing, nonverbal 
communication skills. 


Q Learn (90 minutes) 


D irectio NS 1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we talked about ways we can protect the environment. 
What is something you did today that helps the environment? Turn to share with your Shoulder 
Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two students to share answers out loud with the 
entire class. 


TEACHER SAY: When we went out to collect trash, we discussed and used some technology to 
help us. What is one technology you wish we had been able to use that would have made the 
work easier? Turn to share with your Shoulder Partner. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two to four students to share answers out loud 
with the entire class. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Technology can be very helpful in protecting the environment around us. You 
have some creative ideas. In the previous lesson, we suggested that a camera might be helpful for 
documenting and analyzing locations where we find trash. Imagine that we organized a school- 
wide volunteer effort to keep our environment trash-free. How else might a camera help us? 


S STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: A camera taking pictures from above us could also help us see trash in hard-to- 
see places. We could use pictures of trash as posters to remind students not to litter. A camera is 
a useful technology tool. As we recently learned in our decisions game, though, to be sure that 
technology is helpful, we need to consider both the advantages and disadvantages. Turn to the 
page Advantages and Disadvantages in your student book. Work with a Shoulder Partner to 
consider how a camera could be helpful and what challenges might arise. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Consider the advantages and disadvantages of using a camera in a lit- 
ter-free school campaign. 
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TEACHER DO: Once partners have listed a few advantages and disadvantages of posting a camera 
around school for a cleaning campaign, facilitate a discussion around their ideas. Encourage con- 
sideration of logistical challenges (Where would the camera be posted? How would photos be 
retrieved?) and ethical challenges. (A camera would likely capture much more information than just 
the trash. Would students and teachers need to be notified that a camera was in use?) 


Note to Teacher: Students will likely have differing opinions about what should be considered an advan- 
tage and what is a disadvantage. These issues do not have single, easy answers and are often debated in the 
real world. Allow for respectful disagreement in the discussion and support students in being comfortable 
that one “right” answer does not exist. 


3. TEACHER SAY: You did a wonderful job considering the advantages and disadvantages of 
posting a camera at school. Technologies are created to help us solve problems, but sometimes 
they introduce new problems as well. We have been thinking hard about how technology could 
help our school. Let’s apply this thinking to our chapter topic of how communities prevent and 
respond to floods. Open your student books to the page Technology and Floods. Read the direc- 
tions and show me a Thumbs Up when you are ready. 


pad STUDENTS DO: Read directions and show Thumbs Up. 


TEACHER SAY: We are going to be creative and consider how technology might help a commu- 
nity prevent or respond to a flood. Since we have already been thinking about cameras today, 
some of you might want to consider how cameras could help prevent or respond to flooding. 
Others might want to think about another type of technology. Remember that in a previous 
lesson, we discussed several different technologies including dams, sandbags and so on. First, 
choose a type of technology and write it in the center circle. It does not have to be something 
we studied. You can be creative and choose your own idea if you want to. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Choose a type of technology that might help flooding. 


TEACHER SAY: Next, think about what that technology can do. Explain three functions of the 
technology and how each would help in flood prevention or response. Then identify one poten- 
tial disadvantage. Complete the graphic organizer. 


TEACHER DO: Answer any questions students might have about the learning experience. Circulate 
around the room as students work. Ask probing questions such as: How does your technology work? 
What problems can it help solve? 


4. TEACHER SAY: Share your work in your row. Select two ideas to share with the class. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas in small groups or rows. After sharing, come to consensus and 
select two ideas to share with the rest of the class. 


TEACHER DO: Encourage students to find a fair way to select the ideas to share. For example, they 
may choose to vote, flip a coin, and so on. 


TEACHER SAY: I ike that you found a fair way to select two ideas to share. When I call your 
row, please share your two ideas with the class. 


pad STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: These are wonderful and creative solutions for how technology can be used to 
prevent or respond to flooding. People who help create new things to solve problems are called 
engineers. Perhaps one day, some of you will become engineers. 


5. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we talked about ways that technology can help us protect our envi- 
ronment. What kind of skills do you think you need to design and build the technology you 
considered? Share with a Shoulder Partner. 


A. STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 
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E-SEGI9:AÀ Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY 
Students will: * Algorithm 
* Use coding to create a drone scanning e. 
map of a flooded area in Alexandria. 
* Society 


PREPARATION 


Prepare a poster with the following coding directions: 


h 


0 1234 


ta» § aa 
ftaa» § aaa 


Prepare another poster for guided practice: 


^^ - pick up cup 

vV - put down cup 

> - move 1/2 cup width right 
€ - move 1/2 cup width left 
C - rotate cup 90 clockwise 


'O - rotate cup 90 counterclockwise 


Prepare another poster for the Alexandria challenge: 


TT 5 steps up 
J} 5steps down 


^^ 1step up 
Np. 1 step down 
>  1stepright 
€  1step left 


C» 5steps right 
4A 5steps left 


MATERIALS 


Six plastic cups or other 


stackable objects per 
group 

Blank paper 

Graph paper 
Crayons 


Small buttons or similar 
type of marker to repre- 
sent a device 


Poster or chart paper 
Student books 


Pencils 


LIFE SKILLS 


Learn to Know 


Critical Thinking: 


Explain thinking processes. 
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Q Learn (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today’s lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we talked about technology that can help us protect the 
environment. Why do people create new types of technology? Share your ideas with a Shoulder 
Partner. 


TEACHER DO: Listen for student responses. Select two to four students to share answers out loud 
with the entire class. 


Rad STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: When a society, or a group of people living in a community, has a problem, 
new ideas can lead to new technology. One fascinating recent technology is an aerial camera—a 
small flying machine that can take pictures from above and be controlled from the ground. We 
talked about how a camera could help a litter project in our school. How do you think an aerial 
camera would be able to help in flood response? Turn to your Shoulder Partner to share ideas. 


606 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


2. TEACHER SAY: Today we are going to explore how this technology could help us gather 
information in a flood zone. In order to complete our challenge, we need to learn a bit more about 
how computers work. Computers can make tasks easier. However, a computer only does what you 
tell it to do. You must give a computer very specific or precise directions. We call these directions 
computer code. Let's experience some code for ourselves. Please stand with your Shoulder Partner. 


SE STUDENTS DO: Stand with Shoulder Partner. 


TEACHER SAY: One student will be a robot and the other student will give directions for how 
to move. Students giving directions, come up here so I can whisper to you. 


os STUDENTS DO: Go to the teacher’s area if giving directions. 


Note to Teacher: If your room does not have enough space for students to work together in pairs, you may 
choose to have the class give you directions as the “robot.” For example, if students tell you to walk forward, 
keep walking forward until they tell you to stop or turn to a different direction. Students will find your 
behavior very amusing, so remind them that even though it seems silly, computers (and robots controlled 
by computers) are very literal. If you want the robot to walk five paces, stop and then turn to the right, you 
have to be precise with directions. 


TEACHER DO: Call students who will give directions to the front of the room and whisper to 
them that they must give directions to their “robot” to move in a square or box pattern. Note 

that the robot does not understand the word SQUARE, only the words WALK FORWARD, 
WALK BACKWARD, TURN, and numbers or place references (such as TURN TOWARD THE 
WINDOW). 


TEACHER SAY: Robots, you must follow the directions your Shoulder Partner gives you 
exactly. You may begin. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Give or follow directions to move in a square or box pattern. 


TEACHER DO: As you circulate around the room, remind robots to follow exactly what is said. For 
example, if the partner does not say how many steps to take, just keep walking. Encourage students 
to give only one direction at a time. 


TEACHER SAY: Thank you for trying something completely new. I saw some robots walking 
in squares and some doing other things. Whether or not your pair was successful, what did you 
learn together? 
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@ Critical Thinking 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask students several students to respond. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. (This is an opportunity for students to practice 
the Life Skill: Critical Thinking.) 


TEACHER SAY: I am glad you see how important it is to give very exact, step-by-step direc- 
tions. Let's switch places. The students who just gave the directions will become the robots and 
the students who were robots will now give the directions. Let's see if you can give better direc- 
tions this time. If you are giving directions, come up here and I will whisper your challenge. 


TEACHER DO: Call students who will give directions to the front of the room and whisper to them 
that they must give directions to their "robot" to move in a triangle pattern. Note that the robot does 
not understand the word TRIANGLE, only the words WALK FORWARD, WALK BACKWARD, 
TURN, and numbers or place references (such as TURN TOWARD THE WINDOW). 


^C STUDENTS DO: One student gives directions to move in a triangle pattern and the other 
student pretends to be a robot and follows their partner’s directions exactly. 


TEACHER DO: As you circulate around the room, ask students who are giving directions how they 
can get the robot to make the triangle shape. What words do they need to use? How is this different 
from the square? After the second round, have students return to seats. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to another pair of partners and tell them what you learned in this second 
round. 


29 STUDENTS DO: Share insights with another pair of partners. 


TEACHER SAY: This first challenge asked you to create a series of steps for your partner. A 
series of steps to solve a problem is called an ALGORITHM. Computer code is series of steps in 
a special language that a machine can understand and complete. You created an algorithm, or 
steps, to solve this challenge. Who can tell me the steps they used to make the square pattern? 


TEACHER DO: Call on a student volunteer. 
os STUDENTS DO: Share steps or algorithm with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: That was a very good description of the algorithm or steps you used. Now, 
that we have practiced in these simple examples, let's try a more sophisticated challenge. One 
way an aerial camera could help in a flood is taking pictures of areas that are unreachable from 
the ground. How else could the aerial camera help? What could we learn by sending an aerial 
camera over this area? 


9 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: We could use pictures to look for people who need help or to look for poten- 
tially unsafe areas, like if an electric line has fallen. In order to get good information, we need a 
plan for where our camera will go. Remember that the code is the language used by the machine 
or device. We are going to use arrows as our code or language. We want to instruct our device 
using code to scan a flooded area of Alexandria. 


TEACHER DO: Show students the first poster with the cups stacked. 


TEACHER SAY: This is the special computer language, or code, we will use to have our device 
scan the flooded waters in Alexandria. It has a series of steps, or an algorithm. 


Note to Teacher: The word step is used in the poster to indicate the moving of the cup. Just like students 
practiced moving one step at a time as a robot, the word step means to move the cup. The arrows indicate 
which way to move the cup. Notice that by the time students get to the Alexandria flood challenge, they can 
use double arrows for efficiency. For example, instead of drawing five arrows pointed lefi, they can draw 
one double arrow pointed left to represent moving five steps to the left. The reason each step is only half the 
width of the cup is so that the cups can be balanced between each other in the pyramid example. 


TEACHER DO: Interpret and explain the code on the poster as needed. 
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TEACHER SAY: The word step means to move the cup. Your hand is the robot in this example. 
The arrow tells you which direction to move. Each step is half the width of the cup. If we want 
to move one whole space to the right from the stack of cups, what would be my code? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask students several students to respond. 

os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 

TEACHER SAY: Correct. To move the cup one whole space to the right, away from the stack, 

my code would be: arrow pointing to the right, arrow pointing to the right. We need two arrows 

because one half plus one half equals one whole. Let's practice using this code. If I want my 

hand—or robot—to move back to the starting position, I use the code: step backward. Move 

your hand with me as I call out a code. Pick up cup, step forward, step forward, put down cup, 

step backwards, step backwards. 

29 STUDENTS DO: Move hands in the motion of the code. 

TEACHER SAY: Where should my hand be? 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask several students to respond. 

os STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with the class. 

TEACHER SAY: Correct, my hand is back at the beginning of the stack. 

TEACHER SAY: Let's try it with the cups. Who would like to help demonstrate? 

a2 STUDENTS DO: Raise hands to volunteer. 

TEACHER DO: Select a volunteer. 

TEACHER SAY: Everyone, repeat the steps out loud with me as we demonstrate the moves. 
®© STUDENTS DO: Repeat the following: Pick up cup, step forward, step forward, put cup 


down, step backward, step backward, pick cup up, step forward, step forward, step forward, 
step forward, put cup down, step backward, step backward, step backward, step backward, 


0 1234 
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TEACHER DO: Demonstrate the code, going step by step. Have a student demonstrate as you read 
out the code. Point to each arrow on the chart as the student moves the cup. Remind students that a 
step forward is only a 1/2 width of the cup. Some students may be confused with the step backward 

command. Remind them that when they put the cup down, the next direction tells their hand where 
to go. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. I wonder: Can you use this code to build a pyramid of cups? Let's 
A try. Open your student book to the page Build a Pyramid. 


dear pe äi DE READ ALOUD: Look at the code pictured. Complete the rest of the code to create a 
pyramid. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out cups to students. Point to the next chart you made with the pyramid 
challenge. 
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Note to Teacher: Depending on the number of cups available, allow students to work in small groups or pairs. 


TEACHER SAY: Work together to practice building a pyramid using code. When you figure out 
the steps that work, finish writing the code in your student books. 


2a STUDENTS DO: Work in groups to follow and complete the code to create a pyramid. 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room as students work and encourage students to help each 
other. 


TEACHER SAY: Very good. You are doing a great job learning to code. Let’s see how you com- 
pleted the code. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to ask a student to share the final code. 
29 STUDENTS DO: Share results with the class. 


TEACHER SAY: People use a lot of technology every day. Cell phones, computers and some 
cars even have computer systems that help them run more efficiently. Learning to code can be 
an important job skill. Raise your hand if you might like to be a computer programmer who 
creates codes to tell the computer what to do. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Raise hands if interested in coding as a future job. 


TEACHER SAY: Now for our big challenge. We have been studying how flooding can affect our 
community and how technology can help. Our final challenge today is to code the camera to fly 
over an area of Alexandria that is flooded. This will help us see how much damage there is in the 
area. Open your student books to the page Scanning the Alexandria Flood. 


BEI READ ALOUD: Write code that will instruct the camera to fly over every square of the 
area shown below, then return to the starting point. Use only the code options given 
below, but you can use this code in any order you choose. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out a small button or other marker to represent the device. Review the code 
provided on the page, asking students to identify what is new from the previous challenge. (Double 
lines on the arrow means take five steps at a time.) 


TEACHER SAY: The marker represents your device and can be placed on your grid to help you 
keep your place. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Create code for the device to scan Alexandria. 


TEACHER DO: Give groups time to work out and write code. Encourage students to collaborate. 
Students can sketch steps on the graph paper, and then test it on another blank 10 x 8 unit grid, 
using the marker. This will help them catch any "bugs" in the code. 


Note to Teacher: This is an opportunity for students to practice many computational thinking skills. The 
learning experience is built on the skill of creating a computational artifact, as students are asked to write 
code to instruct a computer. The process of using a tangible marker to simulate the code as it is written 
allows students to practice testing and refining. If time allows, when all the teams are finished, see how many 
steps each group took and determine which group was the most efficient. Ask students if it was more efficient 
to scan up and down or across? Explain to students that it is better to use the fewest steps because there is less 
chance of making errors. This reinforces the skills of recognizing patterns and creating algorithms. 


3. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we learned about how to write code to instruct a computer on what to 
do. Which was easier, coding the pyramid or the aerial camera? Why? Discuss with your Shoul- 
der Partner. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss with Shoulder Partner. 
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LEARNING OUTCOMES 


Students will: 


* Apply knowledge to plan effective flood 


barriers. 


* Analyze material choices. 
* Apply the engineering design process to 
collaborate to solve a problem. 


Respect for Diversity: 


* Solicit and respect multiple and diverse 
perspectives to broaden and deepen 


understanding. 


Ese]: a Overview 


MATERIALS PREPARATION 


* Student books Set up a flood barrier testing 


. model that consists of a large 
* Pencils : 
plastic tub and a model house 


* Flood barrier set-up (plastic (can be a tissue box) on one 


tub with a model of or a toy end. Have multiple house 


house) models ready to use in case 


ex niierals Econ COIT some barriers fail during test- 
(could include the following): Hog sarang e the size or 
your tub, determine ahead of 


* Paper towels time how much water you will 
pour into the tub to simulate 


a flood. 


Gather materials for students 


e Cardboard tubes (toilet 
paper rolls or paper towel 


rolls) 


to explore and use to create 


* Plastic water bottles flood barriers. 


* Sand 

e Plastic bags 
* Clay 

* Sponges 

* Rocks 

* ‘Tape 

* String 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


Directions 


1. Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we used technology to scan an area after a flood. Turn 
to a Shoulder Partner and share how technology could help after a flood. 


£ STUDENTS DO: Share ideas with Shoulder Partner. 


2. TEACHER SAY: We have been learning a lot about different ways that communities respond 
to flood and try to minimize the resulting damage. For our Share Project, we are going to see 
if we can design our own solution for protecting a home from the damaging effects of flood 
waters. Turn to the page in your books Engineering Design Process so that we can review the 
process we will use to design our solution. 


TEACHER DO: Review each step in the process with your class. If your students struggled with a 
step in the previous theme, make sure to clarify any misunderstandings at this time. Ask students: 
What do we do first? What do you think we need to do first to solve our problem in this chapter? 


5. TEACHER SAY: Let's begin by reviewing what we have learned so far about floods. Who 
recalls some of the ways people already try to stop floodwaters from damaging a town? Remem- 
ber, you examined pictures as a group and discussed which method you thought might work 
best for Egypt. 
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TEACHER DO: Call on students to volunteer what they remember. You may have students turn 
back to the page Flood Prevention in the student book. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share ways communities try to prevent floods. 


TEACHER SAY: Great job recalling what we learned earlier in our chapter. We are going to 
work collaboratively to create an effective barrier to stop flood waters from reaching a house. 
We have already thought about what has been done before. Before we start, let’s look at My 
Self-Assessment to go over the expectations for the project. 


TEACHER DO: Lead students through the self-assessment, reviewing what is expected as students 
work and collaborate. 


4, TEACHER SAY: Let’s start by observing the model we will use for our flood barrier. 


TEACHER DO: Show students the set-up for the flood simulation. Have a plastic tub with a card- 
board house (this can be made from a tissue box) on one side. 


TEACHER SAY: Your job is to design a way to prevent floodwaters from reaching the house. 

I will be pouring [predetermined amount] of water into the tub. You want to create the best 
barrier to stop the water. The first step of the engineering design process is identifying the prob- 
lem. We have examined this problem throughout the chapter. We have also been brainstorming 
and observing potential solutions through reading and learning from images. Now let’s move 
into the next step of the design process. Let’s observe the materials available to use to create a 
flood barrier. 


TEACHER DO: Show students the materials available. 


TEACHER SAY: Before we begin planning our design, we need to take time to observe the 
materials. What questions do you have about the materials? What information will help you 
create the most effective barrier? 


os STUDENTS DO: Share questions. 


TEACHER DO: Call on student volunteers to respond. Responses can include: 
e What happens when the material gets wet? 
e Which materials stop water the best? 
e How strong is the material? 
e How can the materials be combined to stop the water? 


TEACHER SAY: Let's take time to observe the materials in groups. 


TEACHER DO: Put students into table groups. Place samples of the materials on the tables for 
students to observe. Have a small amount of water available for students to test the materials. 


25 STUDENTS DO: Observe the materials that can be used. 


5. TEACHER SAY: Now that we have had time to observe the materials, we can make a plan. 
Let's start by individually listing our ideas. Then, we can combine those ideas to illustrate a 
plan for our flood barrier. Engineers always start their work by creating a plan. The architect we 
learned about earlier draws blueprints for buildings. These blueprints help outline the building 
plan. Open your student books to the page My Ideas. 


LII READ ALOUD: List three ideas you have for a flood barrier. 

TEACHER SAY: What ideas do you have after observing the materials? Maybe you have an idea 
about what material to use or about how to put the materials together. Take a moment to think 
before we begin. 


TEACHER DO: Provide Think Time for students before allowing them to begin writing. 


®© STUDENTS DO: Write three ideas for the flood barrier design. 
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6. TEACHER DO: Put students into groups of four to create a flood barrier. 


TEACHER SAY: Now, you will begin the next step of the design process with your group. 
Engineers usually collaborate to solve real-world problems. First, share the individual ideas that 
you have listed. Using a Talking Stick, take turns sharing what you have written. Listen for ideas 
that are similar. You can ask your teammates to explain reasoning for their decisions or why an 
idea might work. 


Respect for TEACHER DO: As students share in groups, prompt students to explain thinking behind ideas. Ask 
© Diversity what materials they think will work best, how they will be put together, and so on. This is an oppor- 
tunity for students to practice the Life Skill: Respect for Diversity. 


20 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas in groups. 


TEACHER SAY: Great job sharing ideas. Who can share a similarity they found with another 
person in their group? Who heard a new idea they want to try? It is okay if you heard an idea 
that you like better than your original idea. We learn more by collaborating and listening to 
other's ideas. 


TEACHER DO: Call on student volunteers to share responses. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Reflect on what was learned in group sharing. 


TEACHER SAY: Together, your group will draw one plan for the flood barrier. As you sketch 
your plan, use labels to list what materials you are using, how the flood barrier will be put 
together, and any other notes that will help you in the building process tomorrow. As you plan, 
remember that we will be sharing our testing station, so your design has to be able to be disas- 
sembled, moved, and reassembled to test. 


TEACHER DO: Hand out a sheet of paper to each group. Encourage students within each group 
to agree on roles for how to complete one sketch with multiple people. Different students might 
draw, label, and write notes, or one student might be asked to create a sketch that reflects many ideas 
from the group. As students work, remind them of good practices for collaboration with call-out 
announcements, such as: 


The group may decide to not try your idea and that is okay. Maybe your idea will help solve a prob- 
lem you encounter as you are creating or when the group redesigns the barrier. 

Remember that it does not matter whose individual idea works or is chosen. What matters is that the 
group understands the choices and works together to implement that choice. 


os STUDENTS DO: Collaborate to draw a plan of a flood barrier. 


7. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we began using the engineering design process to create a flood barrier 
to protect a home from flood water. Turn and talk to a Shoulder Partner about which steps we 


completed today and what you think we will do tomorrow. 


CC STUDENTS DO: Review the steps of the engineering design process as applied to the cur- 
rent project. 
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Weisseya cs) Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
Students will: * Improve * Student books 
e Collaborate to create effective flood ^ 
; * Test * Pencils 
barriers. 
* Test performance of flood barriers. * Materials for building 


* Flood barrier set-up (from 


previous day) 


Productivity: Sharing: Self-Management: 
* Create a list of tasks to be * Effective management and orga- * Review progress in realizing 
accomplished, including setting nization of tasks. goals. 


alternative plans. 


Ww Share (90 minutes) 


D l rect 10 ns t Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we began using the design process to engineer a solu- 
tion to prevent flood waters from damaging homes in a community. What steps have we taken 
so far? 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have three or four students share the steps engaged in so far. 
22 STUDENTS DO: Name steps in the engineering design process. 
TEACHER SAY: Today we will use our time to build, test, and refine our flood barrier. 


2. TEACHER DO: Put students back into their groups. Then hand out the plans each group 
created. 


TEACHER SAY: Your group can manage your own building time today. Before you start assem- 
bling materials, agree on the tasks that need to be completed, the order of tasks, and roles on 
the team. 


& Productivity 22 STUDENTS DO: Discuss and agree on project management in groups. (Ihis is an opportu- 
nity for students to practice the Life Skills: Productivity and Sharing.) 


© Sharing TEACHER SAY: Halfway through our work time, we will stop and test our designs so far. After 
observing what works well and what is not working, you will then have the rest of our time to 
refine or redesign your flood barrier. This will also give you a chance to see what worked and 
what did not work for each group to give you new ideas. We can always learn from what others 
are doing and trying. 


TEACHER DO: Set up the materials in a central location in the room so all groups can access them. 
TEACHER SAY: Before you begin, make sure you discuss which materials you want to start 
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Self-Management 


with. Think about how you will put the materials together. I will also have the model home and 
container set up in the front of the room if you need to come observe or check the size of the 
container. Once your group is ready, you may begin building. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Collaborate to design a flood barrier. 


TEACHER DO: Monitor student work, giving periodic reminders of how much time is left before 
testing will begin. Circulate around the room, asking guiding questions such as: 

e Why are you choosing this material? 

e Why do you think this will stop the water? 

e What do you think would happen if you used/tried/took off ? 


3. TEACHER DO: After giving students half of the class time to build, bring the groups back 
together for testing. Tell students that they might need to replace some of the materials they used 
because their models will get wet. 


TEACHER SAY: Here is our testing procedure: Each group will bring up their initial design 
and explain how it is made, the materials they chose, and why they chose each material. Then, 
the group will set up the barrier in front of the house. I will pour water in, a little at a time. As 
a class, we will observe what happens. Think about what is working well about the design and 
what can be improved. We will record what we observe in our books. Turn to the page What 
Can We Improve? 


Bug READ ALOUD: Take notes about what you observe. What works well? What needs to 
M be improved? 


TEACHER SAY: On one side you will record what works well from each design. On the other 
side you will record what could be improved. You will use these notes to refine and redesign 
your flood barrier tomorrow. 


Note to Teacher: Students only need to observe and take notes on three to five other groups designs. If there 
are more than five groups testing, split the class into two rounds of testing and encourage the other half of 
the class to continue working while one half tests. 


TEACHER DO: Test each design. Give students time to record observations. This is an opportunity 
for students to practice the Life Skill: Self-Management. 


22. STUDENTS DO: Record observation notes for each design. 


4. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we created and tested our flood barriers. Tomorrow, we will take what 
we learned from our tests to refine and redesign our flood barriers. Share a new idea you have 
with a Shoulder Partner. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share new ideas. 
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EXS NML Overview 


LEARNING OUTCOMES KEY VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
Students will: ° Redesign * Student books 
* Redesign flood barriers based on test ; 
* Pencils 
performance. 
* Explain choices made in redesign. i 
* Communicate learning to the LIFE SKILLS | 
community. 
Learn to Be | 
Self-Management: 


* Review progress in realizing 
goals. 


ww Share (90 minutes) 


D IFCCUIONS — L Introduction: Use the start of every class to reflect and review previous learning and/or to 
preview topics for today's lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: In the previous lesson, we created and tested our flood barriers. We took notes 
on what worked and what could be improved for multiple groups' designs. Who can share one 
new idea you have for an effective flood barrier? 

TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have students share ideas. 

9 9. STUDENTS DO: Sh id 

- 4h : are new Ideas. 


2. TEACHER DO: Hand out student books and ask students to assemble into the engineering 
groups from the previous lesson. 


TEACHER SAY: Today we will be able to take what we learned in our testing to illustrate a plan 
for an improved flood barrier. Let's start by reviewing our notes from the testing. Turn back to 
the page What Can We Improve? As you sit in your groups, you will have a chance to share what 
you observed in our last lesson, since everyone took notes independently. Listen to hear if you 
noticed the same things or had the same ideas. Listen to hear something new you might not 
have written down. 


@@ STUDENTS DO: Share observations in a small group. 


TEACHER SAY: Now think about how you can use those ideas to create an improved flood bar- 
rier. Engineers rarely ever get a solution right the first time. They test; collect information; and 
refine, redesign, or improve the solution. That is what we are going to do today. Turn to the next 
page of your student book, My Redesign. 


A READ ALOUD: Draw and label a redesigned flood barrier. Explain what you chose to 
change and why. 


Note to Teacher: You may choose to allow students to share ideas with their engineering group, but the 
illustration should be completed independently. Students may choose to explain in sentences below the 
drawing, or they may use arrows and indicate both where they made improvements and for what purpose. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Illustrate a redesigned flood barrier using information learned from previ- 
ous testing. 
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QU Self-Management 


TEACHER DO: Circulate around the room, asking students to explain redesign choices. Encourage 
students to use evidence from the tests to support each choice and describe how the improvement 
will better reach the goal of the project. This is an opportunity for students to practice the Life Skill: 
Self-Management. 


TEACHER SAY: Great job illustrating a redesign. Let’s use the strategy Hands Up, Pair Up to 
share our illustrations. 


os STUDENTS DO: Share redesign sketched with three or four students. 


Note to Teacher: In order to emphasize the process over the final result or success of a design, the final step of 
this Share Project is the redesign sketch. However, a rebuild step is not included. If time allows in the school 
year, ask groups to choose one or two improvements, rebuild the new designs, and retest. If some designs still 
fail in second-round testing, emphasize to students that engineers often go through many rounds of testing 
and revisions, even beyond the two they have experienced. 


TEACHER SAY: Now that we have completed our project, let’s take a moment to complete the 
self-assessment. Remember that the assessment measures your own individual work, apart from 
whether or not your design functioned properly. Turn to the page My Self-Assessment. 


2a STUDENTS DO: Complete the self-assessment. 


3. TEACHER SAY: We have learned a lot this theme. We have studied different habitats we can 
find around the world and how changes in a habitat can impact living organisms. We studied 
the water cycle and how it can impact climates in different areas around the world. Finally, we 
studied the impact of flooding, which can cause changes to an environment and can severely 
impact a community. We also learned how citizens like you and me, workers, and government 
officials can make a positive difference in our community. Let’s think about how we can use 
what we learned throughout this theme to help someone in our community. 


22 STUDENTS DO: Share ideas. 


TEACHER SAY: To complete our learning about “Taking Care of Our World,” we will write a 
letter to someone in the community about how what we have learned might help them. Let’s 
start by reviewing what you have learned over the past three chapters. Think about how some of 
your new knowledge could help someone you know in the community, like your parents, other 
family members, a local business owner, or a government worker. Open your student books to 
look back through your work this theme. 


o0 STUDENTS DO: Read through books to look for learning students can communicate to a 


community member. 


TEACHER DO: Provide an appropriate amount of time for students to review previous learnings. 
As you move around the room, ask students to share with you what they have learned and how that 
knowledge could help someone in the community. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn and talk to a Shoulder Partner about information you could share to help 
a community member. Maybe someone you know is taking a trip and you can share informa- 
tion about climate. Maybe a local fisherman would need to know about the effects of a flood. 
Maybe a local business or homeowner would like to know about creating an effective flood 
barrier. 


2s STUDENTS DO: Share one idea with a partner. 


TEACHER DO: Use Calling Sticks to have several students share with the whole group after all 
students share with a partner. 


TEACHER SAY: Turn to the page Letter to The Community. 


DE READ ALOUD: Address your letter to a community member. Write a helpful letter 
based on something new you learned. 
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TEACHER DO: Model how to address the letter. If necessary, Model orally how you might begin 
the letter. Then provide time for students to complete a letter to a community member. 


4. Closing: Use the end of the class to reflect on learning. Encourage students to think, reflect, 
share, and listen. Encourage students to lead this routine when possible. 


TEACHER SAY: We have worked hard throughout the entire theme and I am proud of you. 
Share your letter with a Shoulder Partner. 


pat STUDENTS DO: Share letters with a partner. 
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Rubric Assessment (for teacher use) 


Approaching Expectation 
(1) 


Works with a group to discuss 
and combine ideas for an effec- 
tive flood barrier but offers 
minimal assistance. 


Science B.1.g 


Makes observations about the 
effectiveness of materials used 
for a flood barrier with support 
from peers or the teacher. 


Science D.1.a 
Academic Content Explains how floods can be 
prevented in different regions 
of the world with support 
from peers or the teacher. 


Social Studies C. 2.b 


Works with a group to discuss 
the effectiveness of their barrier 
and how to make improve- 
ments to it but offers minimal 
assistance. 


Vocational Fields A. 1.b 


Explains which materials should | Explains which materials should 


or should not be used to create 


an effective barrier with support 


from peers or the teacher. 


Quality of Performance Science D. 1.b 


Illustrates, labels, and 
explains a redesign plan in an 
unclear way that is not easily 

understood. 


Shows little willingness to listen 
respectfully and accept the ideas 
of others, especially when they 
differ from their own. 
Respect for Diversity 


Life Skills 


Collects accurate data about 
the effectiveness of the group's 
barrier with support from 
peers or the teacher. 


Problem-Solving 
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Meeting Expectation 


(2) 


Works with a group to discuss 


and combine ideas for an effec- 


tive flood barrier. 


Science B.1.g 


Makes observations about the 
effectiveness of materials used 
for a flood barrier. 


Science D.1.a 


Explains how floods can be 
prevented in different regions 


of the world. 
Social Studies C.2.b 


Works with a group to discuss 


the effectiveness of their barrier 


and how to make improve- 
ments to it. 


Vocational Fields A.1.b 


be used to create an effective 
barrier and identifies materials 
that are not as helpful. 


Science D.1.b 


Illustrates, labels, and explains 
a redesign plan that is clear 
and easily understood. 


Shows a willingness to listen 
respectfully and accept the 
ideas of others, especially when 
they differ from their own. 


Respect for Diversity 


Collects accurate data about 
the effectiveness of the group’s 
barrier. 


Problem-Solving 


Exceeding Expectation 
(3) 


Works with a group to discuss 
and combine ideas for an 
effective flood barrier. Takes 
on a leadership role and helps 
organize the group. 


Science B.1.g 


Makes especially insightful 
observations about the effec- 
tiveness of materials used for a 
flood barrier. 


Science D.1.a 


Explains various ways that 
floods can be prevented in 
different regions of the world. 
Shares why a method is effec- 
tive in a given place. 


Social Studies C.2.b 


Works with a group to discuss 
the effectiveness of their 
barrier and how to make 

improvements to it. Takes on a 

leadership role and helps orga- 

nize the group in this work. 


Vocational Fields A. 1.6 


Explains which materials should 
be used to create an effective 
barrier and identifies materials 
that are not as helpful. Provides 
exceptional detail or an espe- 
cially thoughtful explanation. 


Science D.1.b 


Illustrates, labels, and explains 
a redesign plan that has excep- 
tional detail and/or a unique 
solution. 


Shows an exceptional will- 
ingness to listen respectfully 
and accept the ideas of others, 
especially when they differ 
from their own. Serves as a role 
model for peers in this area. 


Respect for Diversity 


Collects accurate data about 
the effectiveness of the group’s 
barrier. Takes on a leadership 

role and helps organize the 
group in this work. 


Problem-Solving 


Life Skill 
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